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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No III. 


Tam GLEN having, in consequence of the exhortations of Mr Micklewham, 
and the earnest entreaties. of Mr Daff, backed by the pious animadver- 
sions of the rigidly righteous Mr Craig, confessed a fault, and acknowledged 
an irregular marriage with Meg Milliken—their child was admitted to church 
privileges. But before the day of baptism, Mr Daff, who thought Tam had 
given but sullen gt of penitence, said, to put him in better humour 
with his fate, ““ Noo, Tam, since ve hae beguiled us of the infare of the bridal, 
we maun mak up fort at the christening ; so Ill speak to Mr Snodgrass to bid 
the Doctor’s friens and acquaintance to the ploy, that we may get as meikle 
amang us as will pay for the bairn’s baptismal frock.” 

Mr Craig, who was present, and who never lost an opportunity of testifying, 
as he said, his ‘‘ diseountenance of the crying iniquity,” remonstrated wi r 
Daff on the unchristian nature of the proposal, stigmatizing it with good em- 
phasis, “‘ as a sinful nourishing of carnality in his day and generation.” Mr 
Micklewham, however, interfered, and said, “ it was a matter of weight and 
concernment, and therefore it behoves you to consult Mr S on the fit- 
ness of the thing. For if the thing itself is not fit and proper, it cannot expect 
his countenance ; and, on that account, before we reckon on his compliance 
with what Mr Daff has propounded, we should first learn whether he approves 
of it at all.” Whereupon the two elders and the session-clerk adjourned to the 
manse, in which Mr Snodgrass, during the absenge of the incumbent, had 
taken up his abode. 

The heads of the previous conversation were recapitulated by Mr Mickle- 
wham, as the Rev. Mr F—— of Port Glasgow Sabbathly says, in the perora- 
tion of his sermons, “‘ with as much brevity as was consistent with oe mpae 37 
and the matter being duly digested by Mr Snodgrass, that orthodox young 
man, as Mrs Glibbans denominated him, on hearing him for the first time, de- 
clared that the notion of a pay christening was a benevolent and kind thought, 
* For, is not the order to increase and multiply, one of the first commands in 
the Scriptures of truth ?” said Mr Snodgrass, addressing himself to Mr Craig. 
‘* Surely, then, when children are brought into the world, a t law of our 
nature has been fulfilled, and there is cause for rejoicing and gladness! And is 
it not an obligation imposed upon all Christians, to welcome the stranger, and to 
feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked ; and what greater stranger can there 
be than a helpless babe ? who more in need of sustenance than the infant, that 
knows not the way even to its mother’s bosom? and whom shall we clothe, if 
we do not the wailing innocent, that the hand of Providence places in poverty 
and nakedness before us, to try, as it were, the depth of our Christian prin- 
ciples, = awaken the sympathy of our humane feclings ?” 

OL. . 30 
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Mr Craig replied, “ Its a’ very true and sound what Mr Snodgrass has ob. 
served, but Tam Glen’s wean jis .meither'a stranger, nor yhungry, nor naked, 


but a sturdy brat, that has been rinning ‘its lane for mare than sax weeks,” 
" Ah !” said Mr Snodgrass familiarly, ‘I fear, Mr Craig, ye’re a Malthusian 
in your heart.” The sanctimonious elder was yang pend at the word. Of 
maby a'virighs shade arid moflifigation of sectariariism he had heard, ‘but ' 
Maithusian heresy was new to ‘his ears, and awful to his conscience, and-he 
begged Mr Snodgrass to tell him in what it chiefly consisted, protesting his in- 
nocence of that, and of every erroneous doctrine. 

Mr Snodgrass happened to regard the opinions of Malthus on population, 
as equally contrary to religion and nature, and not at all founded in truth. 
*'It is evident, that the reproductive principle in the earth and vegetables, and 
all things and animals which constitute the means of subsistence, is much 
more vigorous than in man ; it may be therefore affirmed, that the multiplica- 
tion of the means of subsistence is an effect of the multiplication of population, 
for the one is augmented in quantity, by the skill and care of the other,” said 
Mr Snodgrass, seizing with avidity this opportunity of stating what he thought 
on the subject, although his auditors were but the session-clerk, and two elders 
of a country parish. We cannot pursue the train of his argument, but we 
should do injustice to the philosophy of Malthus, if we suppressed the obser- 
vation which Mr Daff made at the conclusion. ‘‘ Gude safe’s!” said the good- 
natured elder, “ if it’s true that we breed faster than the Lord provides for 
us, we maun drown the poor folks’ weans like kittlings.” ‘‘ Na, na,” ex- 
claimed Mr Craig, “ ye’re a’ out neighbour, I see now the utility of church 
censures.” “‘ True,” said Mr Micklewham, “ andthe ordination of the stool 
of repentance, the horrors of which, in the opinion of the fifteen lords at Edin- 
burgh, palliated child-murder, is doubtless a Malthusian institution.” But Mr 
Snodgrass put an end to the ‘controversy, by fixing a day for the christening, 
and) telling, he would do his best .to procure a good collection, according to the 
benevolent suggestion of Mr Daff. And to this cause we are indebted for 
the next series of the Pringle correspondence, .for our worthy and intellis 
gent correspondent, Mr M‘Gruel, dined at the manse, on the day appoint- 
ed, along with Mrs Glibbans and daughter, Miss Mally Glencairn, Miss 
Isabella ‘Todd, &c. and other friends of the ministers’ family, whom Mr Snod- 
grass invited from Irvine, to be present at the christening; and it was after 
drinking the doctor's health, in excellent three year old gooseberry, of Mrs 
Pringle's own making, that the following letters were produced, and read, as 
Miss Mally said, ‘ pro bono publico,” and to satisfy all concerned in the fa- 
mily. ‘Where Miss Mally learned her Latin, we know not, for at Moore's 
school, neither in our time, nor in that of our senior, the right honourable 
David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk, were any young women taught there in that 
tongue ; and we doubt, if even such a thing was known, in the more ancient 
da i of the worthy Mr Dickie. But as the late Dr Oliphant of Dumbarton, a 
delightful man, said one day in a sern.on concernin salt having lost its savour, 
observing, “ it was a pity there was such a dreadful duty on so useful an 
article ; that, however, is none of our business at present, let us leave it, and 
ail the other temporalities of sin, to the king’s ministers, and minister to the 
word.” So, therefore, returning from the digression concerning Miss Mally 
Glenecairn, and the grammar schoolmasters of Irvine, we beg attention, in the 
first place, to Mr Andrew Pringle’s account of his late Majesty's funeral. 


mm 


Letter XII. 


Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 
Windsor Castle Inn. 





My Dear FRiEND,—I have all my 
life been strangely susceptible of pleas- 
ing impressions from public spectacles 
where great crowdsareassembled. This, 
perhaps you will say, is but another 


way of confessing, that, like the com- 
mon vulgar, I am fond of sights and 
shows. It may be so, but it is not 
from the pageants that I derive my en- 
joyment. A multitude, in fact, is to 
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me as it were a strain of music, which, 
with an inestimable and magical influ- 
ence, calls up from the unknown abyss 
of the feelings, new' combinations of 
fancy, which, though vague and ob 
scure, as those nebule of light that a- 
stronomers have supposed to be the 
rudiments of unformed stars, after- 
wards become distinct and brilliant 
acquisitions. Ina crowd, I am like 
the somnambulist in the highest de- 

of the luminous crisis, when it is 


contemplation, wherein all things have 
an intimate affinity with the state of 
man, and yet bear no resemblance to 
the objects that address themselves to 
his corporeal faculties. This delight- 
ful experience, as it may be called, I 
have enjoyed this evening, to an ex- 

isite degree, at the funeral of the 
Siig 3 but, although the whole suc- 
cession of incidents is indelibly im- 
printed on my recollection, I am still so 
much affected by the emotion that they 
excited, as to be incapable of convey- 
ing to you any intelligible description 

what I saw. It'was indeed a scene 
witnessed ee = — ¥ a 
feelings, and the effect partakes of the 
mem of a dream. 

T was within the walls of an ancient 
castle, 

* So old as if they had forever stood, 

So strong as if they would forever stand,” 
and it was almost midnight. The 
towers, like the vast spectres of depart- 
ed ages, raised their embattled heads 
to the skies, monumental witnesses of 
the strength and antiquity of a great 
monarchy. A prodigious multitude 
filled the courts of that venerable edi- 
fice, surrounding on all sides a dark 
embossed structure, the sarcophagus, 
as it seemed to me at the moment, of 
the heroism of chivalry. 

** A change cameo’er the spirit of 
my dream,” and I beheld the scene 
suddenly illuminated, and the blaze of 
torches, the glimmering of arms, and 
warriors and horses, while a mosaic of 
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human faces, covered like a pavement 
the courts. A deép low side sound 
pealed from a distance ; in the same 
moment, a trumpet answered with a 
single mournful note from the stateliest 
and darkest portion of the fabric, and 
it was Hoy = be in every ear, “* it is 
coming.” en an awful cadence of 
solemm music, that affected the heart 
like silence, was’ heard at intervals, 
and a numerous retinue of grave and 


‘venerable men, 
said a new world is unfolded to his * 


*‘ The fathers of their time, 


Those mighty master spirits, that withstood 


‘The fall of monarchies, and high upheld 


Their country’s standard, glorious in ‘the 
storm,” 

Passed slowly before me, bearing the 
emblems and trophies of a king. They 
were as a series of great historical 
events, and-I beheld behind them, 
following and followed, an awful and 
indistinct image, like the vision of Job. 
It moved on, and I could not discern 
the form thereof, but there were hon- 
ours, and heraldries, and sorrow, and 
silence, and I heard the stir of a pro- 
found hom orming within the 
breasts of all the witnesses. But I 
must not indulge myself farther on 
this subject. I cannot hope to excite 
in you the emotions with which I was 
so profoundly affected. In the visible 
objects of the funeral of George the 
Third, there was but little magni- 
ficence ; all its sublimity was derived 
from the trains of thought and cur- 
rents of feeling, which the sight of so 
many illustrious characters, surround- 
ed by circumstances associated with 
the greatness and antiquity of the 
kingdom, was necessarily calculated to 
call forth. In this respect, however, 
it was perhaps the sublimest spectacle 
ever witnessed in this island; and I 
am sure, that I cannot live so long as 
ever again to behold another, that will 
equally interest me to the saine depth 
and extent. Yours, 


_Anprew Prinows. 





We should ill perform the part of faithful historians, did we omit to record 
the sentiments expressed by the company on this occasion. Mrs Glibbans, 


whose knowledge of the 


ints of orthodoxy, had not their equal in the three 


adjacent parishes, touilly declared, that Mr Andrew Pringle’s letter was no- 


thing but a 
it was just like the writer, a 
out any thing in the sha 
swer 


eal of clishmaclavers ; 
idiot, a touch here and a touch there, with- 
of cordiality or satisfaction. 
this objection with that sweetness of manner and virgin diffidence which 


that there was no'sense in it’; and that 
Miss Isabella Todd an- 


so well becomes a youthful female member of the establishment, controverting 
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the dogmas of a stoop of the Relief ion, by saying, that she thought Mr 
i “opal y 8 ug 
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a fine - . What is sensibility without judg- 
ment,” cried adversary, “ but a ing in the water, and a raising of 
na the fallow, without a’ his parleyvoos, have said, that such and 
such was the case, and that the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, but 
his clouds, and his spectres, and his visions of Job—O! an he could but think 
like Job!—O ! an he would but think like the patient man !—and was obliged 
to claut his flesh with a bit of a broken crock or porringer, we might have some 
of a repentance unto life. But Andrew Pringle, he’s a gone dick ; I never 
comfort or ex ion of the freethinker, since I heard that he was in- 
fected with the blue and yellow calamity of the Edinburgh Review ; in the 
which, I am credibly told, it is set forth, that women have not souls, but only 
a gut, and a gaw, and a gizzard, like a pigeon-dove, or a raven-crow, or any 
other outcast and abominated quadruped. ’ 

Here Miss Mally Glencairn in her effectual mediation, and said, “ It 
is very true that Andrew deals in the diplomaticks of obscurity ; but it is well 
known that he has a nerve for genius, and that in his own way, he kens the 
loan from the crown of the causeway, as well as the duck does the midden from 
the adle dib.” To this proverb, which we never heard before, our correspond- 
ent, Mr M‘Gruel subjoins an erudite note, in which he states, that middens 
were of great itude, and often of no less antiquity in the west of Scotland ; 
in so much, that the Trongate of Glasgow owes all its magnitude and grandeur 
tothem. It being within the recollection of persons yet living, that the afore- 
spacious and magnificent street, was at one time an open road, or highway, 
to the Trone, or market-cross, with thatched houses on each side, such 
y still be seen in that immaculate royal borough of Rutherglen ; and 
before each house asad b teteaslons midden, by the removal of which, in 

of modern degeneracy, the stately architecture of Argyle Street was 
But not to insist at too great length on such topics of ar ps rag lore, 
now insert the Doctor’s account of the funeral, and which, patly 
» follows our digression concerning the middens and magnificence of 
Ww, as it contains an authentic anecdote of a manufacturer from that city, 


ing champaign at the king’s dirgie. 
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Letter XIII. 


The Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session 
Clerk of Garnock. 
London. 


Dear Sir,—I have received your slip in a guinea note when the dish 


letter, and it is a great pleasure to me 
to hear that my people were all so 
much concerned at our distress in the 
Leith smack ; but what gave me the 
most contentment, was the ntance 
of Tam Glen. I hope, poor fellow, he 
will a ay husband ; but I have 
my doubts ; or the wife has really but 
asmall share of common sense, and no 
married man can do well unless his 
wife will let. Be however, a 
overly pleased wi r Craig on the 
penn Mh for he should have consider- 
ed frail human nature, and accepted 
of Tam’s confession of a fault, 
allowed the bairn to be i 


without any more ado. I think, hon- 
est Mr has acted like himself, and, 
I trust and , there will be a great 
gathering at the christening, and, that 
my mite may not be wanting, you will 


goes round, but in such a manner, 
that it may not be jealoused from 
whose hand it comes. 

Since my last letter, we have been very 
thrang in the way of seeing the curiosi- 
ties of London ; but I must go on re- 
gular, and tell you all, which, I think, 
it is my duty to do, that you may let 
my people know. First, then, we have 
been to Windsor Castle, to see the 
king lying in state, and, afterwards, 
his interment ; and sorry am I to say, 
it was not a sight that could satisfy 
any godly mind on such an occasion. 
We went in a coach of our own, by 
ourselves, and found the town of 
Windsor like a fair. We were then 
directed to the castle gate, where 3 
terrible crowd was gathered together ; 
and we had not been long in that 
crowd, till a pocket-picker, as I 
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t, cutted off the tail of my coat, 
with my pocket-book in the pocket, 
which 1 never missed at the time. 
But it seems the coat tail was found, 
and a policeman got it, and held it up 
on the end of his stick, and cried, 
whose pocket is this? showing the 
book that was therein, in his hand. I 
was confounded to see ed pocket- book 
there, and could scarcely believe my 
own eyes, but nigel i rs knew it at 
the first ce, said, “its my 
ee at the which, there was 
a great shout of derision among the 
multitude, and we would baith have 
then been glad to disown the pocket- 
book, but it was returned to us, I may 
almost say, against our will ; but the 
scorners, when they saw our confusion, 
behaved with great civility towards us, 
so that we got into the Castle-yard 
with no other damage than the loss of 
the flap of my coat-tail. 

Being in the Pear gae we follow- 
ed the crowd into another gate, and up 
astair, and saw the king lying in state, 
which was a very dismal sight—and I 
thought of Solomon in all his glory, 
when I saw the coffin, and the mutes, 
and the mourners, and reflecting on 
the long infirmity of mind of the good 
old king, I said to myself, in the words 
of the book of Job, “‘ Doth they not 
die even without wisdom.” 

When we had seen the sight, we 
came out of the Castle, and went to an 
inns to get a chack of dinner; but there 
was such a crowd, that no resting-place 
could for a time be found for us, gen- 
tle and semple were there, all mingled, 
and no respect of ns, only there 
was, at a table nigh unto ours, a fat 
Glasgow manufacturer, who ordered a 
bottle of champaign witie, and did all 
he could in the drinking of it by him- 
self, to show that he was a man in well 
doing titcumstances. While he was 
talking over his wine, a great peer of 
the realm, with a star on his heart, 
came into the room, and ordered a glass 
of brandy and water, and I could see, 
when he saw the Glasgow manufactur- 
er drinking champaign wine on that 
occasion, that he greatly marvelled 
thereat. 

When we had taken our dinner, we 
went out to walk and see the town of 
Windsor, but there was such a mob of 
coaches going and coming, and men 
and horses, that we left the streets, 
and went to inspect the King’s policy, 
which is of great. compass, but in a 
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careless order, though it costs a world 
of money to keep it up. Afterwards, 
we went back to the inns, to get tea 
for Mrs Pringle and her daughter, 
while Andrew Pringle, my son, was 
seeing if he could get tickets to buy, 
to let us into the inside of the castle, 
to see the burial—but he came back 
without luck, and I went out myself, 
being more experienced in the world, 
and I saw a gentleman’s servant with 
a ticket in his hand, and I asked him 
to sell it to me, which the man did 
with thankfulness, for five shillings, 
although the price was said to be gold- 
en guineas. But as this ticket admit. 
ted only one person, it was hard to say 
what should be done with it when I 
got back to my family. However, as 
by this time we were all very much 
fatigued, I gave it to Andrew Pringle, 
my son, and Mrs Pringle, and her 
daughter Rachel, agreed to bide with 
me in the inns. 

Andrew Pringle, my son, having 
got the ticket, left us sitting, when 
shortly after in came a nobleman, high 
in the cabinet, as I think he must 
have been, and he having politely 
asked leave to take his tea at our table, 
because of the great throng in the 
house, we fell into conversation toge- 
ther, and he understanding thereby 
that I was a minister of the Chuxch of 
Scotland, said he thought he could 
help us into a place to see the funeral ; 
so, after he drank his tea, he took 
us with him, and got us into the 
castle-yard, where we had an excel- 
lent place, near to the Glasgow manu- 
facturer that drank the champaign. 
The drink by this time, however, had 
got into that poor man’s head, and he 
talked so loud, and so little to the pur- 

, that the soldiers who were guard~- 
ing were obliged to make him hold his 
peace, at which he was not a little 
nettled, and told the soldiers that he 
had himself been a soldier, and served 
the kiag without pay, having been a 
volunteer officer. But this no 
more effect than to make the soldiers 
laugh at him, which was not a decent 
thing at the interment of their master, 
our most gracious Sovereign that was. 

However, in this situation we saw 
Ree ined tiene rua eed ae 
ver on ing sight ; an e e 
Mat flom Chidihetves with 98 itech 
propriety that there was no need for 
any guards at all; indeed, for that 
matter, of the two, the guards who 
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the w manufacturer, that ma- 
nifested an irreverent spirit towards 
the royal obsequies. But they are men 
familiar with the king of terrors on 
the field of battle, and it was not to be 

ted that their hearts would be 
daunted like those of others by a doing 
of a civil character. 

When all was over, we returned to 
the inns, to get our chaise, to go back 
to London that night, for beds were 
not to be had for love or money at 
Windsor, and we reached our tempo- 
rary home in Norfolk-street about 
four o’clock in the morning, well sa- 
tisfied with what we had seen,—but 
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had eaten the King’s bread, were the 
only ones there, saving and excepting 
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all the meantime I had forgotten the 
loss of the flap of my coat, which 
caused no little sport when [ came tp 
recollect what a pookit like body 1 
must have been, walking about in the 
King’s policy like a peacock without my 
tail. But I must conclude, for Mrs Prin- 
gle has a letter to put in the frank, for 
Miss Nanny Eydent, which you will 
send to her by one of your scholars, as 
it contains information that may be ser. 
viceable to Miss Nanny in her busi- 
ness, both as a mantua-maker anda 
superintendent of the genteeler sort of 
burials at Irvine and our vicinity. So 
that this is all from your friend and 
pastor, 


ZACHARIAH PRINGLE, 


« J think,” said Miss Issabella Todd, as Mr Micklewham finished the read. 
ing of the Doctor's epistle, “ that my friend Rachel might have given me some 
account of the ceremony, but Captain Sabre seems to have been a much more 
interesting object to her than all pride and pomp that so bewildered her bro- 
ther, or even the Glasgow manufacturer to her father.” In saying these words, 
the young lady took the following letter from her pocket, and was on the point 
of beginning to read it, when Miss Becky Glibbans exclaimed: “I had aye my 
fears that Rachel was but light-headed, and I'll no be surprised to hear more 
about her and the dragoon or a’s done.” Mr Snodgrass looked at Becky, as if 
he had been afflicted at the moment with unpleasant ideas, and perhaps he 
would have rebuked the spitefulness of her insinuations, had not her mother 
anny snubbed the uncongenial maiden, in terms at least as pungent as any 
which the reverend gentleman would have ae ‘ I’m sure,” replied Miss 
Becky, pertly, “‘ I meant no ill, but if Rachel Pringle can write about nothing 
but this Captain Sabre, she might as well let it alone, and her letter canna be 
worth the ing.” “ Upon that,” said the clergyman, “ we can forma 
judgment when we have heard it, and I beg that Miss Isabella may proceed,” 
which she did accordingly. 





Letrer XIV. 
Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Tod. 


My Dear Beit,—I take up my 
pen with a feeling of disappointment 
such as I never felt before. Vesterday 
was the day appointed for the funeral 
of the old king, and it was agreed 
that we should go to Windsor, to pour 
the tribute of our tears upon the royal 
bier, in Sabre promised to go 
with us, as he is well acquainted with 
the town, and .the interesting objects 
around the castle, so dear to ray, 
and embalmed by the genius of Shak- 
speare and many a minor bard, and I 
— myself a day of unclouded 

icity—but the captain was ordered 
to be on duty,—and the crowd was so 
rude and riotous, that I had no enjoy- 
ment whatever, but pining with cha- 


: London. 
grine at the little respect paid by the 
rabble to the virtues of departed mo- 
narchy. I would fainly have retired 
into some solemn and sequestered 

ve, and breathed my sorrows to the 
istening waste. Nor was the loss of 
the Captain, to explain and illuminate 
the different barionial circumstances 
around the castle, the only thing that 
I had to regret in this ever-memorable 
excursion—my tender and affectionate 
mother was so desirous to see every 
ing in the most particular manner, 
in order that she might give an account 
of the funeral to Nanny Eydent, that 
she had no mercy either upon me or 
my father, but obliged us to go with 
her to the most difficult and inacces- 
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ible places. How vain was all this 
ssireteetous assiduity, for of what avail 
can the ceremonies of @ royal funeral 
be to Miss Nanny; at Irvine, where 
kings never die, and where, if they 
did, it is not at all probable that Miss 
Nanny would be employed to direct 
their solemn obsequies. As for my 
prother, he was so entranced with his 
own enthusiasm, that he paid but little 
attention to us, which made me the 
more sensible of the want we suffered 
from the absence of Captain Sabre. In 
a word, my dear Bell, never did I pass 
a more unsatisfactory day, and I wish 
it blotted for ever from my remem- 
brance. Let it therefore be consigned 
to the abysses of oblivion, while I recall 
the more pleasing incidents that have 
happened since I wrote you last. 

On Sunday, according to invitation, 
as I told you, we dined with the Ar- 
gents—and were entertained by them 
in a style at once most splendid, and 
on the most easy footing. I shall not 
attempt to describe the consumeable 
materials of the table, but call your 
attention, my dear friend, to the intel- 
lectual portion of the entertainment, 
a subject much more congenial to your 
delicate and refined character. 

Mrs Argent isa lady of considerable 
personal magnitude, of an open and 
affable disposition ; in this respect, in- 
deed, she bears a striking resemblance 
to her nephew, Captain Sabre, with 
whose relationship to her we were un- 
acquainted before that day. She re- 
ceived us as friends in whom she felt 
a peculiar interest, for when she heard 
that my mother had got her dress and 
mine from Cranburn Alley, she ex- 
pressed the greatest astonishment, and 
told us, that it was not@t all a place 
where persons of fashion could expect 
to be properly served. Nor can I dis- 
guise the fact, that the flounced and 

eous garniture of our dresses was 
in shocking contrast to the amiable sim- 
ay of her’s and the fair Arabella, 
er daughter, a charming girl, who 
notwithstanding the fashionable splen- 
dour in which she has been educated, 
displays a delightful sprightliness of 
manner, that I have some notion, has 
not been altogether lost on the heart 
of at brother. 
en we returned up stairs to the 
drawing-room, after dinner, Miss Ara- 
bella took her harp, and was on the 
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point of favouring us with a Mozart ; 
but her mother, recollecting that we 
were Presbyterians, thought it might 
not be agreeable, and she desisted,— 
which I was sinful enough to regret ; 
_ ——— ie evidently alarm- 
ed at the idea of playing on the 

on a Sunday night, that I chir 
my own wishes, in filial veneration for 
those of that respected parent. In- 
deed, fortunate it was that the music 
was not performed, for, when we re- 
turned home, my father remarked 
with great solemnity, that such a way 
of passing the Lord’s night as we had 
passed it, would have been a great sin 
in Scotland. 

Captain Sabre, who called on us 
next morning, was so delighted when 
he understood that we were acquaint- 
ed with his aunt, that he lamented he 
had not happened to know it before, 
as he would, in that case, have met us 
there. He is indeed very ‘attentive, 
but I assure you that I feel no parti- 
cular interest about him, for although 
he is certainly a very handsome young 
man, he is not such a genius as my 
brother, and has no literary partiali- 
ties. But literary accomplishments 
are, you know, foreign to the military 
profession, and if the Captain has not 
distinguished himself by cutting up 
authors in the reviews, he has acquired 
an honourable medal, by overcoming 
the enemies of the civilized world at 
Waterloo. 

To-night the play-houses open again, 
and we are going to the Oratorio, and 
the Captain goes with us, a circum- 
stance which I am the more pleased 
at, as we are strangers, and he will tell 
us the names of the performers. My 
father made some scruple of consent- 
ing to be of the party, but when he 
heard that an Oratorio was a concert 
of sacred music, he. thought it would 
be only a sinless deviation if he did, so 
he goes likewise. The Captain, there- 
fore, takes an early dinner with us at 
five o’clock.—Alas! to what changes. 
am I doomed,—that was the tea hour 
at the manse of Garnock. O when 
shall I revisit the primitive simplici- 
ties of my native scenes again. But 
time nor distance, my dear Bell, can- 
not change the affection with which I 
subscribe myself, ever affectionately, 
your's, 

RacHEL PRINGLE. 





/ 
| 
{ 
j 
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At the conclusion of this letter, the countenance of Mrs Glibbans was eyj. 
dently so darkened, that it daunted the sae like an eclipse of the sun, 
in i 


under which all nature is saddened. ‘ What you, Mr Snodgrass,” said 
that spirit-stricken lady, “‘ What think you of this dining on the Lord’s Day, 
—this playing on the harp; the carnal Mozarting of that ungodly family, with 
whom the corrupt human nature of our friends has been chambering.” Mr 
Snodgrass was at some loss for an answer, and hesitated, but Miss Mally 
Glencairn relieved him from his embarrassment, by remarking, that “ the harp 
was a holy instrument,” which somewhat troubled the settled orthodoxy of Mrs 
Glibbans’ visage. ‘‘ Had it been an organ,” said Mr Snodgrass, dryly, “ there 
might have been, perhaps, more reason to doubt ; but, as Miss Mally justly 
remarks, the harp has been used from the days of King David in the perform. 
ances of sacred music, her with the psalter, the timbrel, the sackbut, and 
the cymbal.” The of the polemical Deborah of the Relief-Kirk was 
somewhat by this explanation, and she inquired in a more diffident 
tone, ‘whether 2 Mozart was not a metrical paraphrase of the song of Moses 
after the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, in which case, I must 
own,” she observed, “‘ that the sin and guilt of the thing is less grievous in the 
ight of u1m before whom all the actions of men are abominations.” Miss Isa- 
Todd, availing herself of this break in the conversation, turned round to 
Miss Nanny Eydent, and begged that she would read her letter from Mrs 
Pringle. We should do injustice, however, to honest worth and patient indus- 
try, were we, in thus introducing Miss Nanny to our readers, not to give them 
some account of her lowly and virtuous character.. 

Miss Nanny was the eldest of three sisters, the ae ge of a shipmaster, 
who was lost at sea when they were very young ; and his all having perished 
with him, they were indeed, as their mother said, the children of poverty and 
sorrow. By the help of a little credit, the widow contrived, in a small shop, to 
eke out her days till Nanny was able to assist her. It was the intention of the 
Se to take up a girls’ school for reading and knitting, and Nanny was 

ined to instruct the pupils in that higher branch of accomplishment—the, 
different stitches of the sampler. But about the time that Nanny was advan- 
cing to the requisite degree of perfection in chain steek and pie-holes—indeed 
made some progress in the Lord’s prayer between two yew-trees—tam- 
bouring was introduced at Irvine, and Nanny was sent to acquire a competent 
knowledge of that classic art. In this she instructed her sisters; and such wae 
the fruit of their application and constant industry, that her mother abandoned 
the design of keeping school, and continued to ply her little huxtry in more. 
easy circumstances. The fluctuations of trade in time taught them that it 
would not be wise to trust to the loom, and accordingly Nanny was at some. 
pains to learn mantua-making ; and it was fortunate that she did so—for the 
tambouring gradually went out of fashion, and the flowering which followed. 
suited less the infirm constitution of poor Nanny. The making of gowns for 
ordinary occasions led to the making of mournings, and the making of mourn- 
ings naturally often caused Nanny to be called in at deaths, which, in process 
time, promoted her to have the management of burials ; and in this line of 
business she has now a large proportion of the genteelest in Irvine and its vi- 
cinity ; and in all her various engagements her behaviour has been as blame- 
less and_obliging as her assiduity has been uniform—in so much, that the nu- 
merous ladies to. whom she is known, take a particular pleasure in supplying 
her with the newest patterns, and earliest information, respecting the varieties 
and changes of fashions ; and to the influence of the same good feelings in the 
breast of Mrs Pringle, Nanny was indebted for the following letter. How far 
the information which it contains may be deemed exactly suitable to the cir- 
cumstances in which Miss Nanny’s lot is cast, our readers may judge for them- 
selves ; but, on the authority of Mr M‘Gruel, we are happy to state that it has 
proved of no small advantage to her: for since it has been Leow’ that she had 
received a full, true, and particular account of all manner of London. fashions, 
from so ing and notable a woman as the minister’s wife of Garnock, her 
consideration has been so augmented in the opinion of the neighbouring gentle- 
women, that she is not only in the present season consulted as to funerals, but 
is often called in to assist in the decoration and arrangement of wedding-din- 
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ners, and other occasions of sumptuous nts by which she is enabled, 


during the suspension of the flowering 
spected livelihood. 
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» to earn a lowly but a re« 


Letrer XV. 
Mrs Pringle, to Miss Nanny Eydent, Mantua-maker, Seagate-head, Irvine. 


: Londen. 

Dear Miss Nanny,—Miss Mall 

Glencairn Ng pe wy a - as it 
happent that I was » by our 
misfortunes in the ship, from riting 
to you konserning the London fashons 
os Bqwenniet for I wantit to be per- 
tikylor, and to say nothing but what 
I saw with my own eyes, that it might 
be servisable to you in your bizness— 
so now I will begin with the old king’s 
burial, as you have sometimes okashon 
to lend a helping hand in that way at 
Irvine, and ae could be more 
genteeler of the kind than a royal ob- 
sakew for a patron ; but no living sole 
can give a distink account of this mat- 
ter, for you know the old king was 
the father of his piple, and the croud 
was so great. Howsomever we got in« 
to our oun hired. shaze at daylight : 
and when we were let out at the castel 
yet of Windsor, we went into the mob, 
and by-and-by we got within the cas- 
tel walls, when great was the lamenta- 
tion for the purdition of shawls and 
shoos, and the doctor’s coat pouch was 
clippit off by a pocket-picker. We 
then ran to a wicket-gate, and up an 
old timber-stair with a rope ravel, and 
then we got to a great pentit chamber 
called King George’s Hall: After that 
we were allowt to go into another room 
full of guns and guards, that told us 
all to be silent: so then we all went 
like sawlies, holding our tongues in 
an awful manner, into a dysmal room 
hung with black cloth, and lighted with 
dum wax-candles in silver skonses, 
and men in a row all in mulancholic 
posters. At length and last we came 
to the coffin; but although I was as 
partikylor as possoble, I could see no- 
thing that I would recommend. As 
for the interment, there was nothing 
but even down wastrie—wax-candles 
blowing away in the wind, and flun- 
kies as fou as pipers, and an unreverent 
mob that scarsly could demean them- 
selves with decency as the bodie was 
going by; only the Duke of York, 
who carrit the head, had on no hat, 


which I think was the newest identical 
thing in the affair: but really there 
Vou. VII. 


was nothing that could be recommen- 
ded. Howsomever I understood that 
there was no draigie, which was a sav- 
ing ; for the bread and wine for such 
a multitude would have been a dis- 
truction to a lord’s living: and ‘this is 
the only point that the fashon set in 
the king’s feunoral may be follot in 
Irvine. 

Since the burial we have been to see 
ew where = leddies were — 
in deep mu 3 but exceptin 
some thad black genes on’ thle 
heads, I saw leetil for admiration—only 
that bugles, I can ashure you, are not 
worn at all this seeson; and surely 
this murning must be a vast detro- 
mint to bizness—for where there is no 
verietie, there can be but leetel to do 
in your line. But one thing I should 
not forget, and that is, that in the 
vera best houses, after tea and. coffee 
after dinner, a cordial dram is handed 
about ; but likewise I could observe, 
that the fruit is not set on with the 
cheese, as in our of the country, 
but comes, after cloth is drawn, 
with the wine ; and no such a thing 
as a punch-bowl is to be heard: of 
within the four walls of London. 
Howsomever what I principaly notised 
was, that the tea and coffee is not 
made by the lady of the house, but 
out of the room, and brought if with- 
out sugar or milk on servors, every one 
helping himself, and only plain flims 
loaf and butter is served—no’ such 
thing as short-bread, seed-cake, bun, 
marmlet, or jeelly to be seen, which is 
an okonomical plan, and well worth 
of adaptation in ginteel families wi 
narrow incomes, in Irvine or elsewhere. 

But when I tell Bry roses am now 

ing to say, you will not be surprizt 
SS the great wealth in London. I paid 
for a bumbeseen-gown, not a bit bet- 
ter than the one that was made by 
you that the sore calamity befell, and 
no so fine neither, more than three 
times oc price; so you see, Miss 
Nanny, if you were going to spouse 
your fetus, you could not do better 
than pack up your ends and your awls 
and come to eee But ye're far 

3 
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is is nota town cover that I was going to » for a 


for any creditable young woman like licht afternoon seam, as the m 
‘you to live in by herself, and I am for the king will no beso general wih 
e spring fashons will be 


ve 
wearying to be back, though its hard you, and 
will get his coming on to help my gathering—so 
I wish you, howsom< no more at present from your friend 
ever, to mind the patches for the bed- and valine 
JANET PRIncue, 





DANIEL O'ROURKE, AN EPIC POEM. 





, ( Private.) 

SIR, . July 25, 1820. 
Tue Se og agg Sp by a friend of mine, who asks me to 
introduce So poe He is willing to submit them entirely to your judg. 
ment ; and I not attempt to bias it Bote observations on their merits or 
demerits. I shall only remark, that he ve cantos of this length, either 
written or planned—I do not know which—a length fixed on to accommodate 
each portion to two or ane in your Magazine. The story is very droll 
and fanciful, and tells irably in prose. It is, I believe, ori inal. ¥ have 
not time to give the outlines of it, but the names of his cults: 1t thes eunibs 
any guide to you) are, Ist, Paddy Blake. 2d, The Mountain Daisy. 3d, The 
Eagle Flight. 4th, The Moon. 5th, The Pail of Water. 

Whether you accept or reject this communication, write to me about it 
ily. I shall not conceal it from you, that I wish my friend were well re- 
ceived pean ee a nee ae deal better, a very 
worthy . This, I believe, is his first transgression in the way of rhyme. 
I = some mystification about Jeffrey a few days ago. I hope it helped 
you to fill a or two. As I am on the subject of contributions, I can tell 
you that I could procure some dozen of followers here to send you articles, but 
they are almost all rhymsters, and I see you are too well —- with that 
commodity. I believe there is not a single person here, who ever thinks 
of writing a serious, or a critical, or a literary prose article, and our ways are 
i i They amuse themselves with pasquinading their neighbours 
in various little publications, quite unintelligible, out of the precincts of —~ 
A similar system seems to il likewise at Cork. The gen n who wrote 
Dowden’s speech for you just written a narrative of his madness, which 
he intends to print. It really is equal to Swift in wit, and just as libellous. 
I visit Cork pretty often on business, and endeavour to turn the good people 
to better things, but it will not do. You are quite popular there. I remain, 
dear Sir, s, &c. R. T. S, 





MR EDITOR, : 
I srent the spring of this yur in sailing about the south-western coast of 
Ireland, and I do not think I ever a pleasanter time in all my life. From 
the mouth of the Blackwater to that of the Kenmure, there is not a port, creek, 
or landing-place, at which I haye not an acquaintance, and my boat’s com- 
pan ere as gay fellows as ever reefed a sail or feathered an oar. I am sure, 
FP had time or inclination to write a detail of my adventures, I could fill three 
octavos as large as Peter’s Letters, not indeed like that worthy Welch physi- 
cian, with accounts of li people, but with pleasant histories of all sorts 
of by land and sea. The coast abounds with situations ps tay eqoally 
to poet and the sm with romantic beauties that enchant the . 
and nooks obscure that the gauger. In which capacity I visited them it 
aed ize I Glangariffe, a place abounding with th 
n the course of my cruize at , a place abounding with the 
picturesque. I iney every man t it from Squire Sim White, down to the 
round dozens of Sullivans that fill up the ranks of the population. It is a soli- 
tary spot, yet it has its amusements as well as other places. I slept one night 
at the little alehouse, and before 1 went to bed discussed a pig or two of punch 
with some of the patives and my own party. We had a great deal of varied 
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conversation— intellectual, convivial, theological, political, musical, poetical, 
and antiquarian. The Reverend Father M‘Carthy (called familiarly in Glan- 
gariffe, Buzzhure, a corruption of Bonjour, which is his usual salutation) was 
of the party, and contributed of course to the demolition of the potables and 
the merriment of the conversation. From him I heard various stories of that 

of the world, and many minute antiquarian or ical facts, of which 
tis the great living depositary. Among the rest he us the romantic 

of Daniel O’Rourke, which took such a hold on my imagination that I 
sail net tad tat te Se bed, as the saying is, until I had versified it ; and 
finding the ottava rima the most fashionable and easily composed style of versi- 
fication, I instantly adopted it for the story. I send you the first canto by the 
hands of my friend Mr Clutterbuck, a in the house of Chitterbuck & 
Co. mentioned by Mr Crabbe in his Tales of the Hall, a very quiet, civil, and 
well-behaved young gentleman. I hope you will find my “ adventurous * 
as full of “ gleams of fancy” as Benjamin the Waggoner, a poem of which, in 


spite of all malicious criticism, I am very fond. I ¢: to see my first canto 
in your next Magazine ; the rest shall be forwarded in due course.—I remain, 
Sir, your humble Servant, Facarty o Focarry. 


Blarney, July 21, 1820. 
DANIEL O0’ROURKE, 
An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
BY FAGARTY O’FOGARTY, ESQ. OF BLARNEY. 


CANTO I. 
PATRICK BLAKE. 


I. 

I rrust, O gentle reader, you'll excuse 

A rhyming novice, if he dare rehearse 
The promptings of a sad, a sorry muse, 

As sorrow is the subject of his verse ; 
And that your crys any not abuse 

A style allowed to be both sweet and terse, 
Nor if in anger will resentment fire on 
A metre now immortalized by Byron. 


Il. 

Although some gentlemen decry Don Juan,* 

roy shun See a most indecent fellow, 
I still believe that of our poems, few, one 

Will find in harmony so rich and mellow ; 
Heavens ! how unlike the riff-raff cockney crew, 

Jeff praised in his Review—the blue and yellow,t 
Give me the poet who can fire soul, 
To drain your eye-lid or to drain your bowl, 

IIL. 

And such art thou, Don Juan, Corsair, Childe, 

Whichever title please thy godlike soul, 
Thou who can’st call up stormy passions, wild 

As the bleak winds, which howl around the pole, 
Or the warm tear upon the cheek, as mild 

As when light zephyrs o’er sweet violets roll, 
And can at times induce us to be friskey, 
Like our kind sweethearts, or our native whiskey.’ 





* Among the rest Blackwood’s Magazine,—Yet I am confident it is not for its 
its imagery, ite fancy, or its feeling, ut Sor peinciples which none can excuse, and whic, 
few will be found to extenuate. 
+ The Edinburgh Review. 
** Yet mark one caution, e’er thy next review : 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue.”==»BYRON. 


which 
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Iv. 

Hold! there’s another fav'rite of the nine, 

For whose droll page I long have used to hanker, 
Whose vein of poetry is quite a mine, 

As witness his facetious, crazy Banker ; 
Long may it live to build the lofty line, 

To Constable’s poor rogues a thorn and canker, 
I’m sure you know the gentleman I mean, 
Wast~z, himself a moving Magazine. 


, v. 
On these two poets then I lay the blame, 
Lord Byron and Will Wastle, if that I, 
Should in my story rere too dull or tame, 
And from the field be forced to turn or fly ; 
For they have earned so vast, so fair a fame, 
That it would be a pity not to try 
And lay up for myself some shreds of glory, 
The preface thus despatch’d—now to my story. 


vi. 
It happen’d once, some fifty years ago, 
That i in the town of rome all 
Named Patrick Blake, an oily, round-faced beau, 
A steady worshipper of pipe and can ; 
Upon his nose there shone that ready glow, 
That seems as if ’twould always need a fan ; 
In short he was a man, who, jest apart, 
Would guzzle ale and smoke with all his heart. 


vit. 

And better liquor was it than the slops, 

(Receipts for which sage Accum’s* book contains) 
Which fill our stomachs from the ist’s shops, 

With Gentian, Quassia, and outlandish grains ; 
In Pat’s time beer was made of malt and hops, 

And brewers were contented with fair gains ; 
I wonder much the faculty don’t buy sense, 
And furnish men who physic with a licence. 


Vill. - 

In times we speak of whiskey too was made, 

They call’d Potheen, and sold so very cheap, 
So sweet and wholesome, none were much afraid, 

Of head or purse to drink themselves asleep, 
Or raise it to the lips of modest maid, 

*T was mild as dew-drops that the roses weep, 
But such stuff now will give a man the colic, 
’Tis so bedamned with acid vitriolic. 


1x. 
The ale was like the Edinburgh ale 
At Johnnie Dowie’st or the High-street Amos, 





© Mr Death-in-the-pot. 
+ An an ale-house in Edinburgh, long known for the flavour of its ale, and for 


the characters w! uented it in former days. It was a favourite re- 
treat of Burns, who is said to ees some verses in its praise. I believe they 
commence thus-—they may be 


spurious. 

« Oh Dowie’s ale thou art the thing 
Gars mak us crack, gars mak us sing, 
And frae us a’ our cares to fling 

Awa wi’ anger.”” 


Dowie is deadand I am dowie. 
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When not too fresh or altogether stale, ' 

But just a month in bottle, ‘tis so famous, 
That we'd prefer it to the muscatel 

Of Gallic plains, no epicure would blame us, 
But straightway purchase dozens for his throttle, 
Could he but taste the drainings of a bottle. 


X. 

But to return—Poor Paddy had a wife, 

The very plague and torment of his ‘soul, 
The harbinger of battle and of strife, 

And, what was worse, the filcher of his bowl ; 
In truth he led a very sorry life, 

And often to the “‘ mounTAIN Datsy”™ stole, 
Where freed from Bec, the gayest of the gay, 
He’d drain his mug, and puff the hours away. 


XI. 
Delightful herb! Tobacco, lord of plants, 
How grateful is thy fragrance to the soul ! 
Who harbours care, or true enjoyment wants, 
When round his head thy airy currents roll ; 
When circling wreath the ascending wreath supplents, 
Till every nook is filled and every hole ; 
While through the dark the tiny spark will rise, 
Like fairy meteor in its cloudy skies ? 


xIL 
But darkness reigned here: the brilliant moon 
Threw lovely lustre o’er the scene to-night, 
The climbing woodbine round the lattice strewn 
Reflected back its silvery rays of light ; 
Oh! ’twas so clear, so chastened, not at noon 
Could forms appear more purely or more bright : 
And there was Paddy gazing from within 
The cozy parlour of a country inn— 


XIII. 
The “ mounTaIN DaIsy”—'twas a far-fam’d spot, 
And nature’s — regard it still ; 
Though levell’d now the jasmine and the cot, 
There still remain the clear and bubbling rill, 
And high o'ertopping mountains—'twas a grot, 
The best of grottos, where a man may 
His scrip with cheese, his belly with good ale, 
His od with glee from joke, or song, or tale. 


xIv. 
There was a pretty lawn before the door, 
Where many a sport and active feat was tried, 
Where oft the pipe or fiddle brought a score 
Of tight-bound maidens, widow, wife, or bride, 





* About forty years ago, the traveller, on his journey from Bantry to Glangariffe, might 
have ved, not far the town of Bantry, a fine large board, swinging freely in the 
wind the top of a long red pole, with ‘‘ BREaxFasts, Porter, Wine, Brandy, &c. 
seli eve,” ip goodly letters, pa one cide ; sl on the other aids, a ngs funganEiheSoue, 
somewhat resembling an overgrown mushroom or a late cauliflower—a observation, 
however, discovered to you that this was intended (as the letters underneath inform you) 
for a mountain daisy. 

This inn was very romantically situated, and though now no more, its site is the attrac- 
tion of every visitor to that quarter of Ireland. Never does a party visit Glangariffe with- 
out paying their to the glen of the ** Mountain Daisy,”"—_Vide Townsend’s Sur- 
vey of the County of Corks ‘ 5 
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To seek the dance or gypsy’s mystic lore, 

Or willing kiss to true love ne’er denied ; 
And oft, in emulation on the green, 
Some youthful buffer’s sinewy arms was seen 


xv. 
To fling the thump—like him of m wers, 
The Sir fs ae of ee -" 
ay paves by ey oy beonoy ag flowers 
Of sweetest poesy, ce fli 
Around his honour’d tomb—while the swift hours, 
With thrilling harmony on noiseless wing, 
Still chant his set forth by him we’re proud in, 
The soft, the sweet, the soul-subduing Dowpzn.* 


xvi. 
On Sunday morning, *twas the rendezvous 
Of such as, from city toil and dust, 


Seek the green fields in preference to the pew 
To air their buttons after six days wae? ; 
With baskets cramm’d, in some the savoury stew, 
— others ham—in <9 3 _ I must 
ot waste my paper on such flimsy rhyme. 
I'll give enough of that some other time. ; 
xvViI. 
Here eens ee vaiiieamuien a 
Sitti some widely ing oak, 
To ip the old maid’s beverage—God knows 
Their real pleasure was the biting joke, 
The daily scandal—no one can sw 
How maids of fifty love such to croak ; 
But blame them not, they’re curious, and they trade in 
Such ware as drove dame Eve from out of Eden. 


XVII. 

There was a club of gentlemen beside, 

Who once a week upon a Monday met, 
To read, mark, learn, and readily decide 

On all the news contained in the Gazette, 
The only paper which the town supplied ; 

And pleasant ’twas to hear th’ important set 
Discuss in style grave, comic, or ironical, 
The stale contents of that well handled chronicle. 


XIx. 

But come, I’ve done this troublesome digression, 

5 eee 00 ee ee ee as 
But being now a rhymer by profession, 

I think it would appear, at least, uncouth, 
To put at once my readers in possession 

Of this my tale—I cannot say, in sooth, 
How much I reverence this sort of rambling, 
’Tis just as sweet as comfits got by scambling. 





a explanation, why Mr Dowden should be mentioned here in preference to 
my Lord Byron, Mr W. wr oye age ote pe wach iy aoe oh 
ae ener Se Tet ee ce, Mr D. 
contributed more than any indivi to the celebration of that hero’s memory, having 
ee gerne Son 2 beens ene Woes 0 nee ee 
: In the second instance, the world will be glad to hear, that he 

i $e Beate wile, quedin, Ubtt pamela <agpened by Cones Sap. 
Ss a eae I have seen werk, cade we 
to . . 
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xx, 
But where is Paddy all this tedious while 

bee sw i bi, orion eee 
Just where we im, to 

The minutes till the eae Soak strike ten ; 
That was the wished-for happy moment, when 

His old companion Dan1£ , with a smile 
Of broad- humour, when his toil was done, 
Came to partake of pipe, of ale, and fun. 


rg XxI. 
I’ve brought my readers just thro’ verses twenty, 


Which number makes a very good begin i 

‘And if with patience bless’d, they shall rag 
Of good advice against that kind of sinning 

By some call’d tipp ing—but let it content ye 
Good readers, if I here decline the spinning 

Out of a sermon—but it isintended — 

To speak upon the matter e’er I’ve ended. 


XXII. 

But I can vouch, that Daniel and his friend 

Were much addicted to that style of going, 
And many a wintry evening did they spend, 

While round the house the roaring wind was blowing, 
Not minding whether the next blast would send 

The roof upon their heads—no! they were growing 
More happy as the tempest grew more strong, 
Roaring the thunder down with boisterous song. 


XXIIL 

In summer ’twas the same—the sultry eve 

Still saw them at the “ paisy”—with this change, 
That in hot weather they took care to leave 

The parlour for the meadows cooler range. 
O! Many a goodly epicure would grieve 

To think of dogs so happy—I’ll arrange 
Something like this—I wish that friends who read, 
May taste their pleasures and adopt their creed. 


XXIV. 
Well! who is Daniel? will be asked by such 
As must feel anxious in our hero’s fate, 
I'll introduce him soon—but I fear much 
My pen has waddled sadly in its gait, 
And jostled subjects that it need not touch ; 
While for the story folks a yy wait ; 
I’m sorry for it—but it is my plan to 
Give honest Dan the whole of Second Canto. 
F. O’F. 


END OF FIRST CANTO. 
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THE CAMERONIAN BALLADS. 


Tne Cameronians are a pastoral, a 
tical, and an ae amaiat an is 
lovers of a aiftsof soli an = 
fresh green gi country nature ; ad- 
mirers of the bee po fila, and 8 
though uneq) oquence o early 
Kirk of Scotland ; and wholly unlike 
the vulgar and mechanical sectaries of 
the South, with whom they have been 
com , and by many confounded. 
Nothing in nature can be more aloof 
from the thorough-paced and shop- 
keeping sectary, than the well-read and 
meditative Cameronian ; the temperate 
enthusiasm, and manly, though severe 
devotion of the mountaineer, is the 
very poetry of religion ; and the cir- 
cumstance alone, of persevering to wor- 
ship God on the mountain-tops, and 
associating the external beauty and 
bounty of nature with his worship, 
ought to have saved him from the dis- 
grace of such comparison. The south- 
ern sectary* is a being of yesterday, 
sprung from the ailments and unsalv- 
ed sores of the Episcopalian Church, 
and wrapt up in the wrong-folded sur- 
plices of external devotion ; but the 
Cameronian looks proudly down the 
vista of other years, as far as the firm 
and faithful struggles of the covenant- 
ed church against the ambitious hier- 
archy, and classes himself with the 
pure and lofty beings who perfected 
the Reformation. In the matter, as 
well as the manner of his worship, he 
differs from his city brethren; his faith 
in Providence is less exclusive, and 
more noble and poetical ; more accord- 
ant with the simple purity of the gos- 
1, and his practice is not ted and 
veiled by those startling sallies of mis- 
tempered enthusiasm and moon-struck 
levity with which some numerous sects 
have been justly upbraided. It has 
been the custom to laugh at the sim- 
plicity and singularity of the Came- 
ronians ; and the laxer followers of the 
established kirk have sought opportu- 
nities to smile at the familiar, fervent, 
and protracted preachings of the pro- 
fessors. Their church discipline, like 
the creed of the virtuous Cowper, “ is 
wholesome in the main,” though sa- 
vouring of harshness ; and the nice and 
delicate distinctions in their distribu- 


tion of rebuke and admonition, would 
form no discreditable addition to the 
established church discipline of the 
kingdom. To the mimickries of the 
ess and the profane, the poets 

ve added their sarcasm and their ri- 
dicule ; and William Meston, a man 
of much wit, but of little feeling for 
the gentle, and pathetic, and lofty 
beauties of poetry, has seized upon 
some of the common infirmities. of 
human nature, and made them there. 
roach of this respectable race. Hav 
ing little sympathy in the poetical part 
of their character, he has sought to 
darken the almost cloudless day of their 
history, with specks which would not 
detract much from the fixed splendours 
of the established kirk, but which hang 
black and ominous amid the —— 
Cameronian faith and practice. e 
t certainly had some reason for dis« 
fiking the Cameronians ; he encounter- 
ed their resistance and their valour in 
the attempt to rethrone the princes of 
the house of Stuart ; and while suf- 
fering the calamities which constantly 
followed every effort of that ancient 
and illfated house, he com his 
** Adventures of Sir John Presbyter,” in 
which he holds up our patriotic moun- 
taineers to hatred and contempt. The 
failings of Mr David Dick, the preach- 
er, have been maliciously commented 
upon, and too extensively applied ; the 
disaster of the saint is decorously veil- 
ed in the famous ballad of Dainty 
Davie, but the more morose Meston 
reserved all his chivalry for the thank- 
less Stuarts, and could afford none for 
the hapless Cameronian ; he has there- 
fore signalized his adventure in the bed- 
chamber with the malice of unmiti- 
gating envy. Lately, too, the Micuty 
Wartock of Caledonia, has shed a 
natural and supernatural light round 
the founders of the Cameronian dynas- 
ty; and as his business was to grapple 
with the ruder and fiercer portion of 
their character, the gentler graces of 
their nature were not called into ac- 
tion, and the storm, and tempest, and 
thick darkness of John Balfour of Bur- 
ley, have darkened the whole breath- 
ing congregation of the Cameronians, 
and turned their sunny hill-side into a 





* In the instructive and affecting 


tale of ** Altham and his Wife,” will be found « 


zealot of this vulgar and fiery stamp, drawn with vigour and truth. 
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dreary desert. All the sufferers of 
England, and of Scotland too, have 
lifted up their voices against this an- 
oi ell the backalidinga of tho numer” 
and all the idings of the numer- 
ous sectaries of the oat pre been 
fairl wana into a kind of tapestry 
a and hung over the honoured 
grave of Richard Cameron. All this, 
which would have ked the pa- 
tience, and obtained the anathemas of 
other churches, failed to discompose the 
meekness and the sedate serenity of the 
mountaineers ; they read, and they 
smiled at Meston, and with the un- 
rivalled novelist they are charmed and 
enchanted ; they would sooner part 
with the splendour of the victory of 
Drumclog, or the name of Alexander 
Peden, than pass the Torwood curse 
on the legend of Old Mortality. 

It has been my particular good for- 
tune, in the any es of a life pro- 
tracted beyond the customary span, to 
live in friendship and familiarity. with 
many of the most respectable of the 
congregation, and s of their most 
popular preachers. A frequent visitor 
of their preachings, I have hearkened 
with delight and edification to the 
poetical and prophetic eloquence of 
their discourses. A. guest at their 
hearths and their tables, I have prov- 
ed the cheerful and open hospitality of 
their nature ; and have held converse 
and fellowship with almost all the 
burning and the shining lights that 
have distinguished the mt house 
of Cameron. I have made their char- 
acter my study, and their pursuits my 
chief business, and collected many cu- 
rious sayings, and songs, and adven- 
tures, which belong to this simple and 
unassuming race. In accomplishin 
all this, I have certainly redeem 
from oblivion many matters of doubt- 
ful virtue and of dubious beauty, and 
I have sometimes surmised, that the 
ballads and the traditions to which I 
listened, partook rang. | of the char- 
acter of the narrator, and perhaps ow- 
= re of their ree gar to his 

i spirit. Of this, perhaps, I am 
not the safest judge.. And I would 
willingly think, that however much 
some of the ballads may be modified 
and modernized in their oral passage 
from the period of the persecution, 
that cunthinn of the ancient spirit 
still remains to hallow them—that the 
ore is the same, though the stamp is 

Vou. VII. 
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different. I have also, with the usual 


sagacity of an editor, hazarded sundry 
emendations, and even ventured to 
supply some lines where the treacher- 
ous memory of the reciter left the 
sense imperfect. If these remain un- 
discovered, I shall feelrewarded. Cer- 


tainly the most wondrous of the 
Cameronian character is the poetical 
warmth and spirit which everywhere 


abounds Fy gp Fase their 
sayings: and, tho profane min- 
strelsy was wisely accounted as an 
abomination, yet poetry, conceived 
and composed in the overflowing and 
—— style of their compositions, 

as been long privately cherished 
among the most enlightened of the 
flock. But I by no means claim rank 
for the Cameronian bards, with those 
who lent their unstinted strength to 
the strings. Their gimpers of poetical 
inspiration cannot the fuller day 
of those who gloried in the immortal 
intercourse with the muse. Of my 
converse with the Cameronian wor- 
thies of the last and the present age, I 
would willingly render some account ; 
but the pen which, in my hand, is a 
cold and frozen medium of communi- 
cation, would abate the particular 
vigour and beauty of the original, and 
I shall prefer rather to introduce some 
of their poetical remains to the curio- 
sity of the reader. Many years have 
ela since my collection was made, 
and many of the enthusiastic and de« 
lightful people who contributed to it, 
are sleeping in the silent church-yard. 
I have to regret, too, an occurrence 
which the wisdom.of man cannot re< 
pair—the death of my ted rela« 
tive, Marion Moorhead, relict of Peter 
Morison, in Dumfriesshire, with whom 
have perished sundry Cameronian 
songs, of the mixed nature of love, re« 
ligion, and politics. To the faithful- 
ness of her retentive memory I com-< 
mitted them—in her remembrance 
they were as safe as words written on 
brass or ivory ; and it was a matter to 
me of no ordi pleasure to hear her 
recount the titles of my treasures.— 
But the beautiful Cameronian dame 
who influenced my youth is numbered 
with inanimate thin d though 
her remembrance and her beauty are 
continued by her daughters, my glo- 
rious Cameronian lyrics have perished 
with their author. All that remains 
in my memory is following verse. 

3 








ee Py pS of the of the Cameronians be table, 
above all, if it be really = not the empty music of ite belie, soot 
more may be forthcoming -unices, peradventure, it is unseemly for the grave 
and the staid to sanction idle minstrelsy, and connect the honoured names of 
the martyred dead with measured quantities of sounding words, which have 
passed muster among critics for current poetry. Cc, 





Batxap I. 
On Mark Wilson, slain in Irongray. 


1. 

I wanvenreD forth when all nien lay sleepi 
And I heard a sweet vole walling and weeping, 
The voice of a babe, and the of women, 

ever there caine a faint low screaming ; 
And after the a eae a low, low moaning, 
All adown by the burn-bank, in the green loaning. 
I went, and by the moonlight, I found 
A beauteous dame weeping low on the ground. 


2. 

The beauteous dame was gibhiy sod weeping, 
And at her breast lay a sweet sleeping, 
And by her side was a fair-haired child, 
With dark eyes flushed with ing, and wild 
And troubled he held by his mo er, and spake, 
** Oh mither, when will my father awake ;” 
And there lay 4 man smitten low to the ground, 
The blood gushing forth from a bosom wound. 


3. 
And by his side lay a broken sword, 
And by his side lay the open’d ‘ Word ;’ 
His were spread, and his head was bare, 
His were bent—he had knelt in prayer ; 
But brief was his prayer, for the flowers where he knelt 
Had risen all wet, with his life’s blood spilt ;— 
And the smoke of powder smelled fresh around : 
And a steed’s hoof prints were in the ground. 


4. 
She saw me, but she heeded me not ; 
As a flower she sat that had grown on the spot ; 
But ever she knelt o’er the murdered man, 
And sobbed afresh, and the loosed tears ran— 
Even low as she knelt, there came a rush 
Like a fiery wind, over river and bush, 
And amid the wind and in lightning speed, 
A bright River came, on a brighter steed—~ 


5. 
“© Woe! woe! woe!” he called, and there came 
To his hand, as he spake, a sword of flame ;— 











The fresh face of heaven, so golden and fair, 
The mountain glen, and the silver brook, 
And nature’s free bountith and open book, 
To sit and worship our God with a " 
Hemmed in with dead timber and oe stone ? 
Away—away—for it never can be, 

The green earth and heaven’s blue vault for me- 


2. 
Woe! woe! to the time when to the heath-bell 
The seed of the Covenant sing their farewell, 
And leave the mount written with martyr ° 
The sun beaming bright in his bridegroom glory ; ' 
And leave the green birks, and rex 9 owering broom, 
The breath of the woodland steeped rich in C3 
And barter our life’s sweetest flower for the bran, 
The glory of God for the folly of man. 





Batuap III. 


l. 
Arisz, ye slain saints, from the moor and the flood, 
Arise and rejoice in your ents of blood ; 
Mark Wilson, awaken, harp and sweet strain, 
Thou Bard of the light whom stern Bonshaw has slain ; 
Rejoice where ye sleep, ‘neath your covering of flowers, 
The scarf of brown heath and the shade of green bowers ; 
Gather round, lo! and number your foes as lie, 
With their face to the earth and their back to the sky. 


2. 
This morning they came with their brass trumpets braying, 
Their gold pn Tamra their war horses 3° 
They came and they found us—the brand and the spear 
Soon emptied their saddles and sobered their cheer ; 
They came and sounded—their trumpet and drum 


Now give a mute their shouters are dumb ; 

The chariot is smote, the charioteer slee 

And death his dark watch o’er their captains is keeping. 
3. 

Oh! who t this wonder ?—men ask me—this work 


Is not of man’s hand for the covenant kirk ; 5 
Few—few—were the saints ‘neath their banners arraying, 
Weak, hungry, and faint, nor grown mighty in slaying— 








The Cameronians rejoice in the Discomfiture of the Godless at Drumclog. 
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Of our blood—as the of the summer for rain— 

Came our foes—but the firm ground beneath their feet turned 
Into moss and quagmire—above their heads burned 
Heaven’s hot and swift fires—the sweet wind to-day 

Had the power for to blast, and to smite, and to slay. 


4. 
Then laud not yourselves, nor put faith and firm trust 
In steel and strong sinews, but stoop in the dust 
And ryt op hearts—all your witnessing hands 
Hold in bloody sign up, you ed His commands ;— 
Now arise! see the valley is cumbered with spoil, 
Lo! gather—divide the reward of your toil ; 
But leave these dumb Dagons to rot on the sward 
They defiled—then come, sing a new song of the Word. 


‘Batrap IV. 


The Doom of Nithsdale. 
Pronounced by ALEXANDER PEDEN, Preacher of the Word. 


1. 
I stoop and gazed—from Dalswinton wood 
To Criffel’s green mountain and Solway flood 
Was quiet and joyous. The merry loud horn 
Called the mi me in bands to the corn ; 
The plaided swain, with his dogs, was seen 
Looking down on the vale from the mountain green ; 
The lark with her note, now lowne, now loud, 
The blue heaven breasted through the white cloud, 
Round a smiling maid, white as winter snowing, 
The Nith clasped its arms, and went singing and flowing — 
Yet all the green valley, so lovely and broad, 
Lay in black-nature, nor breathed of a God. 


2. 
And yet it was sweet, as the rising sun shone, 
To stand and look this fair land upon, 
The stream kissed my feet, and away to the sea 
Flew, where the wild sea-fowl went swimming free. 
In the town the lordly trumpet was blowing, 
From the hill the meek pipe sent its sweet notes flowing, 
And a fair damsel sat her brown tresses a-wreathing, 
And looking of heaven, and perfume breathing, 
And, stretched at her feet, despairing and sighing, 
Lay a youth on the grass, like.a creature dying. 
But mocked was the Preacher, and scorned was the Word, 
Green Nithsdale, I yield thee to gunshot and sword. 


3. 
And yet, green valley, though thou art sunk dark, 
And Sate ts the waters that flowed round the ark ; 
Though none of thy flocks, from the Nith to the Scaur, 
Wear Calvin’s choice keel or the Covenant’s tar— 
Come, shear thy bright love-locks, and bow thy head low,. 
And fold thy white arms o’er thy bosom of snow, 
And kneel, till the summer pass with its sweet flowers,—~ 
And kneel, till the autumn go with her gold bewers,— 
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And kneel, till rough winter grows weary with flinging 
Her snows upon thee, and the lily is springing, 

And fill the green land with ee metenmabees ove 
And let thine eyes drop like two summer cl raining— 
And ye may have hope, in the dread dooms-day morning, 
To be snatched as a brand from the sacrifice burning. 


4. 
But if ye kneel not, nor in blood-tears make moan, 
And harden your heart like the steel and the stone, 
Oh! then, lovely Nithsdale—even as I now cast 
My shrunk hand to heaven, thy doom shall be passed ; 
Through thy best blood the war horse shall snort and career— 
Thy breast shall be gored with the brand and the spear— 
Thy bonnie love-locks shall be ragged and reft— 
The babe at thy bosom be cloven and cleft ; 
From Queensberrie’s mountain to Criffel below, 
Nought shall live but the blood-footed hawk and the crow ! 
Farewell thou doomed Nithsdale—in sin and asleep— 
Lie still—and awaken to wail and to weep. 


5. 
I tried much to bless thee, fair Nithsdale, there came 
Nought but curses to lay on thy fate and thy fame ! 
Yet still do I mind—for the follies of youth 
Mix their meteor gleams with the sunshine of truth— 
A fair one, and some blessed moments ; aboon, 
Gleaming down the green mountain gazed on us the moon, 
The kisses and vows were unnumbered and sweet, 
And the flower at our side, and the stream at our feet 
Seemed to swell and to flow so divinely.—Oh ! never, 
Thou lovely green land, and thou fair flowing river, 
Can man gaze upon you and curse you. In vain 
Doth he make his heart hard.So I bless you again. 


Batyap V. 


Alexander Peden’s Harmonious Call to the Cameronians. 


1. 
Ye green glens of Nithsdale, ye brown dales of Dryfe, 
Ye green banks of Annandale, busk for the strife, 
Come fix firm the helmet, and sharpen the brand, 
The Kirk cannot take sloven work from your hand. 


: 2. 
Ye Kyle aise? Carrick men, men of Glenluce, 
Who conquered with Wallace, and triumphed with Bruce, 
A brighter cause now calls your hands to the hilt, 
A Covenant broken, and pious blood spilt. 


3. 
| Tis not for your flocks—for the wealth of your home, 
Or your chaste lovely daughters, the spoiler is come, 
Then empty the quiver, and strive till the sword 
Works the good work full surely, the work of the Word. 


4 
May him, whose cold blood sleeps like water, to hear 
The loud cry of ore seam sound in his ear ; 
— no maid call him love, no man call him brother, 
And the son of his heart prove the son of another. 
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Come pluck u banner, the green pleasant land 
Of the west Vike Gases with Bible and brand, 
The spoiler a feast ’mongst the mountains has made, 
I have blessed it, come carve it with bayonet and blade. 


Battap VI. 


The Cameronian Banner. 


1. 
O Banner! fair Banner ! a century of woe 
edgy Ep egg pt tpl pchauly 
Hewn down by and sullied and shorn, 
Defiled with base blood, and all trodden and torn ! 
Thou wert lost, and John Balfour’s bright steel-blade in vain 
Shed their best blood as fast as moist April sheds rain— 
Young, fierce, gallant Hackstoun, the river in flood 
Sent ay So sea with a tribute of blood ; 
And Gideon Macrabin, with bible and brand, 
Quoted Scripture, as Amelk fell ‘neath his right hand— 
All in vain, thou fair Banner, for thou wert laid low, 
And a sport and a prey to the Covenant’s foe. 


2. 
Fair Banner ! ’gainst thee bloody Claver’se came hewing 
Perris baat: on thee gad fault 
And Nithsdale Dalzell—his fierce deeds to requite, 
On his house darkest ruin descended like night 
Came spurring and full on the lap of our war, 
Disastrous shot down like an ominous star. 
And Allan Dalzell—may his name to all time 
Stand accurs’d, and be named with nought nobler than rhyme== 
Smote thee down, thou fair Banner, all rudely, and left 
Thee defiled, and the skull of the bannerman cleft. 
Fair Banner, fair Banner, a century of woe 
Has flowed on thy people since thou wert laid low. 


3 
And now, lovely Banner ! led captive and placed, 
"Mid the spoils of the scoffer, and scorned and disgraced, 
And hung with the helm and the glaive on the wall, 
*Mongst idolatrous figures to wave in the hal 
Where the lips, wet with wine, jested with profane, 
And the minstrel, more mixed thee with his strain, 
Till the might and the pride of thy conqueror fell, 
And the owl sat and whoop’d in the of Dalzell. 
O thou holy Banner ! in weeping and wail 
Let me mourn thy soiled glory, and finish my tale. 


4 
And lovely Banner ! thus torn from the brave, 


And di by the , and sold by the slave, 
And hung cat Chas. chece'ich vende ee 
And the soul-cheering of barley divine, 
Floated glorious, and sent a smoke—in his flight 
The lark stayed in air, and sung, drunk with delight. 
Does this lessen thy lustre ? or tarnish thy glory? 
Diminish thy fame, and traduce thee in story ? 

Oh, no, beauteous Banner ! loosed free on the beam, 
Se eel ths chen, lang, long dunks thon sizmam | 
And the damsel dark-eyed, the Covenant swain, 


k 
Shall bless thee, and of dread Bothwell again. 





[Aug, 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 


DEAR SIR, 


I nave three more ‘‘ Moods of the Mind” to send you, and then intend to 
contribute to the pages of your gracious Miscellany some Miscellaneous Poems, 
a few Verses now and then of a humorous character, and an oc¢asional Prose 
Essay. Your’s sincerely, 4. 


To Christopher North, Esq. 
No VII. 


Midnight Wanderings. 


Buuve is the vault of heaven—the gems, 
The thousand flaming diadems, 
That deck the midnight throne of June, 
Are glittering silently—the moon, 
To silver o'er the eastern wave, 
Leaves not her interlunar cave— 
All, all is still—no wandering breeze 
The uhags of dias eclipeead 

e ce oversp 
Alike the living and the dead, 
And darkness o’er the land and sea 
Hangs down her shadows gloomily. 

Yes, there are times when thoughts of rest 
Are banished, and the vacant breast, 
To meditation prone, instils 
A heavier sense of mortal ills ; 

When couches cannot yield repose ; 
When slumber cannot mantle woes ; 
When o’er the agonized brain 

Comes Memory, with her busy train 
Of hopes and visions, cherish’d long—~ 
A look—a thought—a word—a song— 
That conjures up the past, can make 
A fire, that water cannot slake ; 

A tempest fierce to roar and roll ; 

A wild volcano of the soul : 

Yea, in a dream, this very night, 
Hath Recollection held her light, 

Her flaming torch, above the past, 
Years fled—joys vanished—hopes o’ercast— 
Affections blighted—seasons lost— 
And earth itself:a desart coast ! 

Nor easier do I breathe, though now 
The chill of night salutes my brow. 
*Tis sweet, beneath the cataract 
To sit, and watch the drizzly rack 
That reascends, and then renews 
Its mazy fall in trickling dews ; 

To see the waters flash and foam 

In darkness, to their central dome, 

Amid the sable rocks, which frown 

Like genii o’er the waters brown ; 

To hear them roar, with mighty crash, 
And onwards rush, and downwards dash, 
Beneath the hazel trees, that throw 
Their shadows o’er the chasms below— 
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*Tis sweet to gaze upon the sky, 
= -_ a a wistful eye 

pon the stars of twinkling ray, 
Upon the lucid milky way, $ 
a the long, long vistas, through 

trackless paths of placid blue— 

And why? Fancy rules the brain, 
And draws the th ts from present pain, 
And leads us to a lonely spot 
Where Passion’s voice awakens not. - 

Dim hang the’shadowy forests round, 
Their canopies without a sound, 
Gigantic—towering—shadowy—drear— 
Along whose paths quick stalking Fear, 
With indrawn breath all trembling steals, 
And dreams Destruction at his heels. 
The lofty elm its giant boughs 
Of leafy darkness o’er me throws, 
And at its base I lay me down, 
Upon the furze of golden brown, 
Until returning light shall bring 
My quiet, and the morning spring. 





No VHI. 
The Clouds frown dark. 


Tue clouds frown dark upon the sky, 
And the night wind moans as it rustles by ; 
The stream runs down with a heavy sound, 
And all is dreary and dull around. 
Fitful, between the parted shroud 
Of the rifted, melancholy cloud, 
A bright star twinkles, and then is hid 
Beneath the moving pyramid. 
"Tis a ae landscape, and all is still, 
Save bleat of lamb from the distant hill, 
Save the watch-dog’s hollow bay on the breeze, 
And the night-wind tossing the sullen trees. 
The long weeds hang o’er the massy gate 
Of the watch-tower, ruined and desolate, 
Its idle door no menial bars, 
And with every blast it creaks and jars. 

ing, and dreary, and full of strife, 
Are the thoughts that brood o’er our human life ; 
The blood runs cold as the hemlocks wave 
With ominous sound o’er the lowly grave! 


No IX. 
The Elm Trees. 


Ou! may these trees be ever green, 
Perpetual spring enwreathe them, 
May bloom on every bough be seen, 
And lovely flowers beneath them ! 
Be fresh each leaf, be strong each form ; 
No biting winds impair them ; R 
And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare them ! 
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’*T was here, in boyhood, that I strayed, 
When not a care molested ; 

With her I loved, beneath this shade, 
On summer eves, I rested. 

I feel those years revive again, 
So sweet and far departed— 

Ah! thoughts like these are worse than vain, 
They mock the broken-hearted ! 


It is a melancholy scene, 
To view the woodlands yellow, 
And Winter’s snow, where late serene 
Waved Autumn’s harvests mellow : 
But ’tis a more desponding truth, 
To feel that we must sever 
From all that gave delight to youth, 
Despairing, and for ever ! 
As in a mirror, vanish’d years 
This well-known view is raising ; 
With lightning glow the past appears, 
As thoughtful I am gazing! 
May no rude hands this spot deform ; 
No biting winds impair it ; 
And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare it ! A. 





THE MINIATURE. 


Afar from native plain and grove, 
To smoothe my unforgetful brow, 
Fair lineaments of her I love ! 
Ye are my only solace now! 
I cast mine eyes around, and feel 
That far my steps are doomed to range ; 
But when a glance to thee I steal, 
I know my heart can never change. 


As Eastern pilgrim, from the streams 
of childhpod distant many a mile, 
Toils through the desart, while his dreams 
Repose on Mecca all the while ; 


So I, amid the tempest’s jar, 
Revert to thee a longing eye, 
The loveliest and the brightest star 
In Retrospection’s glowing sky. 
In sorrow I have wandered long, 
And sown in hope to reap in grief, 
And found, amid the busy throng, 
That care is much and pleasure brief. 


To look upon thy shade again, 

On thee, in all the pride of yore, 
Awakens visions worse than vain, 

And dreams that long ‘are past and o’er ! 


It stirs the thoughts of happy years, 
With silver pace, in silence flown, 
Beyond the reach of prayer and tears, 


For ever perished, past, and gone ; ’ 


Before, with sacrilegious strife, 
The world had ruined simple joy, 
And all the loveliness of life, 
Had left the man that ruled the boy. 
3R 
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The Miniature. 


The world is changed—our hearts are changed, 
Since long ago we met and loved ; 

And hopes are sunk, and joys estranged, 
That then in ardent glory moved. 


The brightest meed that earth bestows, 
Though yielded now, were nought to me ; 
For proffered worlds, I would not lose 
A single thought that turns to thee ! 


To see thee once again—to hear 
The accents of thine angel tongue— 
The sight—the sounds to memory dear, 
When hope was warm, and life was young— 


To sit with thee, as I have sate— 
To con to thee some touching tale, 
And mark how lovers’ luckless fate 
Could o’er thy tender heart prevail— 


To roam with thee the flowery glade, 
What time the Evening Star on high 

Gleamed o’er the twilight forest’s shade, 
And caught thy rapture-beaming eye— 


It may not be—it may not be ; 

Yet shall it sooth this cheerless scene, 
Beloved shade ! to dote on thee, 

And all the pleasures that have been ! 





REFLECTIONS IN A RUINED ABBEY., 


Tue beautiful, the powerful, and the proud, 
The many and the mighty, yield to ‘Time ; 
Time that, with pattem pace and noiseless wing, 
Glides on and on—the ruler of the world. 


With what a glory the refulgent sun, 
Far from the crimson portals of the west, 
Sends back his parting radiance ; round and round 
Stupendous walls encompass me, and throw 
The ebon outlines of their shadows down 
Upon the grassy floor: the eastern pile 
Receives the chequered darkness of the west, 
In mimic lattice-work and sable hues. 
Rich in its mellowness, the sunshine bathes 
The marble epitaphs of them who died 
Before this breathing generation moved, 
Or wantoned in the bright eye of the sun. 
The sad and sombre trophies of the tomb ; 
The tablet grey, with mimic roses bound ; 
The angled bones, the sand-glass, and the scythe ; 
These, and the stone-carved cherubs, that impend 
With hovering wing, and eyes of fixedness, 
Gleam down the ranges of the backward aisle, 
Dull; ’mid the crimson of prophetic light. 


This is a season and a scene to hold 
Discourse, and purifying monologue, 
Before the silent spirit of old times ! 
The gilly-flowers, upon the broken arch, 
And from the time-worn crevices, look down, 
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Blooming, where all is desolate. With leaf 
Clustering and dark, and light green trails between, 
The ivy hangs perennial. Yellow-flowered 

The fresh dandelion shoots her juicy stalks, 

Amid the thin transparent blades of 

In rank luxuriancy the nettles sprea 

Behind the massy tablatures of death, 

Hanging their pendent heads and seedy grains 
Above the graves of famous men unknown, 
Whose memories have decayed—whose bones. 
—_ —s down to one and x ; 

The grey and time-worn pillars, ing o’er, 
Throw bax their lichened art Bor i line 

Of sombre darkness far, and chequer o’er 

The floor with shade and sunshine. Hoary walls, 
Since first ye rose in splendour and in pride— 
Since first ye frowned in majesty of strength— 
Since first ye caught the crimson of the morn 

On western slope, and glittering lattices 

Of many-coloured brightness, Time hath wrought 
An awful revolution. Night and morn, 

The hymn of gratulation and of praise 

Rung through yon caverned arches ; sandalled monks, 
White with the snows of eld, or warm with life, 
With cross and crosier, mass and solemn rite, - 
Frail, yet forgiving frailties, sojourned here, 

When Rome was in her splendour, and obtained— 
Though Cesars and though Ciceros were not 

The rulers of her camps and cabinets— 

A second empire o’er the minds of men. 


What art thou now, oh! pile of olden time ? 
The sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 
Throughout the livelong day, and, sportively, 
The swallow twitters through thy broken roofs, 
Fluttering the whiteness of its inner plumes 
Through shade, and now emerging to the sun. 
The night owls are thy choristers, and mope 
Amid the darkling dreariness of night. 

The twilight-loving bat, with leathern wing, 
Finds out a crevice for her callow young, 

Amid dilapidated halls, on high, 

Reyond the unassisted reach of man ; 

And on the utmost pinnacles, the rook 

Finds airy dwelling-place and quiet home ; 

Oft, with her voice of dissonance, she calls 

On Echo, slumbering in the nether vaults— 
Vaults where the relics of ancestral dust 
Crumble. When Winter throws his tempests down, 
The whirling snow-flakes, through the open roof 
Descending, gather on the tombs beneath ; 
When sweeps the night-gale past, on rapid wing, 
And sighs amid thy portals desolate, 

The alders creak, with melancholy sound, 

The ivy rustles, and the hemlock bends, 

With locks of darkness, to its very root, 
Springing above the grassy mounds of those 
Whose tombs are long since tenantless. But now, 
With calm and quiet eye, the setting sun 

Beams mellowness upon the wrecks of Time, 
Tinges the broken arch with crimson rust, 
Flames down the gothic aisle, and mantles o’er 
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‘The tablatures of marble. Beautiful, 

The ruined altar, and baptismal font— 

The wall- flower crested pillars, foliage-bound— 
The shafted oriels, and the ribbed roots— 
Labour of circling years and cunning hands. 


Thy 


governors have vanished—silence reigns, 


Save that, beneath, amid the danky vaults, 


Im 


ious te the lustre of the day, 


Ts heard, with fitful melancholy sound, 

The dew-drops frequent plashing—silence reigns, 
Save that, amid the embowering forest green, 
With clear melodious throat, the blackbird trills 
His song—his soft and melancholy song— 
Dirgelike, and sinking on the moody mind 


In tones prophetic. Thro 


h the trellis green 


The purpling eve looks dusky ; and the clouds, 
Shorn of their edgework of refulgent gold, 
Spread whitening o'er the bosom of the sky. 
Monastic pile! farewell !—not more on thee, 
Than on the busy highways of the earth, 


Dwells Solitude. 


On many a lonely eve 


My thoughts have brooded on the vacant world, 
Gazed at it through the microscope of truth, 
And found it, as the King of Israel found, 

All Vanity. With ken reverting far, 

Amid the Eden of departed years, 

Here Contemplation, from the tones of life 
Estranged, might treasure many a homily, 

And view, wit pe 2 Rua eye, 


The lowly state, and 


ofty destiny, 


The pride and insignificance of man. 





MICROSOPHUS, OR THE VIRTUOSO PEDANT. 


MR EDITOR, 
I nave often reflected with pleasure 
2 the increased ba 4 for epee 
istory, experimen ilosophy, and 
chemistry, Pyhich distinguie - the 
times in which we live, and in the 
first and last of these sciences especial- 
ly, is so conspicuous among the eléves 
of the University of Edinburgh. A- 
bout half a century ago, classical li- 
terature, mathematics, and metaphy- 
sics, constituted the chief ingredients 
“—- Edinburgh a education, 
and to expound a difficult passage in 
Zéschylus or Juvenal, to calculate the 
timse of an eclipse, or the path of a 
comet, or to speculate and debate on 
the abstruse doctrines of Psychology, 
formed the principal labours of the 
student. 
Except a smattering of  botan 
gleaned from the elementa weltioes 
of Linneus, as they were clothed ina 


homely English garb in Lee’s Intro- 
duction, illustrated by occasional re- 


ference to Gerard’s Herbal, the science 
of natural history was almost un-: 
known, or was confined to a few fa- 
voured mortals, whose knowledge of 
the’ French and Latin tongues ena- 
bled them to peruse, in the original, 
the few works of value which have 
been written in that department of 
human knowledge. Zoology and mi- 
neralogy in particular, as far as the 
English reader was concerned, were 
in their infancy, for the translations 
and imitations of Buffon by Smellie’ 
and Goldsmith, had not then made’ 
their appearance, and nothing like a 
scientific work on mineralogy had 
been published in the English lan- 
guage. Mechanical philosophy, though 
it had long formed a prominent fez+ 
ture in the academical course of studies © 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and was, 
in consequence of the writings of 
Maclaurin, rising in Edinburgh to 


- that eminence which it has since ate- 


tained under the auspices of Robison,’ 
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Playfair, and Leslie, was then studied 
chiefly in the works of Rowning, 
Desaguliers, and Rutherforth, and the 
experimental part of that science was 
little cultivated. Chemistry, indeed, 
was even at that time beginning to 
assume the rank of a science, under 
the fostering hand of Black, and the 
pupils of that distinguished professor 
were imbibing a taste for chemical 
experiments, but so limited was then 
the knowledge of facts in that science, 
80 —- was the apparatus em- 
ployed for investigating them, and so 
shatkled was the whole science, by a 
blind attachment to an antiquated and 
absurd hypothesis, that experimental 
chemistry was slow in its progress, 
and often led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

How changed, how improved is the 
state of these sciences! In the compa- 
ratively short period of fifty years, na- 
tural history in all its branches, zoolo- 
gy, phytology, mineralogy, and me- 
teorology, have been cultivated with 
great ardour, and eminent success. 
The observations and discoveries of 
scientific travellers, both by sea and 
land, and I may add through the re- 
gions of the atmosphere, have made 
us acquainted with thousands of new 
and interesting objects, while the 
talents of numerous systematic writers 
have been assiduously employed for 
the purpose of classifying and reducing 
them, under a regular methodical ar- 
rangement. The phenomena of the 
atmosphere, the composition of the 
air, the true nature of meteoric stones, 
with many others, have been ably in- 
vestigated and explained. 

Most parts of experimental philoso- 
phy, but more especially mechanics 
and pneumatics, have also received 
material improvement during the pe- 
riod I have mentioned. ‘he nume- 
rous new machines invented for di- 
minishing manual labour, the great 
improvement and extended applica- 
tion of the steam-engine, and the art 
of navigating the atmosphere by means 
of balloons, afford abundant illustra- 
tion of this position. 

As to chemistry, it has become al- 
together a new science. Its facts are 
multiplied beyond all former calcula- 
tion ; a grentie are improved in a 
degree astonishing ; and its the- 
ory has undergone revolutions, which 


lead us to regard the former hypothe-- 


tis as the dreams of visionaries, or the 
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trifling of school-boys.. Nothing has 
contribute: more to extend and .in- 
crease the taste for chemical know- 
ledge, now so prevalent among the 
Edinburgh sulin than the dex- 
terity i eS yee the pre- 
sent professor orms those experi- 
ments, which he brings forward in il- 
lustration of that fascinating science. 

How much. natural history and 
chemistry are now cultivated amon 
the young men of this University, is 
evident from the numerous lectures 
given on these departments. Besides 
the regular classes of Dr Hope, Pro- 
fessor Jameson, and Dr Graham, :-we 
have a lecturer on natural history in 
general, three lecturers on botany, one 
or two on mineralogy, one on compa- 
rative anatomy, and at least four on 
chemistry. As these undertakings 
evince the ardour of the student in 
pursuit of those sciences, they greatly 
increase the facility of acquiring in- 
formation, and-this facility is farther 
increased by the public and private 
museums, now formed, or forming in 
Edinburgh, and by the liberality 
with which several societies support 
their members with books and ap- 
paratus. The large and valuable ad- 
ditions lately made to the College 
Museum, which it is to be hoped will 
soon be ready for public inspection, 
must materially advance the progress 
of natural history in this city, while 
the small collection of Dr Barclay, 
and the attempt now making to form 
a similar collection in the medical 
society, will contribute to the same 
object. The Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society, though slow in its opera= 
tions, and, perhaps, too much confined 
to one department, bids fair to increase 
the general stimulus, and the nume- 
rous Encyclopedias, Reviews, Jour- 
nals, and Magazines, which quarter- 
ly or monthly issue from the Edin- 
burgh press, help to keep alive the 
public interest, by diffusing the latest 
and most correct information on these 
subjects. 

Your own publication, Mr Editor, 
has already done something to gratify 
the prevailing taste for these my fa- 
vourite studies, and from its exten- 
sive circulation, it is calculated to ‘do 


- a great deal more. .I do not presume 


to, think that’ my observations will” 
afford you any considerable assistance, 
but such as* they are, they are much 
at your service. 1 propose, at pre- — 
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sent, to call your attention to a very 
eommon error, * which I have ob- 
served man your young men to 
fall, and toi te my reflections by 
a 


exam 
- Those who suddenly di- 
rect their minds to the study of na- 
tural history and chemistry, without 
having received such a preliminary 
education, as may qualify them for 
acquiring a scientific knowiedge of 
those departments, are too apt to catch 
at the more brilliant and showy parts 
of the subject, and to be more at- 
tracted by the curious specimens and 
amusing experiments by which it is 
illustrated, by the sound princi- 
ples, and solid information it is fitted 
to impart. Hence, instead of becom- 
ing naturalists and chemists, they 
dwindle into virtuosos and Charlatans. 
It must be remarked, that a virtuoso 
of the present day, is a very different 
character from what was described by 
the dramatists and essayists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
He no longer confines his accumula- 
tions to 


** An alligator stuffed, and other skins of 
ill-shaped fishes.” 

Nor does he store his cabinet mere- 
ly with shells and butterflies. No, he 
ransacks all the kingdoms of nature, 
and collects whatever is extraordinary, 
no matter how ugly or disgusting it 
may be. His great object, is not to 
please or instruct, but to astonish and 
surprise. Nearly allied to the mo- 
dern virtuoso, is the trifling experi- 
menter of the present day, and, in- 
deed, these characters are often com- 
bined in the same individual, and this 
combination forms the true virtuoso of 
the nineteenth century. 

While these gentlemen confine 
their trifling to their study or their 
cabinet, and do not obtrude their 
tricks and rarities indiscriminately on 
their acquaintance and visitors, they 
are innocent, if not useful members of 
society, but this rarely happens. A 
person gifted with such talents, and 

of such means of gratifying 

is own, if not his neighbour’s taste 
for amusement, seldom allows the ta- 
lent or the fund to be unemployed, 
but takes every opportuni of exer- 
ing the one, and displaying the 
other. Now, this is an instance of 
pedantry. I need scarcely remark, 


that pedantry is not confined to the 
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classics or Lay belles-letters. ‘Lhe 
virtuoso, who is tually displayi 
the treasures of hie cablnet, ae 
chemist, who is always pressing on 
you his curious and surprising. ex. 
periments, is as sorry a pedant as the 
Oxonian or the Cantab, who annoys 
you with his Greek and Latin quo- 
tations, and interlards his discourse 
with continual allusions to the his. 
tory, the politics, or the mythology 
of the ancients. I would such a 
character a virtuoso pedant. One of 
this species, which so far as I know, 
is still a non-descript, has lately come 
under my observation, and as. the 
character may be new to many of:your 
readers, I shall give you an account 
of it, by way of concluding these de. 
sultory remarks. , 
Microsophus was born to a good 
estate, but being an only child, and 
apparently of no very brilliant capa. 
eity, was suffered to pass his early 
years, either in idleness, or in the 
most trifling occupations. Much of 
his time was employed in company 
with the foot boy, in hunting eats, 
harrying birds nests, and stringing 
their eggs in festoons ; and as he often 
passed the shop of an ingenious me- 
chanic, who, though only a wright, 
acted in the village in nearly as many 
capacities as Caleb Quotem, our young 
gentleman insensibly acquired a taste 
for thearts of joinery, turning, glazing, 
and house-painting. ‘These soon form- 
ed his serious avocations, and he pre- 
vailed on his father to purchase for 
him a box of tools, and to fit up an 
out-house with a bench, turning 
lathe, and other conveniences, as @ 
work shop. At an age when miost 
lads enter the university, our hero 
was sent to a grammar-school, but 
classical literature had no charms for 
Microsophus, and he has often de- 
clared that this was the most irksome 
period of his life. After toiling 
through the Rudiments, construing 
Corderius with the help of a transla- 
tion “as literal as possible,” and dip- 
ping into Cesar, he was removed 
from school, and placed under the 
care of a gentleman, who had acquir- 
ed some reputation among the literati 
of his time. His new preceptor hap- 
pened to have a taste for Natural His- 
tory and experimental philosophy, 
subjects to which the attention of 
Microsophus had not yet been direct- 
ed. Observing that his pupil had no 
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inclination towards the usual branches 


lite literature, but that he was 
ntly attracted by the specimens 
which constantly met his eye in the 
study, the beautiful coloured plates 
of plants and animals, that were 
sometimes opened in his presence, 
and the striking experiments which 
occasionally fell under his observa- 
tion, the tutor resolved to encourage 
this natural bias, and by degrees al- 
lured him into a course of lessons on 
these delightful studies. Now, for 
the first time, Microsophus listened 
with attention and respect to the 
voice of instruction. He heard or 
read with delight of the sagacity of 
the elephant ; the docility, the attach- 
ment, and gratitude, of the dog; the 
noble generosity of the lion ; and the 
cunning and ferocity of the tiger. 
He beheld, with peculiar satisfaction, 
the experiments, which illustrate the 
nature and properties of the gases, of 
heat, and light, and colours, or which 
display the phenomena and effects of 
electricity and galvanism. 

It soon appeared, however, that 
the brilliant and striking parts of 
these sciences, were alone capable of 
arresting and fixing the attention of 
the young philosopher. ‘The system- 
atic arrangement and specific differ- 
ences of the animals, whose manners 
and economy had so much delighted 
him, appeared dry and uninteresting; 
the principles on which the brilliant 
experiments were susceptible of ex- 
planation, were lost in the experi- 
ments themselves, and Microsophus, 
incapable of being rendered a true 
philosopher, became a virtuoso. He 

chased a handsome book case, but 
instead of filling it with its usual 
contents, he made it the repository of 
such specimens of birds, small beasts, 
shells, and minerals, as he collected in 
his walks, or occasionally bought at 
auctions. Theanimals were commonly 
shot and stuffed by himself, and, hav- 
sg the art of cutting and 
polishing stones, he obtained a lapi- 
dary’s machine for this purpose, and 
thus furnished his museum at a mo- 
‘derate expense. 

At length the death of his father, 
and the age of majority, put Microso- 
phus in possession of his family estate, 
and furnished him with ample means 
of indulging the propensities of his 
disposition. He had been long am- 
bittous of forming, within his own 


of 
mee 
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mansion, a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and for this. pur- 


pose set apart a large room, which had 
formerly servéd: as’a li Most 
of the books were: removed,’ to give 


lace to large glass cases, filled with 
ts, birds, reptiles, and insects, 
while the corners, and other inter- 
vening spaces, were occupied 
tesque statues, antique tsieeds, ean 
vases, and other singular artificial cu- 
riosities, or by some ingenious, but 
useless mechanical contrivances. : 
It was now that the virtuoso be- 
came the t. isqualified by 
nature and habit for indulging in the 
usual boisterous occupations of a coun~ 
try life, Microsophus could converse 
only on subjects connected with spe« 
cimens, curiosities, e inients, and 
tricks. Not only the library, but the 
whole house might be a mu- 
seum, as there was scarcely a room in 
it, that did not contain some natural 
or artificial curiosity, though all of 
them were of the most singular and 
extraordinary kind; as if the chief 
aim of the master, were to “‘ astonish 
the natives.” The grounds about the 
house, were made to partake of the 
same character with the mansion 
The gates or turnstiles which bound- 
ed the foot-path that led to the house; 
were removed and replaced by that 
peculiar kind of stile, which 
when the foot is set on it, and the 
stone dykes were pulled down, to 
make way for invisible fences. 
I was a Pett to dine with a 
rty at the house of Microsophus. 
‘After escaping the danger of broken 
bones, by tumbling over the philoso- 
phic stiles, we entered the hall, and 
were about to ascend the staircase to 
the drawing-room, when we were 
suddenly made to start back, on see~ 
ing, within a recess at the foot of the 
stairs, a white bear, with open mouth 
and glaring eyes, withheld from -fly- 
ing at us only by a strong chain. 
We soon me however, that 
this was only a stuffed specimen, and 
our fears were allayed, but were soon 
more strongly excited on passing over 
the landing-place, by the sudden ap. 
pearance of a ‘hideous phantom sus- 
pended in the ait, mid-way between 
the staircase and the drawing-room 
door. This impression was but mo- 
mentary, and we reached the room in 
safety. Our host received us’ with 
courtesy, and requested us to be 
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seated, at the same time motioning 
one of the to accept a particular 
chair, which, from the superiority of 
its decorations, appeared to be the 
seat of honour, but no sooner had the 
gentleman touched the cushion, than 
it sunk down with him, and we heard 
a squeaking noise, which set the 
company in a titter, and threw our 
friend out of countenance. He was 
soon relieved by a similar trick played 
on. one of his companions, who, on 
seating himself in a plain-looking un- 
suspected chair, was clasped by two 
wooden arms, which sprang round, 
and: held him in a firm embrace. 
When the bustle and mirth occasion- 
ed by these pleasantries had subsided, 
we to examine and admire 
the rarities with which the room was 
filled. ‘The mantle-piece was crowd- 
ed with stones, bearing some distant 
resemblance to beasts, eggs, apples, 
lemons, &c. and painted to render 
the resemblance more striking. On 
the walls hung several mirrors, but 
not one ordinary looking-glass, which 
could reflect the human form in its 
natural magnitude and proportions. 
They were either convex or concave, 
= oe eon, — 
the images diminished, magnified, or 
distorted. 


Before we could fully examine the cu- 
rious contents of this curious drawing- 
room, the dinner-bell announced our 
removal from the seat of magical en- 
chantment. It might be expected 
that a time so serious, woul = 
without any thing to alarm the feel- 
ings, or astonish the understanding of 
the company, but the fertile genius of 
Mi hus was prepared with some 
tricks, which could scarcely be brought 
forward, on any other occasion. One 
of the ladies called for a glass of wa- 
ter. After some little delay it was 

ted to her by a servant, with a 

po wer face, but before the lady 

put the glass to her mouth, a 

sudden flash of fire burst from the 

surface of the water, and she dropped 

the glass in terror. Sometime after, 
4 
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a gentleman, hoping to be more fortu- 
nate, desired a draught of porter. It 
was brought to him in a massy silver 
goblet, with something of a suspiej- 
ous appearance, but after a slight 
examination, the liquor was found to 
be genuine, and the guest ventured 
to lift the vessel to his mouth, but in 
vain did he raise his hand to elevate 
the bottom of the goblet ;—no porter 
reached his mouth, and on again exas 
mining the vessel, to his utter as- 
tonishment he found it empty, though 
not one drop of liquor had passed be- 
tween his lips. 

Some tricks were still reserved to 
enliven the tea-table. One of the 
company had a spoon of a inassy 
structure, and evidently not silver, 
and on stirring his coffee, which was 
very hot, he soon observed that the 
bowl of his spoon melted in the 
liquor. Another requested a little 
more sugar. A lump was added to 
his cup, but after stirring it about 
for a long time, no perceptible change 
took place in its bulk, and he na- 
turally exclaimed, ‘‘ bless me, this 
is very hard sugar.” A smothered 
laugh from some one in the secret, 
excited suspicion, and on handling the 
supposed lump of sugar, it turned out 
a piece of white marble. 

These, and similar feats, constitute 
the chief relaxation of Microsophus, 
from his more serious employments of 
stuffing birds, hunting insects, dry- 
ing plants, and constructing philoso 
phical toys, and they have rendered 
him famous throughout the,country 
in which he resides. His character 
is variously appreciated by his neigh- 
bours and tenants. By some of his 
equals he is called a humourist, by 
others a fool. By most of the pea- 
santry he is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of the “ daft laird,” and some 
of the more serious and _ religious 
among them, declare him to be little 
better than a warlock, and scruple 
not to affirm that he is “ owre grit wi? 


the de’il.” 
PuHILO-PHYSICUS. 
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LIFE OF ANTONIO LAMBERTACCI, 


From the “ Historie Memorabili di Bologna” of G, Bombaci. 


it occurred, and a city not far remote 
from Bologna, which: gave birth to a 
el incident of much greater cele- 

ty, as it i Shakspeare with 
the foundation of his “* Romeo and 
Juliet.” Many of the most poetical 
and dramatic stories, among the novels 
of Bocaccio and. gp path agri 
i dente,  uhigght 
be traced to sources. of equal authen- 
ticity. Notwithstanding the frequen- 


of such sanguinary occurrences 
angus ny, rn 0 Raterenstted 
j to have exci 
handle sensation in the breasts of 
both the hostile parties, which slum- 
bered only till opportunity gave it 
vent. That it wass so long, 
is probably to be aseribed to the na- 
ture of transaction, which was 
such that neither of the families im- 
mediately interested could view it as 
redounding to its own honour, or as 
entitled, in its behalf, to sentiments 
of unmingled compassion and abhor- 
rence. 

In the course of the same year in 
which the circumstance happened, 
(1273,) news were ery ong to Bolog- 
na of rebellion. of: ghibelline 
city of Forli, an event which, both in 
Ph — and consequences, could not 

it to'he-’ lated Jiffevent- 
Ny the terrors of the:inal factions ; 

Gieremei, as the organs of the 
Guel y, demanding that an ar- 
my be instantly sent to reduce 
the revolted city to submission, while 
the Lambertacci reminded the state of 
its t, (entered into after the 
war with Henzo) to replace the Ai 
ni in Modena—an engagement which 
stood engraven on a stone in the pub- 
lic palace, recording the whole of the 
compact then sworn te, and which re~ 
mained a lasting monument to their 
disgrace from its non-fulflment. In 
support of the opinion that it was in- 
Pe secur on his a citizens to re- 
eem the pledge thus solemnly given, 
~— they embarked in any other un« 
on. VII. 


€ Concluded Srom page 65, Vol V.) 


eee ee Antonio Lamber- 
tacci ly and exclaimed ‘a< 
gainst the advocates of the. 


the contrary 
character » and, e- 
se teas bretinir eh 


republic, forbore not to’ allude to: the 
recent catastrophe, erying out, “‘ That 
now, forsooth, all matters were’ g6- 
verned at the diseretion of the Gieres 
mei, who took upon themselves to de< 
clare their own private enemies the 
Fret et Sat oie te ae not 
en lo means 
est of their clans wetter and insult 
with blows the young patricians, and 
that they spread their infamous snares 
to entangle the honour of the most 
noble virgins, without - ig them- 
selves also of ‘the’arms of. coun 
try to avenge their private animosities.” 
Lodovieo Gi 1, in the same spitit; | 
replied, “‘ That he and his family had 
never given their consent to the 4 
of the geese Peele om ever had 
recourse to arms within precinets 
of the state, except for its defence, 
and the tion of its ‘sacred 
altars. t, as for Antonio, he might 
rest satisfied with ha committed 
an homicide by way of. ising an 
a ion, and would do well, 
i eensuring theirs, to look at 
home, and lament the scandalous con« 
sequences of domestic incontinence.” 


~The faction of the 'Gieremei 
vailed, not only to carry ieamedane 
war into the territories of Forli, but 
even to remove the inscribed ‘stone, 
which, after such a determination, 
could answer no other than 
to cast a continual on the 
city. Among the events of the. siege 
which followed, it is, ~ ba ridiculous 
or ences be reat Ki 
of E » arri e camp of 
the besiegers on his return from. the. 
Holy Land to his own country, to 
which he was hastening, on account 
te the death sf or Coeae at weg 
so to speak Count 

Montfort, while he was assis at 
the service of mass in Viterbo.” This, 
eedless to say, relates to the 


it is n 
murder of Edward, son of Richard, 


Earl of Cornwall, and king of the Ro- 

mans, and nephew to Henry I{I, who 

actually so perished a short time bee 
358 
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fore the death of his uncle. 


deavours to pacify the hostile repub- 
lies, several knights in the 
Bolognese camp, and then continued 
his journey to Bologna, where he was 
received with great honour and cere- 
pap sine sagen rains broke up 

siege, and the ensuing spring, to 
che increased indignation of Antonio, 
witnessed the renewal of preparations 
for the same object, and the calling 
out of the Carroccio to give them the 
greater solemnity. He now resolved 
on the most strenuous ition to 
the measure, even at the risk of involv- 


ing himself and his party in the same 
penalty of banishment, to 
which the Ghibellines of Florence had 


lately been sentenced. He entered 
the council-room while the Podesta 
was in the very act of demanding his 
commission to take the command of 
the army ; and, when he found that 
he not obtain even the hearing 
of his ents, p to per- 
sonal insult, and so furiously assailed 
the honour of his enemies, that Giere- 
meo Gieremei was provoked to give 
him the lie, and thus they descended 
into the public square with one ac- 
cord, and together with their adher- 
ents on both sides, there commenced a 
te battle. 

esta Gozzadini, Giovanni Angel- 
lelli, a knight, and many others, en- 
deavoured to appease the tumult, 
which was at length subdued; and 
the Podesta, for the sake of prevent- 
ing similar disturbances, decreed the 
ing down to the ground: of four 
belonging to each of the con- 
tending factions, hoping that their ani- 
mosities would be buried beneath the’ 
ruins. The result was far different 
from his expectation. Day after day 
fresh tumults ensued, and many lives 
were sacrificed ; the neighbouring 
cities caught the flame ; and the three 
military companies of Bologna, (called 
the companies of La Branca, the Grif- 
foni, and the Lombardi,) hearing that 
the Guelphs of Modena, and the Ghi- 
bellines of Forli, were each on their 
march to foment their domestic divi- 
sions, by giving encouragement to 
their respective partizans within the 
walls, assumed the defence of the city, 
and, onyncet: against the Modenese, 
who approached nearest, attacked 
and put them to the sword. The For- 


livese, who had advanced to Castel S. 
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Edward, 
it is related, after failing in his en- 
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Piero, not choosing to abide a similar 
catastrophe, returned to their own 
territory. But the flame had by this 
time spread more widely, and all Ro- 
mania, profiting by the divisions of 
their ruling city, was at once in arms, 
asserting its in dence. The im- 
minent t of ruin to the republic 
at length. produced the effect of com- 
posing its internal differences ; and ten 

ostages on each side were consigned 
to the Podesta for the observance of 
the pacification. 

The external enemies of the repub- 
lic, alarmed by the report of this 
union, retreated from their several 
quarters to Forli, where they resolved 
to stand on the defensive. But their 
hopes were speedily reanimated by the 
intelligence of new commotions, to 
which a pretext was furnished by an 
act of imputed partiality in the ma- 
gistrates, who had released the host- 
ages of the Gieremei, while they re- 
tained those of the Lambertacci, 
among whom was Castalano Andalo, a 
person equally revered for his virtues, 
and his high rank among the citizens 
of the republic, as for the dignity 
which he, and his father before him, 
both a. of a ae 
dignity at that period assum 
me a! and sovereigns, and shortly af. 
ter held by Nicholas III., not unwor- 
thy of being associated with the A 
tolic primacy. Antonio, finding him- 
self, it is said, thus unworthily treat- 
ed at atime when he had the. least 
reason to suspect such an insult, as- 
sembled his friends and principal par- 
tizans in his house at night, and made 
to them an oration, which we shall in- 
sert as a specimen of the rhetorical 
style of the historian. 

“©. If it has ever been doubted, that 
those who assume a public character, 
rarely in so doing divest themselves of 
their private affections, I trust that 
this axiom will now be acknowledged 
by every one, to our great detriment 
and di . Ye know, my friends, 
with what sincerity and patriotic con- 
fidence we delivered up our hostages, 
for the sake of putting an end to the 
distractions of our country ; and now, 
in recompense of our loyalty, behold ! 
we are Jespised and cheated ; inso- 
much that it may now clearly be seen 
that the pretext of universal tranquilli- 
ty was but a stratagem invented for 
the purpose of opening to the Giere- 
mei a more easy road to our destruce 














tion. See then to what we are now re- 

duced! To us, the most noble of 

this illustrious commenwealth, it is no 

longer permitted even to hold discourse 
x , 

O! were I to live more years 

Nestor, Ishould never 


contrary opinion, even. ca’ 
dashed to Rey the public marble 
which reco ; 


den under foot, they care nothing, 
either for the honour of the magistra- 
cy, or for the public faith. The very 
hostages which we delivered, as the 
securest pledge of peace we could of- 
fer, have been put in chains, while 
those of the Gieremei are released ; so 
as to give all men to know, that they 
pretended to desire concord only, that 
they might secure the persons of as 
many as they could entrap, among 
those who are capable of impeding 
their design of governing all ‘things 
alone. Who is ignorant, that this 
yi = on ready, —_ day 
to day, for its departure from the city, 
has teat assembled and aches i 
act against us, more than against Ro- 
mania? The Gieremei have decreed, 
in order the more easily to subdue 
ourselves, the previous destruction of 
all our adherents. You may remem- 
ber how, a little time since, they be- 
gan to make experience of the piety 
of their tyranny,—even the virgins of 
our bi are not secure from their 
libertinism, and the youths of the 
Lambertacci are beaten and di 

by the very meanest servants of their 
guests. ‘These which I now discourse 
to you, are, indeed, just causes of 
quarrel—but, for Heaven’s sake, let us 
leave complaints to women, nor think 
that it is a time to lament ourselves, 
when our hands, not our tongues, are 
the instruments we should make use 
of ; and, if it nevertheless delights us 
to talk of the injuries we have sustain- 
ed, let it seem as only to blow up the 
flame of our , and render it the 
minister of our liberty. I, who know 
that patience is of no avai] but to make 
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e preservation of our common li- - 


‘S01 
ed, as persons fit- 


us the more aggriev 


‘ted and fashioned to the yoke of en- 


durance, have resolved, as far as in me 
lies, and with ‘your concurrence, to 
ent the departure of this army ; 
use, if we permit it to take 
field, to the destruction of our friends, 
we shall hereafter look in vain for 
support or supplies from without, in 
our greatest necessities. It is my opi- 
eyo wal F aaeeael parti 
ing we send a sq mn of our 
zans to hinder the departure of the 
Caroccio——if for no other end, at least, 
that so un ted a movement may 
delay the ment of their intention. 
Meanwhile, the Ghibellines of Forli 
and of other parts of Romania, will 
come to our assistance, havi alreaty 
been advised by me; and 
not fail to hasten—not onl for the 
love they bear us, but for their own 
interests. With such assistance, I 
hold it for certain, that we shall short~ 
ly revenge our injuries, and fix our< 
selves for ever in that station which 
we ought to command in the republic. 
Let not the multitude of those inferior 
people who themselves to be 
at + with our ber affright 
ou. They, as you have Vv - 
Soaty, are much better fitted for oppo- 
sition in council than in the field; and 
therefore, I doubt not, that when.they 
witness our first advantage, if they do 
not take arms in our favour, ar | will 
at least applaud our victory ; and you 
will see that nothing in the world is 
more vile, or more unstable, than the 
et sox ge If the gown, and 
not the sword; were your possession— 
if you were more desirous to be known 
as philosophers than as soldiers, I 
should fear lest some scruples of scho- 
lastic refinement might withhold you 
from the ance. It is the part 
of Sophists and Rhetoricians, to hide 
behind the shield of syllogism the 
cowardice of their hearts. Let us but 
conquer, and we shall be secure of 
praise; for the cause of battle was 
never yom 3 disgrace is only 
in the losing it. Men judge of hu- 
man actions by the event, and fair 
‘fame is the hter of good fortune. 
Always have I heard it said, that the 
end is that which gives name to our 
actions; and therefore tyrants, who 
have sustained serge argy 4 in their 
usurped —— ty, lose the appella~ 
tion, and, with posterity, become 
princes, All things are with the 
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only oo we remember of. what ‘ade 
tage is promptness in civil warfare, 
when we require. deeds, rather . than 
-words, when ardour is more requisite 
than caution ; and _ itation itself 


g 


is léss dangerous t elay. "I; ds 
far as in me lies, assure you of ‘my 


in the common. peril ; an 
judged not sufficiently tried and res 
puted to be your captain, I am ready 
to follow any one among you; who, 
leading the way to us all, will deign 
to accept me for his soldier.” 
This harangue was very pleasing to 
the auditors, and the whole assembh 
took hauds, swearing all to abide by 
the same fortune. In the meantime, 
the Caroccio had already been wheeled 
down into the public square, and Ans 
tonio gave the command to certain of 
his armed followers, to assault the pere 
solis who ed it, so as to prevent 
its being forth from the walls of 
the city.. A battle thus commenced; 
which every minute became more 
general from the increasing concourse 
of people ; until, in: the end, the fol 
lowers of Lambertacci, being unable 
to sustain the force of the indignant 
populace, Aye ignorant who were the 
authors the tumult), were -con+ 
strained to give way ; but, as soon a8 
the cause became evident, those até 
tached to either faction separated 
themselves from the others, and thus 
anew conflict began, and a civil war 
actually raged within the walls of 
Bologna. The Gieremei improvetl 
their first advantage by occupying the 
square with their partizans, and post- 
ing ghards at convenient places so: as 
to appear watchful for the defence of 
the magistrates and the palace against 
the insults of their antagonists, who 
were proclaimed enemies to the come 
monwealth, Antonio fortified hime 
5 

















eountry, (exclaims. the historian,) if 
that hye sun, which beheld the 
commencement, had witnessed also 
the termination of the quarrel! The 
same scenes of blood and slaughter, 
which were revived. on the mor- 
row, lasted for forty days success- 
ively in the streets Bologna, 
and, in order that they might, as it 
were, Never come to an end, care was 
taken, on both sides, to refresh the 
combatants by the division of time and 
forces. During all this time, none 
could pass the streets without incur- 
ring mortal danger from the tempest 
of stones and missile weapons discharg- 
ed from the tops of houses and lefty 
towers, while the guatds who were 
posted in the avenues. pierced the pas- 
sers by with their lances. No regard 
was had to age or kindred. Even 
children mere ain by their ae po 
tions, as prom 5 an 

thus the famities of Boschetti, Carbore- 
si, Galazzi, Paci, and Baldi, were al- 
most exterminated by their own swords ; 
the members of them having embraced 
different sides in the contention. Old 
men, who lately prided themselves on 
thé number of theit progeny, giving 
the fair promise of a lasting sucees- 
sion, found themselves on the sudden 
cut off from all of their raee be- 
ing sued oy wubb ne 33 were ac~ 
companied ies ings pro- 
fane and sacred, by thie ravishment of 
virgins, and all the varieties of military 
excess and disorder. ~The orders of 
the chiefs, on. éither side, were no 
longer listened to ; and, amid the din 
of arms, the confusion of warlike 
shouts, murder, and conflagration, and 
the shrill laments o€ women and chil- 
Gren, it seemed as if Satan himself was 
supreme lord of all, and had tratisfere 


ever, the 
by the continued accession of new for- 
thei ran wailed ned 
, were wasted, and ex- 
pg me ontedon har 4 
and entertained by their adherents. 
There, without loss-of time, they be- 
an to themselves the 
assistance of the courts of Modiana 
deny Gaise wend be pocud W 
any cities wi 
could mole ‘iluititantdos agteareee 


’ as Bologna now reckoned exiles: Their 


number was more than fifteen thous- 
and, the names of whom are inscribed 
in the public archives. 

Many entire fatnilies were thence- 
forth planted in other cities, where 
they became naturalized ; as the Gua- 
rini in Forli, the Bagani and Sacchi in 
Parma, the Carrari in Ravenna, the 
Buoninsegni in Terni, the Maffei in 
Rome, the Bagarotti in Placentia end 
Padua, the Beroaldi in Viterbo, the 
Rani (or Filaguasti,) the Guidotti, 
and the courts of Panico, in Padua, 
and the Malpigli in Lueca, from 
whence they subsequently returned to 
re-unite themselves with the principal 
stock of their illustrious house. 

The Gieremei were now absolute 
masters in Bol , and Ludovico, 
the head of that fantily, began to ex- 
ercise his sovereignty by the dismissal 
from office of the Podesta and Captain 
of the le, as favourers of the “ 
bertacci, and by passing severe laws.of 
confiscation and banishment against 
the conquered party. He 
to fortify the city, and raise a numer- 
ous army, both for its defence, and 
for the reduction of the neighbouring 
cities, which had committed the crime 
of giving shelter to his enemies. His. 
first expedition was against Faenza, to 
which place he laid siege, afterreducing 
Imola and Bagnacavallo, which lay in 
his ‘way. But, having failed in his 
endeavour to take the place by assault, 
the of winter obliged him to. 
withdraw his and wait the ene 
suing season. In the meantime, An- 
tonio collected an army of his friends 
from all quarters, for the relief of the 
city, into which he was refused ad- 


mission by the Manfredi ; which 
he turned his arms against them, and, 
having obtairted entrance by meansofthe 





Soe 
(In the ensuing year, ico, in 
order to give the semblance of return- 
ing peace and liberty, caused the elec- 
tion of a ae Kole Delagaai oe Ji of 
the. Nicolo i esi, 
and Malatesta de’ Malatesti of Rimini. 
Under the command of the latter, the 
Bolognese army again marched into 
the territory of Faenza, and ravaged 
the country, with the purpose of draw- 
ing the enemy out of their fortifica- 
tions. This not succeeding, they next 
pushed their incursions to the very 
gates of the city, where they sought to 
attain their object by taunts and in- 
sults ; and ~ nee wee 
at length ond endurance, ea 
sally, and en them in a smart 
contest, which terminated with no 
great advantage to either party. Mala- 
testa, however, proclaimed it a victory, 
and marched to cn where a 
troops indulged themselves in a fan- 
cied tri ne 4 Antonio omg 
tacci, i is opportunity, 
upon them with a body of allied caval- 
, and forced them to retreat, which 
they did in good order, to the banks of 
the river Sanguinario, where began a 
fresh conflict, woe wae the histori- 
an, of the name ann to it. This 
second battle, though bloody, was in- 
decisive like the preceding, and being 
terminated by night, the next day 
each party retreated, the one to Bo- 
logna, the other to Faenza again. 
Both .sides now prepared, by fresh 
levies, for the continuance of the con- 
test; and Lambertacci, to inspire his 
own party with the greater confidence, 
procured for them a Captain of great 
military success and reputation, in the 
person of the Count Guido da Monte- 
feltro. This leader had no sooner 
taken the command of the forces, than 
he was informed of a fresh incursion 
of the enemy, whom he had designed 
to anticipate by himself invading the 
Bolognese territory. He now resolved 
to wait till he could attack them with 


advantage, while oppressed with the 
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fatigue of their march ; and, as soon 
as he received notice that. they 
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were 
ing at the Bridge of Saint Pros 
culus, he gave the signal for a sally, 
The enemy, though taken at an unas 
wares, courageously accepted the bats 
tle, and anemone themselves with 
the pisos. iimagining that-Se Proce 

e place, i ning that St 
asa Gllemedisteen sod soldier, would 
more willingly fight in favour of the 
men of Bologna than against them; 
and for the Guelphs rather than for 
the Ghibillines. L, 

The fortune of the day was equally 
balanced, till the cavalry of their allies 
deserted the Bolognese standard, and 
fled. The count then brought up his 
division of cross-bows against the ins 
fantry, and routed them, after 
had made resistance from the hour.of 
noon till vespers, although very infes 
rior in numbers. The slaughter was 
excessive ; eight thousand of the Bos 
lognese ~~ | being cut in pow on 
the spot, and the Captain of a pene 
himself escaping with great difficulty. 
The news of the loss they had sustain. 
ed, overwhelmed the pride of the 
citizens with the sense of an i 
able calamity. On the other side, the 
victorious count advanced into their 
territory, and laid waste their fields, 
possessing himself, without oppo» 
sition, of Castellione, Sesto, Bisano; 
Loiano, and other places, and, if the 
winter had not set in, would have ven- 
tured upon the attack of the dismayed 
and humbled city. 

The ensuing year, (1276,) Charles, 
king of Naples, sent to their assistance 
Richard de Beauvoir, Lord of Dure- 
fort, with many men at arms ;. whose 
arrival inspired the inhabitants of Bo- 
logna with some degree of comfort ; 
and he was created Podesta with uni- 
versal applause. Immediately on his 
accession to this office, he undertook 
to reconquer the captured towns, 
which yielded at his approach, and 
thence proceeded against the castle of 
Pietra Colluara, a strong hold of the 
Lambertacci, of which he obtained 

ion. by the treachery of one of 
its defenders. The greater part of the 
garrison, aware of what was passing, 
made their escape in time ; but ten of 
the Lambertaeci family fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and, being sent 
prisoners to Bologna, were shut up in 
a secret chamber of the palace, which, 
from the place where they were taken, 
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obtained the appellation of Pietra Col- 


The rest of the year aren eaves 
 moilitar tions: but in that 
which followed, the Bolognese, confid- 


ing in. their apparent security, sent 
large succours of men and money to 
Guido de Polenta (the younger of that 
name) to maintain him in the sove- 
reignty of Ravenna, which he had 
lately acquired under the auspices of 
the Malatesti of Rimini; and the Lam- 
bertacci, being apprised of the move- 
ment, fell upon the detachment which 
was on its way to Ravenna for this 
purpose, under the command of Gia- 
como Prendiparti, and cut it in pieces, 
together with its captain ; after which 
returned, laden with booty and 
elated by their victory, to Faenza. ‘The 
loss which the city sustained by this 
onset was irreparable ; and their situa- 
tion became the more deplorable, as 
few of their allies were, at that mo- 
ment, in a condition to afford them as- 
sistarice. Among the rest, the Guelphs 
of Florence, who were accustomed to 
demand the assistance of others, after 
having driven the Ghibellines out of 
their city, were now fallen into divi- 
sions among themselves, and Charles, 
king of Naples, intent on replacing the 
imperial crown of Constantinople upon 
the head of Baldwin his son-in-law, 
and thence passing to the conquest of 
Jerusalem, was unable to waste a 
thought upon his allies in Bologna. 
Inthisextremity, the Gieremei, fear« 
ful of the disaffection of the people, 
which was hourly increasing with their 
calamities, ventured to suggest, by 
secret dissemination amidst the cir- 
cles, the resolution of placing the city 
under the papal protection, reserving 
to itself its ancient privileges, acts, and 
inventions. A great number’ approv- 
ed this pro ; but by others, to 
whom the very forms of freedom were 
still dear, and who were jealous of the 
slightest invasion of them, it was vehe- 
mently opposed and discountenanced. 
A general council was assembled to 
deliberate respecting it; and the ad- 
verse opinions which may be supposed 
to have prevailed during the discus- 
sion, are embodied by the historian in 
two orations, ascribed to Antonio Da- 
nese and Ludovico Prendiparti, two of 
the principal persons, for weight of 
influence and respectability of charac- 
ter, in the republic. The latter opin- 
ion, which was that in favour of sub- 
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mission to the papal: power, prevailed ; 
ahd the historian: pninery it; a: subject 
of congratulation to his countrymen, 
that their city, which is built in the 
form of a ship within the, walls, had 


laced itself, during the tempest, un- 

Nem she lgreidainne «him. who sits at 

the helm of St Peter. ©. j 

Pe. this macnn. first 
m @ part tem 

of the see of Rome. Pree t endea- 


vour of the supreme pontiff, after he 
had accepted the sovereignty which 
was offered him, was to procure 
between the hostile factions ; — the 
chiefs of either party, though at first 
unwilling to listen to any suggestions 
of an amicable nature, were yet so far 
moved by a sense of the holy dignity 
of the intercessor, that they agreed to 
submit to his arbitration all their dif- 
ferences. Upon receiving this submis- 
sion, the delegated his authority 
to the cardinal Latino Frangipani and 
Count Bertoldo Orsini. The treat 
was negotiated at Imola ; and, through 
the zeal and conciliatory spirit of the 
arbitrators, was shortly brought to so 
prosperous a conclusion, that, on the 
2d of A , 1279, Antonio Lamber- 
tacci and his followers were reinstated 
in their ancient habitations; where, 
after they had been for some days 
maintained and provided for at t 
public expense, Bertoldo summoned 
before him Antonio and Ludovico, as 
the heads of their ive patties ; 
and reminding them anew of the obli- 
gation to maintain the peace of the 
commonwealth, which was imposed 
on them as well by the circumstances 
of their birth and faith as by their de- 
clining age, exhorted them to give 
evidence of their good intentions b 
repairing to.the public square with all 
their adherents, and solemnly pledg- 
ing themselves to the observance of a 
lasting concord. The terms of this 
exhortation being complied with, up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty fami- 
lies of noble blood attended, on either 
side, at the day appointed—a sight 
caleulated to strike mutual terror into 
the hearts of the late contending fac- 
tions. The squate was adorned with 


green boughs and hangings of tapestry, 
and on one side was erected a pulpit 
covered with brocade, whereto the 
cardinal Latino ascended, in the pre- 
sence of many ‘bishops and prelates, 
and preached eloquently to the people- 
on the duty and universal expedience .- 





exasperate this new q 
ven itself appeared to conspire with 
man the further desolation of the un- 

city. Strange noises were heard, 
a , an horror and consternation 

, both on earth and in air, dur- 
ing this season. On the 15th of Janu- 
an earthquake was felt, and the 
suffered an eclipse at noon-day. 
the eclipse was over, the moon 


ES 


appeared of a sanguine hue, and a 
dragon was seen, with its tail 
8 i the firmament, and i 


a perni: dew, which withered the 
corn and the vines as it descended. 
These portents were succeeded by de- 
of rain, which fell for two 
months in succession, causing fearful 
-..jnundations, with a scarcity of pro- 


i 





(Aug: 
visions, followed by pestilence, which 


swept off multi of le. . But 
Antonio, in whose heart the heart of 
hegre — reside, was not to 
daun these portents, and 
watched the opportunity of exe. 

his intentions, when Count. 
having left the city, he put 
and 


cuti 
Berto 
himself at the head of his 


> 

pend ag we of the thie square, 

instant to the 
magistracy and all the offices of the 
state. The Gieremei, who hastily cols 
lected forces to resist this invasion; 
were repulsed with slaughter;) but 
the rest of the Guelph leaders, 
recovered from the panic first excited, 
drew to their standard all’ those of 
their party who could bear arms ; end 
thus the city became once more the 
theatre of civil war and mutual ‘mas. 
sacre. Alberto de Caccianemici, Ane 
tonio and Dionysio Banchetti, together 
with the chiefs of the families of Ari- 
esto and Prendiparte, are enumerated 
among the Guelphs who most distin. 

i themselves on this oceasion. 
The conflict, though most sang} , 
was not of long contindance: and 
Lambertacci, with their followers, were 
finally driven from their native city, 
to whi never more returne 
ed. Count Bertoldo, who came 
back to Bologna at the first news of 
this _ otcsr er a os sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment against 
themselves and their adherents, ‘to- 
gether with the confiscation of all their 
estates, and that their houses be levell- 
ed to the ground ; whieh was accom- 
plished accordingly. 

In Faenza, to which place they had 
again withdrawn themselves, these 
unquiet spirits, however, found new 

for their political animosities. 
Those of the Guelph faction formed 
a considerable part of the population 
of that divided city; and the Lam- 
bertacci, thinking that, by the acces- 
sion of their forces, the Ghibellines 
had power sufficient to subdue all op- 
position, began to exercise their fan- 
cied superiority by acts of the most 
unrestrained pride and insolence. The 
punishment which they incurred and 
merited by this behaviour, is held up 
by the historian as a fit subject fora 
heroic-comic poem. 

Among the persons who were ex- 
posed to the scorn and indignities of 
these arrogant exiles, was Tebaldello 
Zambrasi, a man of substance and of 
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an honourable family, and one who 
was used neither to give nor to receive 
an injury. One night the marauding 
strangers robbed his house of a hog, 


which had been bred for his domestic 
occasions, and not only thought it un- 
necessary to conceal the depredation, 
but publicly invited their friends to 
an entertainment on purpose to eat 
the animal, and make a jest of its 
owner. He, Pee mys is resent- 
ment, made a shew of not caring 
about it, and even of raps ng the in- 
dignity as a pleasant joke; and, to 
carry appearances yet farther, sent 
them a present of a ragout, with a 
message, that it would cause their 
pork to eat with a better relish. Under 
the mask of not caring, however, he 
harboured the deepest designs of ven- 
geance ; and, being aware that he had 
not the means of executing them on 
his own aecount, without rendering 
private injuries subservient to those 
of the public, resolved upon finding 
the means to introduce the people of 
Bologna by night into the city. For 
this purpose he assembled certain of 
his relations and friends, and explain- 
ed to them his object, which was p- 
proved by all, and principally by 
Gherardone, a person of the greatest 
estimation among them, both for wis- 
dom and courage, who promised to 
afford him all the assistance possible. 
Having thus laid the foundation of his 
enterprise, in the next place, to lull 
the suspicions of his adversaries, he 
put on the appearance of madness, and, 
among other tricks which he perform- 
ed to strengthen the popular belief in 
it, mounted on horseback every night, 
with a falcon on his crest, and two 
dogs following him, coupled together, 
and invited every one that he met to 
accompany him to the chase. He 
then passed by the quarter where the 
Lambertacci were lodged, and, with 
loud knockings at their gates, and 
clamorous vociferations, excited so 
strongly the observation of the neigh- 
bourhood, that, whenever any noises 
were heard, people instantly conclud- 
ed that it was no other than Tebaldel- 
lo who occasioned them. After taking 
these precautions, his next step was to 
Visit in the as aby ise of a friar, 
accompanied by Gherardone ; and there 
having obtained a conference with the 
magistrates, and the Podesta Stoldo de’ 
Rossi, unfolded to them his purpose, 
Vou, VII. | 
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and promised, with their assistance, to 
make them masters of Faenza, and 
place in their hands the lives and for- 
tunes of all the exiled Ghibellines. A 
treaty’ was‘ made and concluded in- 
stantly ; and the time and manner of 
the proceeding being settled, as well 
as the gate of the town by which the 
entrance was to be effected, Tebaldelle 
and his companion returned, and a- 
waited the moment. On the eve of 
St Bartholomew, the Guelphs of Fa- 
enza, according to the instructions the 

had received, tide the chains whic. 

fastened the gate, and let in the invad- 
ers, while others barricadoed the streets 
so as to impede the movements of the 
Lambertacci, who slept all the while 
in fancied security, thinking no more 
of the disturbance than that it was 
caused by some unusually sprightly 
frolic of the madman Tebaldello. They 
were at length awakened only by the 
thunder of their falling edifices, min- 
gled with shouts of “ Perish the 
pe ag ” The enemy were 2a 
ready in possession of every point o 

defence. Magarotto, chief of the Ghi- 
bellines of Faenza, erected hisstandard, 
but the moment before he was pierced 
by the lance of Guido Prendiparte. 
The miserable remains of the Lamber- 
tacci fled for refuge to the church of 
Saint Francis, where nine of the name 
perished at the foot of the altar. The 
records are silent as to the fate of 
Antonio ; but it appears at least proba- 
ble that he was one of those nine. 
The city of Faenza from thencefor- 
ward owned the sovereignty of the 
Bolognese people: and, that the me- 
mory of the deed might descend to all 
posterity, a feast was instituted on St 
Bartholomew’s eve in each succeeding 
year, during which, a horse, a falcon, 
two dogs of chase, and a hog, were 
driven through the Strada. Maggiore. 
In process of time this usage experi- 
enced some alteration, and the festival 
was kept, in the days of our author, 
by the distribution of immense quan- 
tities of wild fowl from the windows 
of the palace, among the multitude 
who stood below with uplifted hands 
to receive the donation, and, in the 
end, a hog roasted whole made its 
descent among them, and was imme- 
diately scrambled for by the lowest of 
the people, who finished by tearing it 
to pieces in the contention, to the 
great amusement of . by-standers, 

3 
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BECOLLECTIONS. 
No VIII. 
Marx Macrasin, the Cameronian. 
THE LAST OF THE MORISONS. 
(Continued from last Number. ) 


*€ Op Francis Mackittrick and his wife 
Madge, the last retainers of the once 
powerful house of Morison, pursued, 
or rather winged their way towards 
the glen of Ae, like a pair of blood ra- 
vens, stiff and sore subdued by age, 
yet possessing, in all its nafural 
strength, the keen unappeased appetite 


for e. To see such old, and 
bent, and debilitated beings hobbling so 
alertly, amid the twilight, out of a 
lonesome church-yard, might well go 
far to persuade a youthful and super- 
stitious mind, that the grave had li- 
berated two of its wicked incumbents, 
and that hallowed ground had lost its 
ancient power of detaining its morsels 
from cumbering upper air. The hoarse 
charking conversation which they car- 
ried on was calculated to support the 
delusion. ‘ May the foul fiend make 
a fend with the foremost,’ growled 
the male, half breathless, limping in 
the rear of his partner, and exasperat- 
ed at the havoc which time had made 
in his strength. ‘ And wherefore no 
should the fiend make a fend with the 
hindermost, I wad like to ken,’ re- 


sponded the female figure, and then, 
both murmuring and muttering at 
once, they raised a sound resemblin 


the colloquy of two ravens over a lam 

which they are singling out for de- 
struction. The shriller voice of the 
female obtained the ascendency, and 
Madge Mackittrick pursued her march 
and her speech without let or obstruc- 
tion. ‘ Hasten, say ye,’ continued 
the hag, ‘ aye, muckle need have we 
to hasten—else small, small will our 
share o’ the spulziement be—they’re’ll 
no be as muckle o’ Johnnie Gorline’s 
ewe milk cheese left as wad bait a 
mouse-trap—and a nobler kebbuck was 
never pressed in a chessel ; de’il a ane 
ever brought such presents to us—and 
A’m sure we wished as muckle ill to 
fowks and gear as the fellest 
witch that ever wore the name o’ Mo- 


rison—and as for drink, the burning 
sand banks of thy sapless weazen win~ 
na sing and simmer with the descend- 
ing stream of cauler Champagne— 


Champagne, I’se warrant—de’il a warse 
drop o’ drink keepit Janet Morison, 
cannie cummer, lady that should hae 
been, had a’ winds blawn for good. 
But lady here or lady there, her au- 
mery never lacked bountith and ben- 
ison—she never made a fend on well- 
water and cauld croudie, like douce 
Francis Mackittrick and me.’—* The 
smeekit de’il himself,’ quoth Francis, 
* when he wants to break an auld 
man’s heart, and gaur him do a trick 
that merits perdition, couldna have 
tauld me a more unsonsy or bitterer 
truth—well-water and butterless brose 
have been owre lang our beverage, but 
life cannot be lived again, else our 
cheer might have been mended, ‘or 
some should have sobbed first. But 
can ye tell me, Madge, when Janet 
Morison means to gasp her last gasp, 
for next her bosom bane—and weel I 
wot it was ance on a day as white asa 
simmer lily—she wears Ronald Mori- 
son’s dts chain, whilk was won 
by the dour and bauld Lord Allan 
Morison at the storming o’ Jerusalem, 
i’ the days o’ the godless Saracens. 
Sic a braw nieve-shaking’s no to be 
got when the warld’s wind leaves the 
© Speak of ilka uncannie carlin’— 
‘$s owne, and hirple away, ye 
donard body, for pricy: whousled 
owre i’ the dead thraws, and wha 
should be aside’ her but that beuk- 
taking Cameronian, praying Johnnie 
Macmuckle. I’se warrant, Francie, 
my man, the gowden chain kindled 
Johnnie’s affections, and he wad pour 
out a prayer thrice as lang as the chain 
itself, and he would win it by gift 0 
gab or by slight o’ hand, I dinna mis- 
doubt ; he ance prayed Robin Mark- 
anbirn out 0’ a score o’ as bonnie wa- 
thers as ever wore a lammas fleece— 
sae hasten and hirple away, my man, 
for the het de’il winna unsowder John 
Macmuckle’s fingers gin they hold red 
ni in their grips ;—but what need we 
asten, for we are aye ahin—and if the 
lift aboon us rained down red coined 
gowd, we wadna hae the sense to gape 
or’t..—The glen into which this ill- 
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omened pair now descended swallowed 
up the articulate answer of Francie, but 
the echoing of ing unusually 
harsh and dissonant told that he was 
growling in the fierce ish of disap- 
pointment ; and the wood-pigeons, ris- 
ing disturbed from theirroosts, betoken- 
ed the intrusion of something particu- 
larly harsh and threatening. Silence 
soon ailed ; the ‘sound of the de- 
scending river alone was heard, sof- 
tened into melody by distance, and 
mellowed down by the gentle land- 
scape over which it came, and the rich 
dewy air through which it passed. 
“My beautiful Cameronian seemed, 
by her lingering, to shrink from all 
communion with the occu- 
pants of Glenae Chapel, and though 
she hung on my shoulder till the mo- 
tion of her steps sometimes wafted the 
dewy luxuriance of hair against my 
cheek, and the unevenness of the 
ground several times threw us half in- 
to each other’s arms, we maintained a 
fitting, a serious, and a down-looking 
silence. At last we crossed the stream 
of Ae, and found ourselves at the foot 
of the green and abrupt ascent which 
led to the romantic cottage of Janet 
Morison ; a faint light from the east- 
ern window glimmered coldly upon 
descending sheet of water, and 
danced and twinkled out and in, like 
the death lights which precede and de- 
note dissolution. The Cameronian 
damsel drew closer to my side, and 
gazed fearfully upon thestreaming light. 
She construed its glimmer into that 
ominous illumination, and her girdle 
became too tight for her breath. ‘ It’s 
no for nought that thou art here,” said 
the maiden, in a voice low and quiver- 
ing with fear ; ‘ I never saw thee but 
the death of something dear to me fol- 
lowed—I have beheld thee in all the 
semblances that the spirit of death can 
assume—I have seen thee, like a hu- 
man being, dark and fearful—and I 
have seen thee as a young and lovely 
lady, all robed in garments of glow- 
worm light. I have seen thee like a 
gloomy shadow, and I have seen thee 
like a snow-white shroud. Thou hast 
appeared to me like a multitude of 
torches glimmering before the corse 
of one who died in our ancient faith— 
thou hast appeared like a sudden flash 
of the fair free fire of heaven—like the 
dark avd dismal flame of the doomed 
place that maiden may not name. I 
have heard thee as a wailing and a 
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tender babe—I have heard thee moan- 
ing as an wounded man when he gasps 
beneath the destroyer’s sword—and I 
have seen thee, even as I see thee 
now, shedding thy sad and sepulchral 
illumination on the bosom of the 
living water—making the sweet sil- 
ver current shudder, like myself, be- 
neath thy terrible light.’—As she ut- 
tered this, we ascended the green- 
sward platform on which the cottage 
stood ; igs twinkled in the win- 
dows, and the passing and repassing 
shadow of a human being was it~ 
edly visible, The doorway, too, t 

a long pale line of light along the 

and the trees, and at ier mans ns 
entrance, like personifications 

and evil, sat John Macmuckle and 
Francis Mackittrick, The latter was 
seated on the fragment of an old grave 
stone, and a death’s head and a sand- 
glass, with its last sands running, form- 
ed a kind of vas relief illustration of the 
being who occupied this mutilated pe- 
destal. He sat with his head uncovered 
—the few hairs which time had left un- 
gathered grew in two tufts on either 
side of his head, resembling the plumed 
Mercury ; and the coarse sandy-colour- 
ed locks, which formerly covered the 
crown, had left behind them a grey 
starveling down, resembling the im- 
pure under-growth of weeds on a flax 
field when the crop is plucked. His 
mind was occupied in ruminating on 
his own fallen and infirm state-—Over 
his deep sunk eyes he had pulled down 
two deep and shaggy eye-brows—and 
their sullen and sidelong glimmer, 
when he occasionally opened them, 
was directed at his fellow statue, the 
Cameronian. His left hand was clench 
ed firm, as if it held his bitterest ene+ 
my by the throat; and in his right 
hand he held a cup of untasted wine, 
which the bitter retrospect of a long 
and evil life had not permitted to ap- 
proach his lips. I observed the blood 
red liquid sparkling, as he unconscious- 
ly spilt it, through the constant stream 
of light which came from the door. 
On far different themes mused his 
companion. His expanded hands were 
dropt in resignation upon his knees, 
and he sat motionless, and looking 
upwards with a thoughtful and melan- 
choly look. His lips moved, and he 
lifted his hands, and held them up- 
wards, like one making and urging 
some important request. Though in- 


tercession for the dead is accounted 
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an abomination among Protestants— 
nature, that overcomes all limited 
creeds, was directing his mental in- 
tercession for the soul of Janet Mo- 
rison. He stood still, and > Si- 
lently, out from the broad of 
a dead oak—the branches and trunk 
of which were hung with festoons of 
the thickest ivy—the scene before us 
was not unimpressive. On a sudden, 
Francis: Mackittrick started up from 
his reverie, and, looking first on the 
cup with its diminished contents, and 
then on the ground moistened with 
the precious beverage, he exclaimed, 
* Curse my donard right hand—or 
rather, my dotard head—for my hand 
was a y and feckfou—-I have 
ayé spilt the best blessi o’ my life 
afore the cup reached ithe lip, and 
down he poured the wine at a single 
gulp, and thus he accosted his com- 
panion—‘ Gudeen—gudeen—sae yere 
come, auld sourbrow, to try a cast 0’ 
yere Cameronian craft on this dead or 
dying limb—it matter’s nae whilk— 
o auld Sodom and Gomorrha; and 
maybe come in for a handsel o’ the 
auld dour dame’sgear when the breath’s 
departed—aye, aye, ye were ay a 
cannie and an eydent man—and ye 
ken, Ise warrant, that an auld wife’s 
burial is better for ~ lips than a 
young queen’s weddin e, aye, 
= —— a a a” bivaabant bi 
is speech, equally vu 
and indecorous, scene’ Udlistaled to 
an unconscious ear—the Cameronian, 
for a full minute’s space, continued in 
a posture of supplication ; and then, 
turning slowly round, like the finger 
of a elock, he said, ‘ I thought I 
hearkened a human voice—was'’t thine 
Francis Mackittrick ?’ and a prolonged 
cough that had something of the sound 
of a sermon in it gave emphasis to the 
question, ‘ I thought I hearkened a 
human voice—was’t thine Francis 
Mackittrick, quoth I ;’ and the irre- 
verent retainer of the house of Mori- 
son imitated the protracted drawl, and 
league, and covenant tone, of the de- 
vout house of Cameron. ‘ What 
voice, save ane o’ flesh and blood, ever 
spake to thee? Aye! aye! ye make 
yersel’ trow that the tongue aboon 
replies when the lips o’ man speak— 
but they would be greater gowks than 
me whilk believed ye.” ‘ Francis 


Mackittrick,’ said the Cameronian, in 
a tone commanding and austere, 
* Arise and depart—cumber not this 
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ground—cloud not the clear air with 
thine evil presence.—I have known 
thee these re woe rw as fierce’and: 
as remorseless as the sharpened’ steeliw 
and if I:knew ought good in thy long 
life of evil; I would ° freel 

over thy folly..—Francis Mackittrick 
darkened as spoke, ‘ Freely pass 
over my folly !—Mahown! disnae this 
merit a stab.—I have dyed the lily 
linen with the heart’s blood for lighter 
words than these—curse on my mars: 
rowless bones, and my withered si- 
news—and curse the hands that canna 
keep their might ae the mind can 
frame its purposes—else Francis Mac- 
kittrick might have gane far in aven« 
ging words like these.’ The 
ruffian attempted to rise, but the vio- 
lence of his own emotions fastened 
him to the seat—he quivered ‘and 
shook with the agony of wrath, and 
clutched repeatedly at his left side, 
where, in former times, a dagget hun; 
familiar with the shedding of blood. 
* T tell thee now, man of blood,’ said 
the Cameronian, ‘ the deep grave is 
gaping for thee—and a deeper, and a 
drearier, and mair dismal pit than the 
grave is gaping for thee also—reckon- 
ing on thee as on a sure inheritance ; 
repent, therefore repent—cast thyself 
on thy knees, weep abundantly—not 
tears for thy past might, but thy past 
sins—spare not thy moans, and hain 
not thy groans—confess thyself to Him 
above, not to‘ him beside thee—and 
brief as thy span is, and dark and re- 
morseless as thy days have been, as 
hot a brand has been snatched from 
the burning. And who kens’, conti- 
nued John Macmuckle, (the sternness 
of his manner, evidently softened with 
the hope of saving a human soul), 
* but thy crisomon hand may be pu- 
rified like Criffel snow, and the raven 
hue o” thy heart made whiter than the 
fine linen of Egypt. Be not cast down, 
man—be not dismayed, I say unto 
thee.—I myself shall essay a prayer— 
twa words o’ supplication in thy be- 
half, man.—I Sees had a_ harder 
darke to do for my dear masTER’s sake 
than reclaim even thee—for we are all 
sinners by nature, and sinners a 
practice—even I myself, devout thou; 

I be, and a pillar in the congregation 
of Richard Cameron, am not without 
sin. ‘ Not without sin!’ echoed 
Francis Mackittrick, ‘ the mair shame 
to say it—gang hame and repent than, 
gang hame and repent’—and on the 
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Cameronian he turned his eyes, dila- 
ting’in ‘their sockets with fury, and 
sparkling with a dark and revengeful 
light, Age and anger, an ill-matched 
pair, seemed well nigh suffocating him 
in his attempt to display his indigna- 


against the man who had re- 
ed him for his sins; and, what 

was more heinous, called on him for 
tance. * O Madge, Madge,’ 

said he, searce audible with fury, and 
thinking aloud, ‘ O could’st thou 
but bring me ane o’ Ronald Morison’s 
braw edge toolsI have found wark 
for it, lass—I have found wark for’t— 
but, conscience, ye crawling cummer, 
I think this auld metal wine cup might 
do the good wark, were it thrown by 
a cunning hand—a’ it has to do, is but 
to clour the scalp o’ a scoundrel Ca- 
meronian.’ So saying, he half-started 
from his seat, discharging the hollow 
missile, as he rose, at the hoary head 
of John Macmuckle. The Cameronian, 
with natural readiness, presented his 
black print bible between the fury of 
Francis and his own face ; and the cup, 
striking the massy silver clasps, slanted 
off, and rolled half way down the green 
before the cottage. Narrow as his es- 
cape from harm was, he kept his seat ; 
and, what was still more wonderful, 
he kept his temper. ‘ Woe, woe, to 
thee, man—thou wilt make but a du- 
bious disciple, hoary though thy hair be, 
an’ edged weapons come in thy road.’ 
It happened, at this moment, that 
Francie Mackittrick, casting his eyes 
more sharply about, chanced (as if to 
fulfil the prophetic expression of the 
Cameronian) to observe the hilt of 
Ronald Morison’s crusading sword pro- 
truding from John’s gray plaid. ‘ Du- 
bious discipline and edged tools come 
in my road,’ muttered he, starting to 
his feet, and with a spring, as if the 
sight of sharpened steel had given him 
supernatural strength, he leaped on 
his prey, and, possessing himself of 
the sword, plucked it fiercely from the 
sheath, cont it, with a menacing 
glare of his eyes, against the bosom of 
the Cameronian. This was no time 
for words—therefore John Macmuckle, 
casting his plaid over Francis—unlike, 
as he afterwards remarked, the casting 
of the prophetic mantle over the youth- 
ful Elisha, but resembling more the 
certain woman who threw the piece of 
the millstone upon the Jewish leader, 
he fairly turned his back and fled, and 
had gained several paces of advantage 


tion 
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ere his adversary himself. 
But age and infirmity seemed to have 


forsaken the retainer of the house of 
Morison for the destruction of the 
Cameronian ; for Francis, with some- 
thing between a scream and a haloo, 
followed furiously, and thrice he chas- 
ed his foe round the mount, evidently 
gaining ground every circuit, and his 
eyes sparkling with a more demoniac 
fury. Mary Mackmuckle saw ‘the 
peril of her father, and, ' ing in 
before him, linked her arms round his 
waist, and called out in a tone of the 
most piercing emotion, * Oh, save 
him—save him.’ Francis Mackittrick 
gave a shout of joy to see his enemy 
fettered to his hand by the arms of 
his own daughter, who, im the sim- 
plicity of her love, clasped her t 
closer as the sword approached him. 
Confounded as I was, I now ived 
the peril of the good man, ind; ina - 
ing up the silver-clasped bible, which 
the Cameronian had‘ dropped, I dis- 
charged the religious missile with all 
my might full at the forehead of his 
enemy ; and, perhaps, as John after- 
wards acknowledged, no book ever 
wrought so wonderful a deliverance 
for the outward man. ‘The silver 
clasps smote him fair on the front, 
and measured him his exact length on 
the earth, where he lay stupified and’ 
motionless—the sword forsaking his 
hand, and the blood flowing from his 
head—for the silver clasps had cut 
him to the bone. The sweet Camer- 
onian maiden flew from her: father, 
and, throwing her white arms round 
my neck, clasped me to her bosom, 
sobbing audibly with delight, nor did 
her father rebuke me for the innocent 
and affectionate kiss which I bestowed‘ 
on two as delicious lips as ever were 
yielded’ to the love of man. ‘The 
prostrate Francis Mackittrick was 
raised from the earth—the shame of 
his defeat contributed more than ‘the 
blow to keep him silent—and he 
even remained motionless; meditating. 
means of immediate or future mis< 
chief. ‘ Help thee, thou sackless 
sinner, thou canna be slain, surely,’ 
said A. ee wk ee hed 
sympathy. ‘ Eh, sirs, gude help the 
confiulness o human fiesh—ae auld 
man, wi his tae foot m the dowie 
grave, striving to stap the breath o° 
anither frail auld being, whase right 
foot is in the house appointed for all 
living, and. his left foot breaking the 
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brink. Bring some water, Mary Mac- 
muckle, to wash the black blood frae 
his brow, and keep it frae mingling 
wi’ thae gray hairs. Oh, it is a wick- 
ed world, and there’s nae standing in 
flesh—surely, surely, I reckoned on 
passing to the mools with white hands. 
Save us a’, the sinful man lies streekit 
in a deadly swoon.’ Here the white 
hand of the Cameronian maiden laved 
the old man’s brow with water, which 
she held in the metal cup he had 
thrown at the head of her father ; the 
unexpected and cold liquid made 
Francis Mackittrick start and utter a 
murmur of disapprobation, and John 
Macmuckle resumed his interrupted 
condolence. ‘ It maun be acknow- 
ledged, however, that this man was 
nane o’ the chosen, but ane with a 
wicked hand and a worldly heart—an’ 
had he been slain with the woap, 
Mark, my man, I winna just gang 
sae far as say he was slain righteous- 
ly—but considering the holy weapon, 
e young and innocent hand, and the 
heavy provocation he had given, and, 
aboon a’, chasing ane o” the elders o’ 
the broken remnant wi’ the auld sharp 
persecuting sword o’ Ronald Morison, 
whilk I intended to hang up, as harm- 
less as. a plough-share, on the wall of 
my pence it amounts amaist 
as close to justification as deeds can 
weel do. And wha kens, but this 
sackless stripling might have been se- 
lected as the fitting instrument to 
punish this piece o’ doomed flesh.’— 
* Doomed flesh, indeed!’ quoth Fran- 
cie Mackittrick, starting abruptly up 
to his feet,—‘ may I be doomed to 
the hawks and the hoodie craws, and, 
besides, have my weazen turned into 
a thoroughfare for melted brunstane, 
gif I dinna be fairly upsides with ye, 
my douce auld man, for this ; and as 
for thee, thou hawk o’ an uncannie 
nest, d’ye think I dinna ken the great 
grandson o’ Gilback Macrabin, wha 
cleaved | — and head A my ain 
grandfather at the passage of the bri 
of Bothwell? I sall be upsides with 
thee, my bonny man, else let my 
name be nae langer Frank Mackit- 
trick—fell ane wi’ a bible! Was ever 
sic a weapon heard of? Had ye ta’en 
a gully yere girdle, and let the 
cauld wind into ane’s weazen, it might 
have been commuted—wi’ a stab a- 
neath the fifth rib, at least—but sic 
an unsoldierlike missile! God, an’ I 


sanna forget it.’ And away towards 
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the cottage he walked, staggering from, 
the effects of the blow, and looki 
back on us, as we followed him, wi 

a scowl creditable to one of the demi. 
fiends. At this moment Madge M 
kittrick came to the door, and, seeing 
her husband in hot anger, and his 
forehead dropping with blood, she ut. 
tered a frightful yelloch, ending in that 
kind of laugh in which the Enemy of, 
Mankind is supposed to indulge, ‘gs 
he contemplates his increasing empire 
on earth. Guessing at once the cause; 
of her husband’s disaster, she clenched; 
her aged hands, and smote them fierce.) 
ly together, close to his face, exclaim. 
ing, ‘ Francie Mackittrick—Francie 
Mackittrick—I say, Francie Mackite, 
trick, never meddle with a Cameron- 
ian more. To this admonition ‘he 
replied, ‘ Meddle wi’ a Cameronian. 
mair! I thought, kimmer, ye: had 
kend me better—can ye name me man 
or woman that ever made or med. 
dled with Francie Mackittrick, better 
known by the to-name o’ ‘ Snegs 
Thrapple,’ that ever lived long to 
make a sang about? Haith, kimmer, 
dom the ane !’ 

** A deep groan from the interior of 
the cottage interrupted the torrent of 
dark and mysterious threats in which 
this hoary desperado was indulging, 
Old Madge exclaimed, ‘ Confound 
the cankered carlin gin she binna com 
ing back to the warld again, for a’ sae 
nicely as she snooved awa no sae mony 
minutes syne ;’ and into the chamber 
we all went, the Cameronian foremost, 
followed by his daughter. There we 
beheld Janet Morison sitting upright 
in her bed, swathed in a pre ig 
death-cap removed from her bald head, 
and her ds, freed from the clothes 
that had confined them, were waving 
wildly to and fro in the air. As her 
hands moved, her pale lips muttered in 
unison,and her eyes, opened large, were 
as fixed and as glazed as new-frozen 
water. I kept aloof for fear ; for I had 
never beheld a sight so ghastly. The 
Cameronian, opening the clasps of his 
bible, and with the sheathed sword of 
Ronald Morison under his arm, knelt 
down, and said, stooping his head to 
the floor, ‘ Let us pray.’ Janet 
Morison seemed to make an effort to 
kneel, and the Cameronian maiden, 
kneeling, weeping on the bed, support- 
ed the dying woman in her arms. It 
was a lovely sight, and it was an im- 
pressive one, to behold these images 
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of life and love, and of death and 
.. The tears came down my 

in streams; nor was Janet 
Morison insensible to the sympathy 
which her last moments excited—she 
bowed her head towards us ; and, low- 
ering her right hand, opened and 
closed her palm, solicitous of a last 
and, a friendly grasp—and the cold 
which my hand received, I 

shall feel, as well as remember, while 
I live. The constant communion of 
old Madge with death and all its ce- 
remonials, had hardened a heart not 
naturally prone to melt ; and she stood 
for a while surveying the scene, evi- 
dently with the hope that her hands 
would soon find work of a congenial 
nature. The closing of the mortal 
i was not so nigh as she ima- 

ined ; and away she hirpled to a seat 
in the corner to arrange some particu- 
lar herbs, with which she proposed to 
perfume the apartment. ‘ ‘he first 
and fairest, as well as the maist frag- 
rant, is the scented southron wood,’ 
muttered the hag, ‘ for when it’s 
fairly on lowe, its thick and steaming 
scent wad smother the scunnering 
smell o’ an acre o’ corses—sae lie thou 
there—I have seen thee in a bride’s 
bosom in the morning, and on her 
shroud at e’en ; an’ thou smelled de’il 
the less sweet, and looked de’il the less 
sonsie—sae lie there, I say again.— 
Come to my hand, thou lang taper 
spearmint—the half o’ thy virtue has 
never been kenned, and sall gang to 
the mools wi’ me—I owe nought to 
the warld that I should leave it sic an 
unthanked blessing—Thou art, hows- 
ever, the ae saftest thing a hizzie 
fond o’ daffin can sew in the hem o’ 
her smock—but I sall blab nae mair 
about thee—thou art the best scented 
posie that the hand o’ life can haud to 
the cauld nostril of death—thou can’st 
keep the foul spirit of corruption clos- 
ed up in his den—sae lie thou there. 
What hae I here, I ferly? What but 
the saving virtue o’ the scented saving 
tree—a precious plant to grow in a 
malicious world. A’ I could get was 
but this ae pore tweg—for in all the 
vale of Nith there grows but ae true 
tree, and whare should that be but in 
Carnsalloch garden? It was a prime 
and a proud plant ance, till the young 
wanton portioner 0’ Knockhooly spul- 
zied its benniest branches to make 
strang syrup to Peg Primrose ; for the 
lad hated to have to ride for the cannie 
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wife, and hated waur thie expences o’ 
christening feasts. And yet—take a’ 
a warning by the upshot—the sweet 
saving tree refused to do sinful work, 
and sae she had the siller to seek and 
the shame to bide. Sae lie thou there, 
thou rarest of all plants. And how in 
the wide world and the deep water to 
boot, came thou here, thou bitter 
wormwood. Ou, I ken now. I found 
thee when the moon was half in the 
earth and half in the heaven, to work 
a wee bit charm wi’; sae I mauna 
cast thee awa on the corse o’ an auld 
carline, but keep thee cozie against 
cantrip-time. But there’s less witchery 
in the warld than the warld dreams 
of—its a starving trade. And what 
hae I here ? preserve me! And what 
should ye have, Madge Mackittrick, 
ye uncannie kimmer ! wad ye lack the 
master herb of a’ herbs—the rarest 0” 
a’ green growing things? Could ye 
sain and fume the carlin’s corse and 
the carlin’s chamber, without the hol- 
low hemlock? My certe, woman, na, 
na! The corse wadna bide in the 
winding sheet if it missed the scent of 
the burning hemlock. Sae lie thou 
there also, among the blessed herbs. 
I maun soon clap a spunk o’ living 
fire amang this unsonsie elding, and 
trim the auld unsanctified corse 0’ the 
gruesome cummer for anither warld. 
Hech, sirs! but she has held a dour 
haud o’ this fleshy nook ; and I think 
unless hands help her aff, the spirit 
winna flit at a.’ I sall see what can 
be done. But first let me strengthen 
myself for the dour task wi’ a drap o” 
this auld wine, o’ vintage aughty and 
aught—I ken the smack ont weel.’ 
—And, lifting a bottle to her mouth, 
the red wine ran as readily down as if 
it had received the blessing of half the 
hierarchy. With her skinny lips un- 
wiped, she approached the bedside— 
her old chopt and yellow hands ex- 
tended and opened, seemed prepared 
to clutch the departing woman by the 
throat. “ Haud a’ off,” said Madge, 
‘ just haud a’ off—I ken brawly how 
to deal wi’ sic dour gear as this. Save 
us a’, hinnies, but she’ll make a grue- 
some and unsonsie corse. It will be a 
deft hand that can straughten her— 
and stint yere Cameronian draunt, my 
douce coll man—the spirit o’ woman- 


kind canna free itself frae the clay amid 
sic stark nonsenseas ye are palavering.” 
—And pushing the Cameronian maid- 
en away, she clutched Janet Morison 
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by °the shoulder, and said, ‘ Streek 
yoursel down, and dover awa quietly, 
my winsome auld lady—and we'll hac 
sie a deep dredgie, and a braw burial, 
as eer yere cauld heart, though 
the green mountain o’ Criffel was 
whomeled aboon ye.’ The dying wo- 
man raised her hands, and pushed 
her old domestic in abhorrence : 
her whole frame shuddered and shook 
at the touch, ‘as if she felt conscious of 
. Suffering the deepest pollution. ‘ And 
why should ye push me awa for,’ 
said the old reer her a = 
changing its hue and very shape wit 
pear o-g * Did I, think ye, mis- 
lead bonny bairn to sin, and then 
streck her quietly in the cauld grave, 
to hide her shame—Na, na, it has 
been sickerly sung, and mair sickerly 
said, what the end o’ the name of 
Morison wad be—sae lie still and 
sough awa, and let me see the end o’ 
the auld sage.’ ‘ Woman, forbear ; 
woman, begone ;’ said John Mac- 
muckle, rising from his knees, and 
plucking Madge away—tarry not in 
this nce, even make thyself scarce 
in this chamber; for the departing 
it testifies — thee ; and soon 
tongue and standing tale tell how 
a hand thou hadst in the ruin 
death of lovely Nannie Morison.’ 
Madge retired to her seat in the cor- 
ner, mumbling and muttering in a 
tone only audible to a curious and a 
listening ear. ‘ Woman, forbear! 
woman, begone! My sooth, these be 
salt words and sharp. I have slipped 
sic a thing as hemlock juice in a douce 
carle’s drink afore now ; and I should 
é’en like to prove if a thimblefull o’ 
the cauld sour sap o’ nightshade wad 
make a Cameronian sleep ony sounder 
than a cupfull of het beendy. I have 
‘seen the maiden-white hand made red 
and i’ the blood 0’ a wanchancie 
churl now. Madge Mackittrick, 
my kind cannie woman, sic ferlies 
can come again, whi a friend- 
ly tongue in my hand lug, 
and IT maun e’en do as my ain 
de’il bids me.’ So saying, she recom- 
menced her labours in arranging the 
dried herbs with which she proposed, 
irr ‘compli with ancient custom, 
to fumigate the chamber as soon as 
Death liad accomplished his expected 
task. The termination of his last la- 
bour with the house of Morison 


seemed now nigh at hand. The sick 
woman diepped her hands, sunk her 
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head on her bosom, and slept ‘down 
between the wearied hands of “he 
weeping assistant, as unable to ‘tise 
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again as a broken flower. Maty Mac. 
muckle uttered a faint scream ‘of 
affright when the helpless woman 
sunk groaning in her arms, and:‘héy 
father's devotion augmented in power 
and in pathos, the natural eloquence 
of sincere grief rising with the 
proach of dissolution. ‘ De’il’s rm 
auld gowk and the young gomeral 
ping for,’ muttered Madge - from 
e corner,—‘* trouth ye wad hae 
something to gape and girn ‘for, gin 
ye had end sic an uncannie tussel 
as I endured in streacking down the 
unlovesome and rauckle carlin. The 
spirit o’ mortal life, I could take my 
book aith, has been departed frae her 
carcase this stricken hour—the: foul 
fiend has entered into the empty ta- 
bernacle, and is e’en working a the 
wicked pranks whilk we now witness, 
sic as the spreading o’ looves, and the 
rowing o’ een, and these mute betie- 
dictions whilk pass wi’ simple fowk 
for certain signs o’ holiness. I -sall 
e’en tell ye, ye dreeping-cheeked 
limmer how the foul fiend served me. 
The carlin gae_a grunt, and the carlin 
gae a grane, afid owre she whomeled 
as quiet and as cannie a corse as iv- 
ing form could weel wish to be. | She 
mistrysting nought, to her I truckled, 
and bandaged down her een, and ban- 
daged down her hands, and clapt my 
ed knee in the very spoon o’ her 
bosom, to smooth her down braw and 
ladylike—when lo and look she started 
up, and gaured my auld head 
against the biggit wa’ like a baby- 
clout. Sooth! ye see, hinnies, Madge 
Mackittrick was nae to be -saired 
sae—sae I e’en grappled dowrly. wi 
her, and a fearfu’ tug we had ; the 
sweat draps stood in bells on my brow, 
and I reeked as if I had been strivin 
at a harvest rigg. Eh hinnies, but 
the fiend was feckful within her. But 
I prevailed against the emissary, and 
settled down cummer, and streek 
her out as cannie and as couthie as a 
cummer could well wish ; and now ye 
see hinnies, she has risen through the 
might o' him o’ Rimmon to play 
pranks again; wee maun busk her 
weel in her timber garment, hinnies, 
and clap three ells deep o chapel 
rere mools on her, and syne claup a 
eavy trough stane on the riggin 0 
a’, and see gin that ‘Il haud her down. 
6 
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During the of this reckless 
hag, Francie, yay oc tery advanced 
to the middle of the , and 
the candles, whether moved the 


3 


i 


gradually his thighs, 
while he sunk exhausted into a chair, 
saying,—* ye needna look sae stern on 
me, Ronald Morison, ye needna look sae 
gruesome on me.’ John Macmuckle 
exclaimed, ‘ see gin the dying woman 
is nae gazing on the window also,— 
lo! lo! she 


ne. 
This interruption from 9 Camero- 
pian passed unregarded Francie 
Mackittrick, who sat shaking with 
emotion and muttering. ‘ I never 
saw him look sae fearfu’ but ance, an’ 
that was when he wiped his whinger 
on his sister, Isabel Morison’s silk 
mantle, after he had stabbed the 
young Lord of Johnstone, for making 
tryste wi her # the dark. I’m glad 


he stood nae afore me in flesh and 

blood, for I ne’er saw him fix his 

doomsday een on living thing as he 

fixed them on me that lang sur- 

vived it. I’se warrant he has come 

frae a hame het aneugh, an’ may be, 
Vor. VIE 
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he may wish to make auld Frank Macs 
kittrick, his ain man, into a sorrel 


courser, to r me on his ain 
gates. R’en as ‘Ges wicked isin 





Cool returned from the grave, and ¢ 
lopped about gayly on the brown 
o’ my uncle, Johnstone, ane o’ 
his ain kin tenants, wham he 
turned into a horse for his ain especial 
accommodation. Conscience! if 
comes to that *tween Ronald Morison 
an’ me, let him dread‘a kittle 
The old retainer of the house 
fought, and alk hell poles amodie® 
, and wii s 
down his agitated k _ 
§ Francie, my man, yere no the ‘bit 
yo en te 
e wadnae have boggled at 
canouihetusisied shades. Ye mann see, 
howsever, to get douce Zerah Came- 
ron SS ae a waled werd or twa 
o'er Riseagain’ 
him frae scaring sponsible fowk.' 
‘* Madge, during this period of ters 


ror, séemed the only person at 
unbedewed with the sweat fear. 


seen? oe ye unsigned, 

unr » ye wnapproven carle, 
poe veal be Sierteh awa body and 
saul, and a Joggin backfou they wad 
hae, and ye wad be stapped hatesale 
into the north-east winnock i’ the 
hollowest heugh ; and steek the door 


a braw sight 
glen in the clutches of the fiery fiend, 
and conscience! it wad be weel, may- 
be, for sweet Mary Macmuckle’s 
maiden pride, if ye were e’en to make 
a hallowmass jaunt on’t, for I see 
weel by the mingling glances o’ yere 
een, sae turned awayand returning, sae 
bashfu’ and sae downcast, that ye wad 
be the nearest enemies to yereselves ye 
ever saw to be alane in a boggly glen 
ona sweet summer’s night.” At this un- 
ex 
den blushed blood red from the bosom 
to the temples ; and her father, turn- 
ing to me, said, with a look of even 
unwonted gentleness, ‘I can hardly 
credit it—and +: eee wonder 
3 





warning the Cameronian mai- | 
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holiest grave and 
garment can nae mair 
them, than the fleshy hand 
bounded t. ~All 
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draw my auld mantle 
lum; and since Janet 
seems to have swooned awa, 
‘es this choking, cough will le 
as thi i t 
mé, a curious tale anent the curse that 

nm te the name of Morison—a tale 
o 


i 


i 


: 


ing—for we have need 0’ 
something to slay the eerieness o’ this 
hour o’ dule and pine.’ With an 
alacrity quickened by fear and by cu- 
riosity, I closed the door and the win- 
sense baal th . ; through 
man e aperture 

which the smoke ascended. John Mac- 
muckle unclasped his Bible, and with 
an eye intent on the tenth chapter of 
Nehemiah—-ca among Scottish 
schoolboys the “ kittle tenth’—and 
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with both ears , and anxious’ for 
the promised tale, he abided the event: 
His daughter sat down on the beds 
side with moistened cheeks, and now 
and then throwing a stolen glance at 
one against whose company the bel« 
dame had given such pointed warns 
ing: Francie Mackittrick stood with 
a cup of brandy, with which he seem. 
ed anxious to bathe his hurt forehead ; 
but the dry —— spirit in his throat 
ree poy is lips: Madge, placing 
her bundles of dried rege 2} her, 
drew herself up to an important sta~ 
ture, looking all about and above as if 
fearful-of spiritual interruption : while 
I coetled 2 the space between the 
two ps, like a personification of 
twilight which connects the powers of 
light and darkness. ‘ I'll tell 
hinnies,’ said M Mackittrick— 
* in a year o’ gude that has flown frae 
my memory—but many generations 
afore either windy Saturday or mirk 
Monday—when the lords o’ Morison 
wete bold and powerful, and their la- 
dies wore mair riches on their grass 
OW eee buy me a baron’s 
» there was — cry raised by 
the ancient Kirk of Rome against the 
Saracens, and sic like idolaters, who 
defiled Judea, and drave a sair nick in 
the traffic for saints’ marrowless banes 
and chips of the holy sepulchre—sae 
awa sailed some o’ our bravest barons, 
and awa sailed the young lord 0’ Moe 
rison wi’ some bauld billies at his 
back, and coost anchor in some heae 
then bay, where they had mair sair 
fighting than sound sl few 
came back, and amang the few was 
Ronald Morison, then in his sax and 
twentieth summer—for nae man that 
belted on a brand could withstand the 
dour dints o’ the doughty Morison. 
He came back as the tale rings, and as 
the silly rhyme says: 


* Lord Morison came to Solway bay, 


And his sails sat ravens 


twae ; 


Lord Morison sailed wi’ meikle pride, 


With a lovely lady by his mail 
Fair was her face, and sad was 


side— 
her mood, 


And her black eyes sparkled aneath her white hoot— 
He smiled when he took her silken hand, 

+** Thrice welcome, fair lady, to fair Scotland ;” 
But to every word that Lord Morison spoke, 
Ae raven did scream and another did croak, 
And the sailors did shudder, and e’en the fair flood 
Moaned ’mid its deep waters, and reddened like blood.’ 
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* It’s a fool sang, howsever, ye see, 
hinnies,’ conti » with an 
evident reluctance at being obliged to 
have recourse to an art she despised to 
relate her tale—‘ It's a fool and 


3 and 

been ought wholesome and good, I 
might have aiblins forgot it—besides, 
hinnies, I, never heard it sung but 
ance, and that was.on the lonely moun- 
tain-top, seven miles frae a’ baptized 


lugs—for it was nae that safe to sing 
it within a mile of a Morison. For 
ye maun ken, that the man who made 
it—the mair gowk he to sing about 
rapes in a house 
been 

I think 


where a man had 
for his muse’s meed, 
y called it, a braw dagger 
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wi’ a hilt 0’ gowd; and if 
wad ken what the sheath was made o, 


hinnies, e’en spier at the poet's twa 
bosom-banes, i in atween 
them the was i—sae ye 
may think he was a billie that 
dared sing it. Sir Walter Kirkpa- 
trick, for only whistling the tune, was 


shared yee: ee the oor o Carmi- 
chael. ye see, ballad 

on wi’ the converse o’ the = od we 
talk o’ ravens maun be about gore and 
carrion, ye ken ; but yet for all that, 
the ravens that haunted the hall o’ 
the Morison’s were of no common 
brood, that I can avouch for—sae less, 


* But ere the fair lady leaped on the green land, 

And ere the sharp keel shared the deep silver sand, 
And ere the dames landward, with sob and with moan, 
Stood epee for friends that were dead and were gone, 
The tae b 


e 
Stretched his wing, 


raven, far o’er the 
and away with a lordly sw 


een deep, 


Fanned the cliffs with his plumes, and aback to the mast 
Returned with a shriek, and the men stood aghast ; 
And brave Lord Ronald said, ‘‘ Blood-raven grim, 

Ye shall feast on a lambkin’s daintiest limb ; 

For these forty lang days ye have sat in the blast, 


Nor tasted of food, but 


sweet frae the mast.” 


The raven looked down with a scream and a croak, 
And thus to Lord Ronald the blood-raven spoke : 

© Lord Ronald! Lord Ronald ! my plumage so.grim 
Is doomed to flap over a daintier limb, 
And, my beak, that for forty lang days in the blast 
Has nought for to pike but the end o’ the mast, 
Shall, ere yon fair sun that’s now rising sinks low, 
Be buried e’e-deep in a bosom of snow. 


We thank thee, fair lord, after 


and fast, 


For spreading thy birds sic a dainty repast.” 

Lord Ronald nea grim as the teat waxed dark, 

Which the thunder storm heaved on the prow of his bark, 

And he bent his black brows even as stern as the sky, 

That with its rife thunder h peasy Sn Big, 
uddered—the fai 


The mariners sh 


y clung 


All pale to Lord Ronald—her sweet Moorish tongue 
Dropped, from ’tween lips of roses, such words.in his ears, 
As brought down his cheeks something hotter than tears. 
No human tears soften a Morison’s mood, 

They weep and they sweat dews of water and blood. 

That lady turned swift her fair face from the land, 

And far to the seaward she stretched a white hand, 

And hung o’er the wave, that, now heaving and bright, 
With flame winged the ship like the swan in her flight. 


‘ Blast-birds,” said Lord Ronald, “ I charge 


ye to crow, 


Words of omen no more,” and he bent his steel bow. 
The raven looked down, and it croaked and it laught— 
Loud sang the bewstring, and away flew the 


But the red rushing lightning so fearful 
Caught up and consumed the sharp shaft as it flew ; 
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Another shaft swift from his steel pass'd,’ : 
Still the blood-ravens croaked on the top of the mast—~ 
And the mariners moaned ; for crooked levin, 
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* Aweel, ye see, hinnies, I never 
thought I would have remembered 
half o’ the liesome looking lines o” the 
auld ballad. Ye maun ken, howsever, 
that the sang, silly though it be, tells 
something like truth anent the ravens 
o’ the house o’ Morrison ; it is said in 
an auld saye, 

** Whan the ravens forhov the Morisons’ ha’, 
The Morisons’ back sall be dung to the wa’,” 
But I canna say whether the rest o’ 
the ballad be fiction or truth, or aib- 
lins a mixture o’ baith—the things 


that nae man wad credit on.oath, are 
veritable in eee wives Reno 
are to the wisest rhymes ; 
for cana ee cope of heaven there’s 
nae sic a thriftless calling as that o’ 
clinking full words together, and sing- 
ing them to the senseless sound o’ a 
piece o’ hollow timmer, or sic din as 
ane fra a string 0” stented 
thairm. Daft as the calling is, I maun 
e’en be beholden to it for the res t o the 
tale 0’ Ronald Morison’s princess, and 
this is the way it rins on : 


* It was a sweet morn when, with shout and with bound, 


The gay kni 


ts leaped ashore as the bark smote the ground ; 


The small birds sat mute, and the streams alone run, 


Glad and singing, beneath their green 


from the sun. 


Through thy greenwood, Caerlaverock, thy darkwood,Glenae, 


Went pro 


riders spurring with shout and hurra’, 


And old Mabel Morison looked frae her tower, 


And young lady Geraldine 
But fair lady Edith, 


from her bower ; 


woodland and river, 


Flew as the bird flies when the shot quits the quiver, 
Flew as the dove flies, when it shakes from its wing 


Its life’s blood 
While proud 


the chaste flowerets of spring— 
the riders, and as they went quafft 


Their lord's health in wine, and then shouted and laught. 
Thro’ the deep grove they tilted, with brand and with spear, 
But they soon met with something that sobered their cheer ; 
Ae knight heard the greenwood to sob and to groan, 

And Queensberry mountain reply with a moan, 

And saw the red blood drop as rain from the wood, 

And ane stopped to drink, and the fountain was blood ; 

And all the green valley romantic Ae laves 

Seemed measured for men, and then dug into graves. 

And still Mabel Morison looked from her tower, 

And still lady Geraldine gazed from her bower, 

Yet nought could behold, though they heard coming nigh 


The cing of coursers, the welcom 
Of tile male endl watioensunh ae. yi 


who cast 


shepherds 
Fresh flowers ’neath the feet of their lord as he past. 
** See, Geraldine, see !”” lady Mabel called down . 
From her stance on the tower, with a stamp and a frown, 


















The Last of the Morisons. 
“ Lo! there comes Lord Ronald, ahd sec, by his side 
Comes a lady trimmed out like a queen in her pride— 
Come read me, come read me, a lady sat high, 

And looked for her lover, her lover came by. 

The green tree did tremble, the did 


i 


ri a morn is 
near, 

T'll real het @ ‘aha sober hse ag 
Slog ee rt inane 
His love Edith is tearing her tresses of gold ; 
And like a mean horse-bdy she runs at his side, 
And her breast’s fit to burst with its feelings of pride. 
She smites oft her bosom, and wrings oft her hand, 
And sbuigaks eu thes poy fecga pokes 
A on that gay forei on, 
Her shroud shall be shaped ere the set o’ the sun.” 
Her shroud shall be shaped, lady Geraldine? no! 
I have promised her limbs to the kite and the crow, 
And my of blood ravens—even now on yon oak 
I see their dark plumage, and hearken their croak, 
And I know what they say—quoth the youngest one, “ here 
The wolf and the hound shall partake of our cheer.” 
** Not a morsel,” its mate says, “ for carlin so gray, 
Will look black from her turret, and keep them at bay; 
So whet thy beak sh lo ! the war-horse he fumes, 
See her white marble front ‘mid an ocean of plumes, 
Sae o’er her white bosom, whene’er I cry croak, 
Clang your wings with a scream, and then daintily howk.” 
Now up came Lord Ronald, and stooped his head down, 
* All hail, lady mother, come welcome son— 
And bless me this fair one, whose kind heart and hand 
Saved me from the dungeon, the wheel, and the brand.’ 
Sqastled chowagps her Sede oyo-iedben tomubiingpand ba A 

through her ‘eye-lashes, trembling ight, 
Like that meek under radiance the stars shed aboon = 
Two lovers, when clouds have o’ermantled the moon. 
But on her lady Mabel down from her tower gave 
That stern look which deals but with doom and the grave ; 
A glance of dread can ne’er be mistook, 
Men shudder, and it the Morison’ look. 


* Full seven years after, St Pare hme aie 
And pure river, dame Mabel looked forth from her tower, 
And there a old ripe ew — side 
Hung a script, called him in laughter ide, 
# Now wduinn; thou old man, what seekest ~ aro 
With a gibbet beside it ? ask it and have.” 

** I seek not the grave, noble lady ; to me 

The grave is less dread than repentance to thee ; 

For I am a Palmer, and wander to win 

The footsteps of men ftom the threshold of sin ; 

And fain would I ee lady, to ood : 
Why you brow in-a garment of woe?” 
aud i he pila Gna, with a welcoming croak, 

Two blood ravens perched on the - of an oak ; 

The green tree all shuddered, and there ran a groan 
All around tower and turret, the fountain did moan— 
Like the sweet shooting moonshine a white figure flew, 
With a shriek to the greenwood—the sad Palmer drew 


grave, 
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A cross at his feet, and his trembling hand felt 
His heart fluttering wild, and his eyes seemed to melt. 
*¢ Evil man haste away, else thy limbs shall be bound, 


And thy quarters be 


ng to the wolf and the hound. 


Lo! see my blood-ravens that have not craved food 
Since the feast, seven years since, I spread in the wood, 
Croak loud for a morsel—sic daintiths are rare 


As the brigh 


t een and white bosom of pri 


fair— 


princesses 
But my blackbirds crave food, and thine old limbs shall be 


Their food, else the fiend birds will feast upon 


me.” 


The Palmer waxed dark, and his right hand he shook, 


And he 


ve the proud towers Ronald Morison’s look ; 


And darker he grew, though tlie castle in light 
Beamed far o’er the heaven, and heaven looked bright ; 


And still he grew 


darker, as stern in his mood, 


He slaked its red ashes with Morison’s blood. 

More dark and more dark as he tarried and thought 

On the wreck and the wrong which his fury had wrought. 
He knelt, and a green Danke he gave one long kiss, 


And no man saw lord 
But long 
As the eve glooms 


ald from that day to this. 


shall the matrons and hoary men mourn, 
in of lord Ronald’s return. 


To be continued.) 





ADVICE TO JULIA. 


Tere is nothing, unless we be much 
mistaken, which will hereafter be ac- 
knowledged as forming a more re- 
markable feature in the li history 
sxpoctal serial which tet tend siben 
ex revival w 

in certain lighter branches of 


not say any thing of the splendid me- 
rits Mr Frere® whose Whistlecrafts 
set an example that has been followed 
by so many writers of distinguished 
and various talent—and whose genius 
of invention would have received great- 
er justice of homage at the hands of 
the public, but for the satirical and 
political condiments by which his imi- 
wer have not scrupled to — their 

uctions more immedia’ iquant 
than those of their snashae--aldcoagh 
we have many doubts whether any one 
of them has ever equalled him in the 
SO 
—sparkli n icate versi- 
fication. He, however, and all his 
school, are decidedly pupils of the old 


A LETTER IN RHYME.* 


Italian mirthmakers ;~—and in themidst 
of our admiration for the cleverness— 
liveliness—and brilliancy of their ver- 
ses, we have no difficulty in confessing 
that we cannot help missing frequent- 
ly, and regretting occasionally, a cer- 
tain nameless classical grace which has 
not always disdained to be wedded 
with the native sportiveness of English 
Iambics. Moore, too, has distingui 

himself very much of late by his co- 
mical and satirical verses—but he is 
as decidedly inferior to Frere in ease 
and elegance, as he is to Lord Byron 
in essential of poetry and feel- 
ing. Tom Moore is a smart but not 
a genteel quizzer—and if he does not 
surpass Lord Byron in immorality, 
his immorality is certainly by far the 
more di ing of the two, by reason 
of its perpetually theatrical and affect- 
ed grimaces. The one isa saucy in- 
solent libertine of fashion,’ who says 
imp: things, with the air of one 
that (absurdly enough, to be sure), 
thinks himself entitled to szy what he 
pleases. Theother more resembles the 
Greculus Esuriens of certain ancient 
satirists—the half-professional joker, 
whose chief ambition is to be “ the 
very thing,” but who, touched through 
and through with the intolerable stain, 
still betrays on the floor of the saloon 





* London. Murray. 1820. 
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old tricks of the orchestra.— 
Shente late’ comical and satirical 
poems besides are all imitations of old 
Christopher Anstey—and quite infe- 


rior, in every respect, both to the 
Bath Guide of that lished loun- 
ger, and the Pleader’s Guide, the less 
celebrated but scarcely less masterly 
work of his son. 

We have no notion who the author 
of this Letter to Julia may be—but 
we venture to predict, that the public 
will never discover in him any new 
masquerade, either of Frere or of 
Moore—or indeed of any writer al- 
ready known tothem. Heis evident- 
ly a man of great accomplishments, 
on whom (unlike Tom Moore) - ace 
complishments sit quite easy.—Nay, 
he is evidently an admirable scholar, 
and yet,he displays few of the little 
attic touches that Frere has at com- 
mand—altho’ his besa psy - not 
make an t show of them.—He is 
no less ovidentl a man of fashion— 
and, what is still better, a perfect gen- 
tleman. Last of all, and of all, 
he isa poet of very exquisite powers— 
and if, as we conjecture, his name 
should turn out to be quite a new 
one, we haye no doubt it will, as soon 
as he pleases, become a very splendid 


one, 

He hes undertaken, in this airy pro- 
duction, to give a sort of general 
sketch of the present life of haut-ton 
in London ; and he has done so, on the 
whole, with great success, although 
we must think the framework on 
which he has chosen to fix his deli- 
neations, is such as to give an impres- 
sion, alike unnecessary and unconge- 
nial, of awkwardness and heaviness, 
The beautiful raillery of the sixteen 
lines of the original, 

“* Sybarin cur properes amando 

Perdere ?” de 
cannot be made to extend itself into 
the leading and presiding idea of a 
poem of 221 pages, without disadvan- 
tages of which the author himself 
is probably, now that his work is 
finished and out of his hands, as 
sensible as any of his readers. The 
occasional glimpses of this flimsy 
thread, however, must not be permit- 
ted to lessen our admiration of the 
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beautiful gems he has strung upon it 
~—nor, .on the whole, will any body 
venture to blame this person as the 
first man of genius that has written a 
fine poem on a bad (that is to say, an 
ill-chosen and inadequate . 

The lady (real or imaginary) to 
whom the Epistle is addressed, is a 
perfect beauty, and has been married 
for some w to a young gentleman, 
whose name is supposed to have been 
of high distinction in all the rolls of 
fashionable resort—but who, swayed 
or seduced. by the authority or the 
charms of his bride, from all his former 
sources of occupation and of 
has, since his wedding, become quite 
an altered man, and lost favour sadly 
among all his old confederates, the au- 
thor of the Letter included, who makes 
the last effort of his friendship in the 
shape of this shrewd rather res< 
pectful remonstrance to the fair cause 
of the metamorphosis herself. His 
petition very impertinently sheweth— 
that whereas her husband was former- 
ly one of the gayest sparrers, swim- 
mers, loungers, quadrillers, waltzers, 
canterers, drinkers, revellers, gam- 
blers, neckloth-tiers, stay-lacers, &c. 
&c. &c. about town—he assumed 
within the last two months a totally 
new and melancholy change of aspect. 
He has given up stays—he ties his 
neckcloth in a “ee knot (in utter 
contempt of Mr Nichol’s, and his ho 
ful)—when he rides, it is for health 
or on business, not for show on the 
Park or in Bond-street-—when he 
dances, it is only to enliven his own 
harvest-home—when he drinks, it is 
because he is thirsty—when he eats, 
it is because he ishungry. He sits at 
home on the corner of a sofa with his 
wife ; and the curricles of his ancient 
associates rattle in vain before the per- 
petual Venetians of his window. 
purpose of the ached is, of course, 
that Julia should dispense with this 
constancy of attendance on the of 
her lord and master—of which immes 
diate dispensation he enforces the pro- 
priety by many arguments—some of 
them new—all of them ingenious—~ 
not a few more convincing than deli- 
cate. Nothing can be more simple 
than the skeleton of the Lay-Sermon 
—now for some specimens of its style. 





* Since writing the above, we have been informed, that the author is Mr Luttrell, who 
wrote some pretty verses last year, entitled, *‘ Lines written at Ampthill Park.” We 
mention his name only because we understand it to be quite public in London. 
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The next count on which the ex. 
dandy is found guilty, is that of being 
a traitor to the authority of Mr Jack. 
son, his and dignity—in other 
words, of aving cut Egan, and 
thrown away his of that invalua- 
ble statute-book, oxiana.” 


I doubt if he has pluck remaining 
To venture on a six w ini 
That first of pugilistic blisses, 

Since he has found your smiles and kisses 
(So strange his taste) a greater treat 
Than ing, racing, or raw meat. 

And yet, one fonder of the Fancy 

Than Charles, of old, did ever man see? 
Skilled in defence, in onset skilled, 

All wondered as he fibbed and milled, 
Laying his adversary low 

In no time, by a favourite blow. 

Past are those glories! now, it ruffles 
His temper but to hear of muffles : 

Him at the Fives Court, or at Moulsey, 
Never henceforward will a soul see. 
Now, he’s an humble tame adorer, 
Sneers at a facer or a floorer, 

Of all he learned so well of Crib, 
Remembering only how to jib. 

The — are then taken up in 
behalf of the scenery of the Serpen- 
tine—but our Readers will find theme 
selves mistaken, if they look among 
this West-Endian’s verses for any of 
the “‘ Italianly” raptures of the Cock- 
ney-school. 

Why should our landscape blush for shame ? 
Tis fresh and gay, if flat and tame. 
None view it awe-struck or ised ; 
But still ’tis smart and civili 
Here are the Royal Gardens seen, 
Waving their woods of tufted green 
Above the Powder-Magazine : 
ay it, the sub-ranger’s villa, 
Where, once, lay anchored the flotilla 
To fill us all with warlike rage meant, 
In peace-time, by a mock engagement. 
Next come, to furnish due variety, 
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The sheds of the Humane Society. ' ‘Who where the river shelves, 

In cae of thaws, or inebrietys Not bce aie hema 

And, wi these, a drive : no 

With gigs and curricles alive. In teeing wad s feed Rubel 

Thence (amidst plumes and weeping willows. Say for what cause, avowed or hidden, 

Swept by the sephyr, tiny billows A so harmless is . 

Cue Suibededd....  Hisa at otinaay aceasta?” 

So lately by the aid Hints that a man ma ee 

Of pick-axe; trowel; rule, and spade ; Thither he spurs his tiack more, 

Near which (his ‘mother left the lurch in) But votes the whole concern a bore ; 

For wi mate to 

Or with a pin for ininnows angles ; 5 The breeze may blow, the san may shine, 

Or coaxes from her callow brood He’s never at s 

po t~ i enomdveiees Spor on ou tamacuig he ni jeow 

And. port on its swears "ti 

‘Aside, in terror of het wingh. And wonders how he e’er could dream ? 

These. charms, and more than these, are Of beauty in so foul a stream ! 

Siraight vy a thou art, O Serpentine ! Next follows what is deservedly the 

And, when the b aye sun-beams dance most elaborate passage of the whole 

And sparkle on thy smooth expanse ; poem. 

ee ee REI ai a 

His ing horns i $ qu Ww , unblamed, 

Fe pee a 2 shelving lok . The awful mysteries of peare 

Gonlt Galena sims arstenp:te dxiak How, all unpractised, dare to tell 

Where trees, through all ions, The art sublime, ineffable, 

From withered stuim recur sani ary Of making middling men look well 

Mist, ssaiutennemliins ers Men who had been such sailors 

Young. children’ round their old grand- But for their shoe-makers and tailors ? 
fathers ; . So, by the cutler’s ing skill, 

Backed by the “glittering skirts” of London, ‘The bluntest weapons end kill: 

Its buildings now. in now sunn’d on, So, when ’tis scarcely fit to eat, 

*T would surely any tourist gravel, Good cooks, by dressing, flavour meat. 


(Or home or foreign be his travel,) 
In rummaging his sketch-book through, 
To find a more enlivening vi 


Is to his ess eye 
Yet, to go further and fare worse, 
Folks waste their time, and drain their purse! 
There, where, in spring, the grass between 
Each dusty stripe looks fresh and green, 
Methinks E see the russet track 
Worn by the hoofs of Charles’s hack, 
Practised to tread, with gentle 5 
The paths of that enchanting p 
Yet Charles that gentle pace would check, 
Throw the loose reins on Sancho’s neck, 
And from the saddle, at his ease, 
Enjoy the landscape and the breeze, 
‘As moved the nymphs, in mingled ranks, 
On to the river’s gravelly 
Glancing between the rugged boles 
Of ancient elms their 
Whose hues—but similes must fail. 
A rainbow, or a peacock’s tail, 
Or painter’s pallet, to the eye 
As the protecting silk which shades 
a and decks these lovely ewe 

ile smartly Spencered, ev’n ly 
Under its Cupolas look smugly, 
Meantime, escaped their eastern dens, — 
A crowd of sober citizens, 

» seem to have forgot 
Their Sanndeyts lesson,—** Covet not,” 
And in the mirror of these waters 
Admire each other’s wivés and daughters, 

Vou. VII. 


And as, by steam impressed with motion 
*Gainst wind and tide, across the ocean, 
The merest tub will far outstri 

The of the lightest 

That ever on the waters glided, 


iit ee 

Thus Beaus, in person and in mind, 

Excelled by those they leave behind, 

On, through the world, undaunted, press, 

Backed by the mighty power of dress ; 

While folks less confident than they 

Stare in mute wonder,—and give way. 
Charles was a master, a professor. 

Of this great art— a first rate dresser. 

Oft have I traced him the town, 

Mowing whole ranks of down, 

Armed at all points, from head to foot, 

From rim of hat to tip of boot. 

Above so loose, below so braced, 

In chest exuberant, and in waist 

Pg eset ek 2 iota 

So tightened, he could scarcely gasp. 

Coil ens tho who did not dote 

Upon him in his new-built coat ; 

Whose heart could the attacks 

Of his voluminous Cossacks— 

Trowsers so called from those barbarians 

Nursed in the Steppes—the Crim-Tarta- 

rians, 

Who, when they scour a country, under 

Those ample conceal their plunder. 
How strange their destiny. has been ! 
Pee See 

In honour of these allies, 

a emai ter < ane 
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Wear any coat you will, ’tis fruitless ; 
Those shoes, those boots are bootless, 
Whose tops ("twas I advised the mixture) 
Alli mower S 4 ; 
is 
And stale, without a smart Cravat, 
Muslined to hold its starch, 
That last key-stone of Fashion’s arch !” 
* Have you, my friend,” I’ve heard him 
say, 
$* Been lucky in your turns to-day ?— 
Think not that what I ask alludes 


How cards, and dice, and women turn, 
And what igious contributions 
They levy, in their revolutions : 

Nor I, if, in times so critical, 
You’ve manag’d well your turns political. 
The tarns of your Cravat I mean, 
Tell me if these have lucky been ? 
Have attempts at once succeeded, 
Or (while an hour has passed unheeded 
Ti er : poiled 
ill a week’s been spoiled, 
Ere round your neck, in every fold 
Exact, the muslin has been rolled, 
Psy ey wee meme oe rag 
Has proper set behind ; 

Not letting loose, ner pinning in 
One jot too much of cheek or chin ? 

In short, by dint of hand and eye, 
Have you achieved a perfect tie ?— 
These are my turns—’twere idle pother 
To waste a on any other. 

** Should yours (kind heaven, avert the 


Like the of vulgar, lo 
cravats | > Jow men, 
moe ane 


Letting, behind its checkered screen, . 
The secrets of your throat be seen ; 
Or should it stubbornly persist 

To take somé awk tasteless twist, 
Some crease indelible, and look 

Just like a dunce’s dog’s-eared book, 
How would you parry the di ? 
In what assembly show your ? 
How brook your rival's scornful glance, 
Or partner’s titter in the dance ? 

How, in the » dare to meet 


ove quizzers of the park or street ? 

our occupation’s gone—in vain 

Hope to dine out, or flirt again. 

The ladies from their lists will put you, 
And even J, my friend, must cut you !” 


Such ans was Charles.--No doctrine 


soun 
Than his, no principles profounder. 

Mark the contrast—“ Heu quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore——— !” , 
No more his well-brushed hair is sleek 

With cau de miel, or huile an * 
The no more 
By f secorto A his rose-wood box ; 
And with the treasures there displayed, 
Dazzles the wondering chambermaid ; 
As, on her broom reclined, she pauses, 
Ogling the silver cups and vases, 
Whence steams a mingled soft perfume, 
New to her nostrils, through the room. 
No more with buckram or with wool 
His overloaded.bosom’s full ; 
One ce from you is quite enough 
To Foeenes it of that olives stuff.” 
Loosed by the spell of your endearments, 
His tortured ribs have burst their 
And, like delinquents freed from jail, 
His waist is fairly out on bail. 
Julia, you’ve moved os habeas-corpus ; 
But when the man wn 3 
. long before the mint re 
You'll wish it had been still suspended. 
Converted thus, with all the zeal 
Which converts or affect or feel, 
For errors past he makes amends, 
By quizzing all his former friends ; 
F how long he was their tutor, 
grows at once their persecutor ; 
Derides the stiff cravats and collars, 
And braces of his favourite scholars, 
Laughs at his own te jokes, 
And dresses—just like other folks. 
Another splendid episode is ree 
with a description of Almack’s. e 
indecency of Waltzers is, as usual, 


abused, and so is the awkwardness of . 
British Quadrillers, with printed cards _ 


in their hands ; but the strictness of 
the regulations, and the air of Master 
Willis, attract the greatest portion of 
our author’s ridicule. 

What form is that, with looks so sinister ?—~ 
a their Excellencies’ ee ae 
See where in ide he stan 
To execute tho Righveomanee 
Unmoved his heart, unbribed his hands. 
See, where the barrier he p 
Just at the bottom of the stairs, 
Midst fi t flowers and shrubs exotic ;— 
A man relentless and despotic 
As he of Tunis, or Algiers, 
Or any of their Grand: Visiers. 

Suppose the prize by hundreds miss’d 

Is yours at last.—You're on the list.— 
Your voucher’s jssued, duly signed ; 
But hold—your ticket’s left behind. 
What’s to be done*? there’s no admission. 
In vain you flatter, ‘seold, petition, 
Feel your blood mounting like a rocket, 
Fumble in vain in every pocket. ; 
*¢ The rule's so strict I dare not stretch it,” 
Cries Willis, ** pray, my lord, go fetch it.”— 
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«6 Nonsense !” . so late at night— Approach, 0 of Hymien ! 
surely you know me, sr, by sight.” ne thee of hadith avatar amen 
** Excuse me—the committee sat and at the luck rejoice 
This ing.” —** Did they, what of that ?” i gcoleman 
‘ An order given this very day This is the moment to . 
M 1 not disobey.” To claim your partner in the dance, 
“ Your pardon.” —Further parley’s vain; And if your fancy paints one fairer 
So for ticket, in the rain, Than other nymphs, to win and wear her. 
pati sear canter home again. But ere you try your fortune, Jend 
Thus (and can th’ expense be less?) An ear to good advice, my friend, 
Are absence, and julness. And keep, if not an elder brother, 

What sounds were those ?—~O earth and Your distance from her aunt and mother. 

heaven ! = ame hearts those —- breakers 

Heard you the chimes—half-past eleven ? weigh your passion with your acres ; 
They tell, with iron tongue, your fate, They deem no folly half so great 
Unhappy lingerer, if you're late. As love, without a large estate ; 
Haste, while you may.—Behold ! And think the nation ne’er will thrive 
The last of yonder string of coaches ; Where younger sons presume to wive. 
Stern Willis, in a moment more, Do what you will, say what you can, 
Closes th’ inexorable door, ** Manors,” they tell you, ** make the man.” 
And great the conjuror must be From Almack’s to a honey-moon 
Who can cry, ** open, Sesamé!” — scene, the transition is not, or shall 

Such is the rule, which none infringes. not be difficult. 


The door one jot upon its hinges 
Moves not. Once past the fatal hour, 
Willis has no dispensing power. 

ite of persuasion, tears, or force, 

‘The law,” he cries, * must take its course.” 
And men may swear, and women pout. 
No matter—They are all shut out. 

« Friend, I’m The Ministry—give way !” 
‘ Avaunt, Lord Viscount h! 
You're doubtless in the Commons’ House 
A mighty man, but here a mouse. 

This evening there was no debate 

Or business, and your lordship’s late. 
We show no favour, give no quarter 
Here, to your ribbon, or your garter. 
Here for a Congress no one cares, 
Save that alone which sits up stairs,” 

Fair Worcester pleads with Wellington ; 
Valour with Beauty. ‘* Hence, begone ! 
Perform elsewhere your destined parts, 
One conquer ki s, t’other hearts, 

My lord, you'll ve to do; 

Almack's is not like Water 

Awhile lay by that wreath of laurels, 

Culled in composing rear shy quarrels ; 

Secure, the war-whoop at her door, 

In Britain's cause to gather more.” — 

For the first time in vain, his Grace 

Sits down in form before the place, 

Finds, let him shake it to the centre, 

One fortress that he cannot enter, 

Though he should offer on its borders 

The sacrifice of half his orders. 

The English Duke—the ish Lord— 

padi. of Fland wap sword ; 
pelled at last, ere break . 

To raise the siege, and march away ! 


So much for the entrance—Now for 


the interior. Bike, 


To give their graceful motions scope, 
Now, tightly stretched, the barrier-ro 
Hems in Quadrillers, ae and spark, 
Like bounding deer within a park ; 
Now dropped, transforms the floor again 
For Waltzers, to an open plain. 








Say, a should grots and shrubberies 
e 


A lawful bridegroom and a bride ! 
Why must they, lost in shady groves, 
Fit shelter for unlicensed loves, 
Steal from th’ approving world, and seek 
A long probationary week 
Of close retirement, as profound 
As if they both were under ground ? 
Twelve hours of four-and-twenty 
Left to themselves, methinks, were plenty. 
Then why to villas hurry down, 
When these, fond pair, ate yours in town ? 
Be counselled.—Stir not, near or far, 
But stay, I charge you, where you are. 
The dream of passion soon or fate 
Is broken————don’t anticipate. 
Haste not to lose in fears, 
Stark mad for moments, dull for years ; 
Devour not, for comfort’s sake, 
At once, like all your cake ; 
Truth (on your memory well engrave it) 
Whispers, you cannot eat and have it. 
Gold oe too i y it not 
So thickly on a single spot;'. 
But beat the bullion—husbands, wives— 
And spread it over all your lives, 
In the August Number it would be 
unpardonable to omit the following 
picture of London “ once again on 


fire !” 

h silent and deserted streets 
No kindred form the lounger meets 5 
No curricle nor chariot wears . 
ie pera er aaee 3 
But hackney-coachmen fold 
And sleep, denpeiiens on their stands ; 
Or, roused, ig 


So that the street is ** sndeniable,” 








now, no longer kept in awe 
Fashion's judges, or her law, 
by the Tux Wrypow, at their ease, 
Strut, with what looks and clothes they please. 
No longer, from the footman’s thumb 
of thunder come. 


Pe 


Nor, in a rainy blustering night, 
London-Coach-makers’ delight) 
Comes on the startled ear, from far, 


» or health, or any sum for’t ? 
on tins, *tis true, to those up-stairs, 


Are somewhat . S5 

But courage, coachmen! Such disasters 

Are not your business, but your masters’. 
Now many a t h sinner 

Finds i the’ accustomed dinner, 

And nicel 
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Or vainly tugging at the bells "Tis Rays of fiercer heat ~~~ 
Of twenty over-ctammed hotels. Full on the scorching pavement beat, 
Shot from yon Heaveniy Bow, at White’s, As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits 
. No critic-arrow now alights - Alternate, blows and intermits: 
On some unconscious passer-by, For short-lived » & Tusset brown 
Whose cape’s an inch too low.or high ; Stains ev ing shrub in téwn: 
Whose doctrines are unsound in hat, ing the air, in clouds arise © - 
In boots, or trowsers, or cravat; Th’ Egyptian. plagues of dust and flies ; 
Of gig or Tilbury ill-built ; Buzz thro’ the shops, in swarms audacious. 
Suet» Desens se darker At rest, in motion—forced ‘to roam 
an, the last shade turned out by Barker, Abroad, or to remain at home, 
Or. canters, with an awkward seat Nature proclaims one common lot 
And badly mounted, up the street. For all conditions—* Be ye hot !’ 
No laugh confounds the luckless girl Day is intolerable—Night 
Ly ig = rege reaper or ing quite ; 
Who, large in in waist, ercury mounts higher, 
Shows want of blood, as as taste : Till London seems again on fire. 
Silenced awhile that dreadful This is of course the time when 
bes pr sya vn flattery ; “* London all goes out of town,” and 
ery OF J i ts 
Levelled point-blank at humdrum folks ; part of it removes per steam-boat. 


Now many a city-wife and daughter 
Feels that the dipping rage has caught her, 
Scarce can they rest upon their pillows, 
For musing on machines and billows s 
Or, should they slumber, ’tis to dream 
All night of Margate and of Steam ; 

Of Steam, which, stronger than a giant, 
Duly invoked, is more compliant. 
At half past eight, propitious hour, 
He’s at their service, at the Tower. 
Embarked, they catch the sound, and feel 
The eye | motion of his wheel. 
Lashed into by ceaseless strokes, 
The river roars, the funnel smokes, 
As onward, like an arrow, shoots . 
The Giant, with his seven-league boots ; 
Spite of their crowded sails, outstrippi 
With ease the speed wbrody) 
Through every reach—mast following mast 
Descried, approached, o’ertaken, passed. 
Look where you will, you find no traces 
Of qualm-anticipating faces 
From shifting helm or taught lee-braces, 
Ills with which fate the bliss alloys, 
Else perfect, of the Margate-hoys, 
No calm, so dead that nothing stirs, 
Baffles the sea-sick passengers. 
With no tongue,can utter, 
They take to tea and bread and butter. 
On the smooth deck some stretch their legs, 
Some feast below on toast and eggs, 
As, cheered by clarinet and song, 
Ten knots an hour, they spank along, 
(Sure at their destined post to sup, 
Unless, perchance, they're all blown up) 
By Graves-end, South-end, thro’ the Nore, 
Til the boat lands them all at four, | 
Exulting, on the Margate shore ! 
Among other topics of rather a more 
ignified nature, which this poetical 
er ventures to introduce, may be 
that of the duties of a dandy 

.P.—the difficulties of which are 
thus terrifically oe with the con- 
ciliatory preface of— 

Just listen; and you'll find a knack ’tis 
Soon mastered by a little practice. 
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Then comes the catalogue raisonnée. 
To calculate, with due precision, 


ay 
‘rom ebbing purses, y aay, 
Hundreds for every fresh abjection 
Which leads them to a void election ! 


(Uniting courage with discretion) 

Must strive his faltering tongue to teach 
The echo of a royal speechy = 

In which the mover and the seconder 
Too oft, alas: tho’ clever reckon’d, err 5 
Or, when he meditates some fat jaunt, 
Is taken captive by the Serjeant, 

From whose firm grasp no 

E’er yet escaped— a fee ae : 


To find it mercilessly locked ; 
Or, when the weather warmer waxes, 
Must help Vansittart through his taxes, 
ening those who heavy think ’em 

With the Jaid ghost of that on Income, 
Cry ** question !” when the strongest side 
To conguer—has but to divide. 
. ina hem ae 
To gi inds a glori 3 
h rich the prize of those who aim 
thy walls at power and fame, 
through the struggles of debate, 

or aspire to rule the State ; 
Yet who in mere routine would waste 
One grain of knowledge, sense, or taste ? 
Who, through a tedious session, bear 
To slumber in the tainted air 
Of crowded benches, to make 
His dinner on a beef-steak ; 
Or (summoned by a Treasury-note) 


H 


SEE 


Unty 
On all his letters’ backs M. P.! 

Who would, as day begins to peep, 
(The house half hungry, eep) 
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With many a yawn and inward curse, 
Hear a bad r make a worse { 
2 from his party, like a rat, run, 

'o humour capricious ery 
Or trimmi kane, whom his son dreads ; 
When he take the Chiltern Hundreds, 
And in a trice resign his seat ? 

But that the terror of the Fleet, 

Or King’s Bench prison, from whose bourne 
Tis not 30 easy to return, — 

Urges the slave, with d will, 

To bear a heavier still. 

With this we stop—having alread 
quoted, we suspect at Jeast, as much 
as is fair from one beautifully printed 
little duodecimo of sixteen lines in the 
page. But the truth is, as, booksellers 
well know, that in Scotland the sale of 
such fashionable reading is always ex- 
tremely limited at first; and the E- 
dinburgh Review has long since. ceas- 
ed to.take any notice of the New Li- 
terature of England—so that, but for 
us, it is probable the Advice to Julia 
would scarcely have had any chance 
of being talked about, n of the 
Tweed, for these twelve months. Now 
we are sure it will be talked about not a 
little, and immediately ; and all those 
that do talk about it, must buy it; 
for we assure them, that the other five 
sixths of the Poem are quite as good 
as the portion we have selected. On 
the whole, a more elegant, original, 
and, at the same time, good-humoured 
and gentlemanlike jeu-d’esprit—has 
not appeared among us for a very long 
while, and we shall be very sorry if 
we do not soon hear-more from the 
same quarter. ‘Ihe Farewell is ele- 
gant, and, to close the page neatly, 

ere it is, 

Julia, farewell! My words, I fear, 


Fall blunted on your ear. 
The best advice, like physic taken, 
Leaves stubborn wills yours unshaken. 


Julia, farewell! In language warmer 
"T were idle to upbraid you, charmer ; 

, could I summon to my aid 
And hold communion with 
Of Prior, Swift, or Mathew Green 
Who warred against the monster, Spleen ; 
Or could my wield the pen 
Poetic of brgatsigg, | men, 
Those bards, who, dear to all the Nine, 
Heed not the praise of tongues like mine ; 
My Muse, no novice in her art, 
Might, thro’ your senses, reach your heart ; 
Like the sweet lark might upward spring, 
And, not content with ch : sing. 
But n0.—Th’ aspiring wish is vai 
Too feebly flows my humble strain. 
Destined to leave you as it found you, 
Spoiled by the flatterers whe surround you! 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, &c.* 


Anoruer little volume, published in 
London this spring, which we think 
is pretty sure to survive the mass of 
new books, thrown out for the diver- 
sion of the nae on, is entitled, 
‘* Essays and Sketches of Life and 
Character, by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings.” We have seldom 
perused any similar volume with high- 
er pleasure. It is written through- 
out with great facility and elegance, 
and bears everywhere indubitable 
marks of an —— and honourable 
mind, richly cultivated both by study 
and travel. The author is evidently 
both a gentleman and a scholar, and 
the only thing we have any objection 
to about him is that he is a wuic. 
But of that more in the sequel. We ra- 
ther think that we trace some resem- 
blance between his style, both of writ- 
ing and thinking, and that of a cer- 
tain little book “‘ On the Faults of 
English Manners,” which we review- 
ed a good many months ago. But 
in this we may be mistaken, not 


at nt that interesting 
at hand for the purpose of com- 
is no occasion for criticism 


a single extract will suffice to 
vince our readers, that we are right 


tHE 


in the high opinion we have express- 
ed of our ’s merits ; and we pre- 
fer, chiefly on account of its brevity, 


the following sketch, entitled “‘ Na- 
tional Character,” which we are told 
was written at Paris in the year 1815. 
** I was sitting one day in company with a 
Frenchman, a i cs Italian, an Eng- 
lishman, ee -— me conversa- 
upon merits of their respec- 
tive nations. As I found the argument 
Fe ee petals a2 tn past of the 
renchman, who was pouring a shower 
small talk upon the Englishman, and of the 
Italian who was near touching the ceili 
with his hands, in order to invoke the ven- 
of Heaven upon the German, I be- 
me of a method to temper the dis- 
I 


y 


a 


gin. The Frenchman talked loud, the Ger. 
man muttered, and the Italian spouted. 
Amidst the confusion of their voices I could 
now and then distinguish the words, comedie, 


boulevards, esprit, empfindungen, genuss, 

ss agrees Gity he syniand end the 
3 es 

pe tend a e contest wi 


looked upon with 
seeming indifference and con $ at last 
I succeeded in ing them , and prevailed 


on them to speak in the following order. 
“* T addrest myself first to the Spaniard, 
who was by no means a Liberal, and said, 
* Tell me why you consider your own na 
tion as the wisest, the happiest, and the 
best ?—he answered, ‘ I consider the two 
former epithets as entirely superfluous; for 
if we are the best, we must be the happiest ; 
and if we are the happiest and best, we 
must be the wisest.” 
putea owe detec ae 
‘orms, so well as the Spaniard, his. du 
to God and to his neighbour. He worships 
in the most exact, even the most splen- 
did manner, the Divine Creator, the Re- 
oa a eg Ghost, and the Blessed 
irgin, and he does not forget to for 
the intercession of the rhe 9p the Saints 
whom the church has admitted ; he is loyal 
to his king, to the utmost stretch of Chris- 
Se ee at aes be 
and itable to his fellow-creatures, h 
ing the needy, and feeding the hungry ; 


reaps the reward of his actions in a 
cheerfulness. Cheerfulnese is the 
it of the good ; gayety is but the deliri- 


_um of the wicked. Nor let it be su 


as many me x § writers have asserted, 
that the Inquisition has diminished the hap- 


piness of Spain. It is only through the 
acts of the Inquisition, that the Spanish 
— been preserved in an unanimous | 
Now, even granting, for argument’s 
sake, that other religions may be equally 
good for a future life, there is nothing which 
tends so much to union and harmony in the 
present, as worship at the same altar, reli- 
ance u the same means of salvation, 
obligation to the same duties, and hope of 
the same final reward. Much has been 
said of the victims of the Inquisition. The 
care which that holy tri ed not 
to hurt the reputation of families, by pub- 
ishing their proceedings, has seevel to 
sp a clamour inst them; for that 
which is secret is always magnified by re- 
port. It is thus that fame revenges herself 
on those who wish to keep her out. But, 
in reality, are the victims of the Inquisition 
to be com with those of the day of St 
Barthelemi, and the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz ?—such are the effects of admitting 
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thousands 

Henry VIII., Edward VI. and Elizabeth ? 
are the consequences of admitting, 

without control, the preachers of heresy and 

schism. 


are happy, you need only ask if they 
bo But with the people of the North 
it is necessary to dig mines, to hew down 
forests, to build houses, to obtain, in a small 
space of a few feet, that warm, comfortable 
sensation, which a southern t feels in 
the large mansion of nature; he is obliged 
to look for some artificial source of pleasure, 
to intoxicate himself with the poison of dis- 
tilled spirits, or the tumult of political con- 
tention. We court no such advantages. 
To those who love care we leave the trouble 
of governing; and we. should think it as 
absurd to insist upon electing deputies, and 
making laws because we have the right to 
do it, as to burdens because we have 
backs ing them. Having 
said what‘is sufficient to convince all men 
¢ patina inte ate beauty 

cur country ; ma) Granada, 
the sf Seville, the fertility of Va. 
lencia. You know our land, and can do 
justice to it.’—Having thus spoken, the 
Spaniard folded his arms*in his cloak, 
which he always wore, even in France ; and 
I he never listened to a word that 
was spoken afterwards. 

** Having the same question to the 
Italian that I Los.cadat ts the Bunion’, 
he answered to the following purport :— 
er amaiy 9 cof agg 
the pleasure derived from climate, appli 
with equal force to Italy, and set their two 
countries above all the rest of Europe. 
* Indeed,’ he said, ‘ the native of London, 
or Hamburgh, cannot conceive, unless he 
travels to our land, the to be de- 
rived from the touch of a cisalpine atmo- 
sphere. Our nerves seem to swell and ex- 
tend themselves to receive the delightful 
sensation ; our eyes dwell without fatigue 
or pain upon the beauties of a rich and 
warm landscape; even the voice maintains 
its clearness only in the air which the sun 
has blessed. But if we had merely this ad- 
vantage, we should rival, and not precede 
Spain in happi It is to another cir- 
cumstance Italy owes her glory, her 


occupation, her delight :—to taste. With 
justice it i 


has been said, that this is the 


Lelidig«: Avapeie eioetaoah nd 
ilding. A wor! art be sai 
to be the most saan of holon 


phael, in fine, the innumerable merits of 
our great Coyne pa and es 
are not to be in by a comparison wi 
the smoky buildings of London, the monu- 
ments in the Musée Frangois, or the lusty 
desses of the Belgian painters. Give me 
e portico of the Pantheon, and the interior 
of St Peter’s, the Transfiguration, the Com- 
munion of St Jerome, the St Michael, the 
St Peter and St Paul, the St Peter Martyr, 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, the Venus 
and Apollo of the ancients ; give me, above 
Goumeenns and Reeiet hove povdechrrah 
‘imarosa, Rossini have 
I will not yield the palm of happiness to any 
part of Europe. For the prize of wisdom, 
too, I think we may lay a fair claim. The 
ee oe ade en 
negociators, most gi own 
Italy as their birth-place. The discovery of 
the laws of motion, of the resistance of the 
air, of the barometer, of the telescope, and 
lately of Galvanism ; the knowledge of a 
fourth quarter of the globe ; the history of. 
Italy, of Florence, of the Council of Trent, 
and of the Civil Wars of France, the Infer- 


urope. 

It is for you, Sir,’ he concluded, turning to 
the German, * to prove that the universities 
of Heidelberg and Halle have done more.’ 
2, Sen Gomme pan peloorsm se 
smoking his pipe with great apathy, was not 
poner ereres core ae 
eneral, immedi e fie 

of aetion.— Team find, but one fault wih 
your discourse, Signor,’ he replied ; ‘ it is, 
that ha have entirely omitted to answer the 
principal question, namely, why you con- 
sider your nation as the best? To this in- 
terrogatory, I can reply, with a con- 
science, that the Germans are the best 
pepe, benene ey Se we oven 
> ly 3 because they are 
honest in their dealings and pay their debts, 
whether to government or individuals, with 
conscience-calming i ak eget 
burgh to Clagenfurt, there is scarcely a vil- 
lage which has not its schoolmaster, whilst 
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Italy, and who maintains 
to be seen there equal to 
found in France. In modern 
i ht it beyond a question, that 

ch painters were the first in the 
which, however, was not to be won- 
at, as the English had not at all turn- 
their attention to the fine arts. The 
David, he conceived, express a 
to which Raj » born in a bar- 
» never attain; in music 
far excelled the Italians. 
for virtue, which his German friend had 
introduced somewhat mal a into the 
discussion, he, like the Delphine of Madame 
de Stael, defined it to consist in a succession 
of - 


i 
i 
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In England, and in France, les lwmieres 
are generally spread like the rays of the sun ; 





flashes of lightning. 
cially in French that in 
every art and science are written; it-isin 
French that the reading of the world pro. 
found or trivial, is carried on. If a mathe: 


matician wishes to read the deepest book of 
science, he studies the Mecanique Celeste ; 
if a Russian nobleman desires to learn. what 
is meant by the words feeling or wit; he 
takes up the tragedies of Racine, or 

tales of Voltaire, and learns to smile and té 
cry like a civilized being. Even the diseos 
veries of your great Newton have beeti 
brought to perfection by D’Alembert, and 
Laplace; and in pure mathematics you 
have not for a long time produced an equal 
to Lag Impartial judges (bowing to 
me) will. profound 


and abstract of human sciences, the 

whom you treat as frivolous and stipe geet, 
have gone far beyond you. Your mathema- 
ticians of Oxford and Cambridge, are not 
even acquainted with that form of thecals 
culus which we use for our investi 
If we excel. you in abstract kno 

there is still tae doubt that : are 

in practical ess. For iness con. 
sists in poh so much as te 

of mind fitted for pleasure, or, to use 4 
mical phrase, in having a capacity for .en- 
joyment. A man may satisfy himself of 
this, by travelling the same road when he is 
gay, and when he is gloomy. In the first 


case, the country will appear to him smil- 


ing, beautiful, or sublime ; in the second, it 
will seem tame, dull, or sa Now the 
disposition of a Frenchman, is to see 

thing en beau. I remember being ‘ae 
wretched prison, guarded by Spaniards, 
who, = in the week, might--have 
taken a fancy to cut our throats ; yet we 
laughed all day and acted plays in the even- 
ing. - Englishmen would have cut holes in 
the wall, and have been shot in the attentpt 
to escape. If we know how to bear advers 
sity, we also know how to enjoy prosperity. 
What in the world so good as the-Restaura- 
teurs and the Theatres of Paris ? What 
country can compare with France for wines, 
for dress, for dancing, and for plays ? 

** © You will affirm that these sensual, and 
marketable enjoyments destroy the taste for 
domestic happiness: bat. it is not so: no 
people are more attached than the French 
to their near relations ; and England cannot 
easily produce a mother more attached than 
Madame de Sevigné. It is the same with 
all the domestic relations ; and it is suf. 
ficient to go to the cimeticre of Pere la 
Chaise, to be convinced how true the affec- 
tion which the mothers, and sons, and sis- 
ters of France have for each others How 
simple, and yet how tender the inscriptions 
upon the tombs ! ‘There the sister goes to re- 
new the tender recollection of her sister, and a 
son to place a garland over the grave of his 
mother. . With you, the d are never 


mentioned, never visited, and, I believe, 
5 
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was France) might have to distinction in the 
annals of modern science, they would not 
dispute that Bacon was the first theoretical 
teacher, and ‘Newton the practical 
discoverer of sound phi y- Nor could 
anh po enps a ge tg 
science $ namely chemistry ; 
when: Pri Sh Settee meee tae 
veries contemporary with those of Lavoisier, 


mt Reirafl meem Mengh ee wong wy 


sciences, and polite literature, we shall find 
that Hume is the most » and Gib- 
bon the most learned of modern historians. 
I will not compare them with De Thou or 
roy d D’Anquetil or Lacretelle; but I 
ill assert, without hesitation, that they 
have far surpassed Davila, Guicciardin, 
pg and a p 
‘* In the region of poetry we fear no com- 
_ Parison with ‘France; in fact, except the 
tragedies of Racine, two or three of Vol- 
taire, and some of Corneille, France 
has hho poetry of the higher class: but even 
in those, have they any thing so sublime as 
the conceptions of Milton ? have they any 
os —femaduiny invention so various 
as that of S ? 

“ If we look at the present state of liter- 
ature, Our superiority is still more apparent ; 
the six poets of our day have no parallels in 
France. 

“ I have now to ‘of the happiness 
of E Good Heavens, what a fertile 
theme ! No cold dissertation on the advan- 
tages of liberty, no detailed statement of the 
blessings derived from industry, can give 


= 


an inhabitant of the Continent an idea of the 
well-being and prosperity of our island ; 
Vou. VII. 


the Frenchman, ‘ called 
La poesie du bienéire. The English 
keeper has ten times the comfort of the 
Spani i and is twenty times as in- 
dependent as the Roman cardinal. 


*¢ Nor have 


over my notes, ive my judgment ano- 
ther rt I did af ar se that I 
would give the cause another hearing, as 

i English chancery court, al- 
though it might have been done, in this 
case, without costing the parties a hundred 
pounds a-piece. 

We certainly wish very sincerely, 
that our author had entirely confined 
himself to such subjects as these, for 
every one must admit, that he never 
fails to treat them in a and 
beautiful manner. But the most la- 
boured, if not the most extensive part 
of his volume is political ; and in it, 
although his cleverness is not less ap~ 
parent, we think the wisdom of ‘his 
views is abundantly more question- 


able. In a lively and 
essay “on the F i 


constitution,” 
he has embodied result of his ob- 
servations ing the state 


concerning the present 
of public affairs, and it is to this that 
we cannot help calling in a more par~ 


ticular manner the attention of all his 
readers, Tories and Whigs, and if any 
such be among them, Radicals. 


The topics on = he enlarges in 
3 
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this essay are not indeed very new ; 

but it is written in a style so superior 
for a 


ing that has 


knowledge, it was not till: we had 
ced over the pages once more, that 

we could satisfy ourselves they con- 
tained nothing but a better-put state- 
ment of the same eternal old cant 
about the “ bad effects of the Pitt sys- 
tem and t on freedom,” the 
« late increase of influence in 
- the erown,” the “rise of ¢ totally new 
and unconstitutional partyin the state,” 
(viz. the grain cme. eae the .“* ab- 
surdity of asserting the late re- 


ishmen ;” and finally, 
having sonrsyepadhy with tes, Rote 
somes y with men, how- 
ever mistaken they may be in minor 
particulars, who have the great funda- 
mental merit of being ranged under 
the banner of freedom! ! !” 
Po ae a ce nelitioal ourselves with re- 
ing to the politi , Which 
have already appeared in this journal, 
for our opinion concerning the merits 


of all these Whig common-places, ex- 
ati way thelr which although 
it has not remained altogether without 


animadversion, has not as yet attracted 
our notice at so much length as the 
others. We are sorry that it should 
have been brought forward by such a 
— the writer now before us, 

cause, saving his presence, we think 


blindness 





[Aug, 
have conferred upon him, will be go 
much the more ready to join the wild 
and treacherous cry of those who have 
for the last three years been : 
not indeed open countenance, but 1 
and effectualencouragement, toourown 
deluded artisan-philosophers at home 
—and who are at this moment making 
their cup run over with the last 

of inconsistency and guilt by the libas 
tions with which they are greeting two 
decidedly military revolutions,’ the 
work and the triumph of the ever 
freshening sprouts of Jacobinism, the 
symbols of purity and patriotism 
of the Josefinos,—the magnanimity 
of the Muratists,—the piety of the 
Carbonari. 

It must be admitted, that: there ig 
no inconsistency in the spirit, how- 
ever mtich there may be in the pre. 
tences, of these two leagues which the 
Whigs appear to be so proud of hay- 
ing ratified with the domestic and 
foreign enemies of established govern- 
ment. The truth is, every day makes 
us more and: more convineed, that, at 
any price short of ruin to themselves 
(which, such is the overweening meas 
sure of their conceit, they always flat- 
ter themselves they shall in the issue 
find means to avert), the Whigs are 
willing to purchase the downfall of the 
present administration in England ;— 
and that in applauding any efforts of 
any body of men, however near, hows 
ever remote, which they think have 
any tendency to further this blessed 
consummation, they are guided by 
no restrictions except those of the 
merest selfish prudence. When a set 
of deluded mechanics think fit to dub 
themselves “‘ enlightened,” and pro- 
ceed, in the confidence of this self-be- 
stowed graduation, to wage open war 
against the authority of the state at 
home, our Whigs indeed do not bran- 
dish the pike along with them ;—but, 
while the work of evil is in its pro- 
gress, they do every thing they can 
to throw difficulties in the way of that 
FIRM HUMANITY, Which seeks to are 
rest, in order that it may not be com- 
pelled to punish, the spirit of evil ; and 
after, chiefly by reason of the. partial 


protection afforded by these mischiev- 
ous arts, the disaffected mob have 

ined courage to hazard themselves 
in arms, and been taken and tried— 
what is then the behaviour of their 
secure patrons? Do they not make ita 
matter of gratulation among themselves, 
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whenever it turns out that the cunnin 
of traitors has been ahh wiite liad 
the persons of traitors? Do they not 
hail every acquittal as a triumph, not 
of’ the insulted Lacon fe British jus- 


tice, but of the irit of Re« 
form ? Do they not, to all safe limits 
and all safe oses, im com- 
mon cause with the enemies of Eng- 


> 

mory of Harpy ?”—and will not, 
at the next of their “ enlighten as< 
semblages of noblemen and gentle- 
men,” toast the uncondemned heroes 
of the West of Scotland, whose necks 
have just been saved from the halter 
by the blunders of one ancient statute, 
which has made it necessary that when- 
ever traitors are to be tried in Scot- 
land, the juries should be compelled 
to listen to a phraseology as new to 
them as that of Otaheite, and to vote 
ma manner which custom and pre- 
judice may be said to have rendered 
impracticable, rather than ungrateful, 
noe the people of Scotland °* 

t requires no t picacity to 
see to the bottom BP these tricks : but, 
if possible, the wickedness of their be- 
haviour, in regard to the recent revo- 
lutions of Spain and Naples, is still 
more open to the eye of day. There 
is not one man in England—Whig, 
Radical, or Tory—who needs to be 
told, that for the last thirty years (we 
might safely say for a much longer 
time) the continual ery of Whiggery 
has lifted up against standing 
armies above all other perts of the 
British establishment. e soldiery 
has been all along their very byeword 
of detestation. They have written 
and talked themselves weary with 
proving, or attempting to Ee. that 
no state in the world éver derived any 
thing but evil from the interference of 
the military :—nay, of King William’s 
Revolution itself, it has been a thou- 


sand times said and sung by them all, 
that the only stain upon it, is its have 
ing been in part aided by the Dutch 
soit aeaegeste eee 
, e English troops who de- 
serted King James. But mark how 
the weather-cock veers! The go» 
vernments of two European 
are changed by two armies, which are 
confit y the worst disciplined and 
the worst officered armies in all E 
and nobody: knows or ‘can hazard’ a 
single conjecture what may hereafter 
be the effects of these most suspicious 
works of most suspicious instruments. 
But Liberty has triumphed !—The 
Cause of Freedomall over the World ! 


—Behold the which closes 
every thrust of jealousy !—hear the 
rallying cry that drowns in its joyful 


uproar sounds, above all others, for a 

hundred years, cursed and loathed by 

all Whiggish ears— “ 

‘6 _—-The neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 

The ee drum, the ear-piercing 


e, 
The Royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 


It is now for. the first: time that 
British Whig journals have the auda- 
cious meanness to lick the indignant 
feet of those they had ever before been 
indefatigable in insulting. It is now 
that we hear of the “ Drum of Spain 
sounding a note from Cadiz to’ Kirk 
wall!” and of * that voice being at 
length lifted up, which, when it speaks, 
must be imperative.” 

There are other topies on which 
we might yet more enlarge ; but from 
which, al h not without difficulty, 
we shall still, as we have hitherto 
done, restrain ourselves from touching. 
“ The approach of death,” says Plato, 
** ig indicated, in honest men, by 
crutches, and other plain symbols of 
weakness and fainting nature; by 


cd 





* The manly addresses of the Lord President and the Lord Advocate, on the late trials, 


have already, we trust, produced some effect even among the 


of the 


dis- 
affected counties. TUsE Regeegs is analy Gr tage to-have been) resolute and 


humane; and such has, in a peculiar manner, been I 
prosecutor on this occasion. There is one statement, however, in the Lord Advocate’ 


speech at Glasgow, which we wish had not appeared, because we suspect it is 


behaviour of the public 


a 


8 


or misinformation. His Lordship seems to accuse the gentry of Lanarkshire of 





mistake 

having aided the movements of the disaffected by their non-residence. Now, we have made 
pretty extensive inquiries, and found it universally said by the people of Lanarkshire, that 
among all their great landholders there has been only one deserter, viz-—His Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon—who, we hope, will make good his claim to be the sup- 
porter of the crown of Scotland at the coronation. ! 
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others, a vain struggle is maintained, 
and feebleness is most visible in fool- 


ish to vigour.” The demon 
of is, we have no doubt, on 
his last 3 and this is with him, 
and with all his associates, the very era 
of pretences. We shall have some 


more of their pretences exposed ere 
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many months go over our heads ; arid 
we heartily wish that the ingenious 
author of this volume would. pause 
- Be — to link himself indig« 
ubly with a party everyway un. 
worthy of him whose unders andi 
needs no CRUTCHES, and whose hoe 
nour must despise all pretences, 





THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEASANTRY OF 
IRELAND.* 


Tuts is one of the best Works, for 
small as it is in bulk, its great merit 
entitles it to that name, that has been 
published on the State of Ireland, and 
we recommend it to general perusal, 
as exhibiting not only a perfect know- 
ledge of the character and condition of 
the interesting ion of that most 
interesting country, but also a power 
pre pans | of thought that class its 
author in the very first rank of politi- 
cal philosophers. We have here no 
fierce and frothy declamation on the 
miseries of his native land (we doubt 
not that the writer is an Irishman), 
but, along with the expression of 
@ proper and manly sense of those 
miseries, he gives us wise reflec- 
tions on their causes, and on the 
means of their alleviation and re- 
moval. It is not to be thought that 
any Irishman worthy of the name 
could write tamely of his own most 
beautiful country ; but there is no 
necessity that he should write wildly, 
as is too often the case, or deaden our 
sympathy with admitted suffering by 
relierated ae terminating in no 
suggestion for its cure. i 

liticians have absolutely delighted in 
the woes of Ireland, as a theme on 
which to pour out their maudlin com- 
mon-places, and would, no doubt, be 
excessively sorry to think that 
were ever to be deprived of so fine a 
subject for their sickening sentimen- 
talities. ‘“ A noble country, but sad- 


ly mi !” * A fine people, but 
Neeibly cumremed !” Thea all 
the notes in the gamut of their sym- 
pathy, and they keep dinni them 
In our ears, till we can, with 1. 
ty, prevent ourselves from bestowing 
some of that peevishness on the 
poor Irish, which is the undivided due 


of their pitiful bepraisers. Such per. 
sons have no right to lament over 
Irishmen—and Castle Rack-rent is a 
book which they ought, on no account 
whatever, to be permitted to read. 
Let them eat their mutton and mash- 
ed turnips with dry eyes, and be as- 
sured that Irishmen not unfrequently 
discuss their potatoes in like manner, 
and enjoy many of the best pleasures 
of this life, with infinite zest, vigour, 
and perseverance. The Irish are not, 
in their sense of the word, a misere 
able people. They have too much 
soul,—too much genius for that ; and 
if ever their sins and their sorrows are 
to be healed, it must be by very simple 
processes. They have not been con- 
verted, so far as we know, into beings 
other than human; bulls they cer- 
tainly do make at all times, and in all 
places; and they have ugly habits 
of murdering people on_ insufficient 
grounds; but neither their under 
standings nor their wills are utterly 
depraved or perverted, any more than 
those of Englishmen, who are fonder 
of puns, and put old gentlemen and 
their house-keepers all ny to 
death every three years. The Irish 
are a pleasant variety of the human 
species—and we seriously hope, will 
for ever retain many of their peculiar 
characteristics. We really have no wish 
to see them all perfectly and 
ly satisfied with themselves and others 
—weaned from all those predilections 
that are now essential in our idea of 
Irishmen, and rendered incapable of 
being farther declaimed upon by the 
philosophic genius of Britain, either 
in the closet, the pulpit, or the senate. 
The general subject of Ireland, 
however, is one that, in spite of the 
reluctance of conscious weakness on 
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all sides, must ere long be a 
in Parliament much more closely and 
decidedly than it has ever yet been. 
It is in vain to expect that any men 


hed 


of any party will much longer be 
found to extend even the shadow of 
their protection to such a system of 
abuses as appears to be now ruling the 
codledoatical affairs of Ireland ; and it 
is chiefly on account of this our belief 
that we are most peculiarly rejoiced 
by the calm and conciliating temper 
in which the author of this pamphlet 


has written. May his wisdom go 
forth with his knowl 3; may all 
that write or s of Ireland learn 


from him how it becomes a loyal gen- 
tleman and a true Christian to tread 
on that field of perilous controversy. 

Taken altogether, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is more of education 
in the British Islands than in any 
other empire of the world; but the 
quantum of that blessed distinction 

by the three great districts of 
the empire is obviously very unequal. 
The author before us observes, that 
there are two sorts of education—that 
of habits, and that of letters, a dis- 
tinction, by the way, which has been 
but too much lost sight of by specula- 
tors on human happiness. In Eng- 
land the former on gee She 
alone possesses ose advantages 
which impress habits on a people, 
— a long settled order of things, a 
fixed government, defined and ascer- 
tained rights, property, particularly in 
land, unchanged for ages by war or vio- 
lence, religion as established by law, 
the religion of the great majority of 
the le, a resident government, a 
resident aristocracy ; liberty.” 

‘* All these elements entered into the 
mighty fabric of British greatness. They 
went to create that love of justice and true 
perception of it, that obedience to the laws 
—that respect for authority—to form that 
sober and orderly conduct—which were, 
and which are, in an eminent manner, the 

jar characteristics the people of 
hick gos They went also to build up that 
abeslecs which auctoensel Gp polo, 
= Pe surrounded Be penis, 

w i. ev 
tion to crime, left the individual to ate 
lect round himself those feelings of personal 
respect, and of national importance, which, 
elevating the general tone of mind even of 
the lowest of society, place them be- 
yond the meanness and the guilt of petty 
delinquencies.” 

Scotland,” adds our author, “ on the 
other hand, less happily circumstanced, 
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has found in theeducation of letters, and 
in a system of religious instruction suit- 
ed to the wants and to the genius of her 
people, means to correct the evils of her 
condition, and to place her high on the 
scale of moral and civilized nations.” 
All this is most true. Suppose. that 
Scotland had not had such a Reforma- 
tion as she worked out for herself, and 
what would she now have been? The 
impetus which her mind then received 
never has ceased, and never can cease. 
It gave her mind a direction which all 
the education of letters in the world 
never could have given it—and now 
thas ver Re, which nee re- 
igious character, and inseparably com- 
bined with its spirit, needle 
which triumph over all the numerous 
and formidable difficulties of her si- 
tuation and her history, and justifies 
her le in holding up their heads 
unabashed in competition with the 
more favoured inhabitants of what we 
call the South. Such an education of 
letters as she now enjoys creates also 
that other education of habits. They 
play into each others hands—and the 
result is a national character, honest, 
upright, and even austere—inferior to 
none that ever dignified humanity, in 
originality, dignity, and strength. 

What then we say of Ireland? 
What does this admirable writer say 
of it, whose opinion is ten times bet- 
ter worth hearing than ours, though 
we too have been in that troubled Are 
cadia. 

** At thebottom of this scale is Ireland, un- 
provided with any of those wise institutions, 
those ha mene circumstances + cap im ar 

its upon a people. e 1S, in 

Kevalabed én a mote egies, with ths knoe 
pp fig 
she is at least ’ 

inferior to her northern per 2 oue Aa 
when the condition of the lower Irish is 
considered, and compared with that of the 
other two nations, it will be seen 
the mere a ray is f 
effecting upon the hum classes '° 
TThis dit wot cqcape cbeervetion. . I Wa 
observed too, that a mere knowledge 


the guilt of which the unlettered escaped. 
We were told, that we introduced a new 
vice amongst servants, and a new danger 
into families ; that we opened a new and 


alluring view ef society to him who is cut 
off from all its enjoyments ; that we infused 
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un- 
notoriety in the annoyance they oc- 
but are lost in the mass of quiet and 
obscure felicities that dwell unheeded and 
unknown in the calm bosom of society. To 
education connected with religious instruc- 
tion, these objections apply not at all, and 
this distinction mA to have been unac- 
ed in the, now almost 


it is in the nature of poverty to engen- 
Impatience of da a ivation, 
énvy and hatred of the wealthy, take 
as deep root, and grow up as naturally 
and as rankly in the most neglected soils of 
Renta hdare-ne whiere any labo of 
tivation has been bestowed. And I believe, 


Ireland was not only infinitely more un- 
than England in all the circumstances 

of her condition, but in these respects she 
was much less fortunate also than Scot- 


stained with whatsoever crimes—they have 
» or nearly passed. And it is to be 
that those wise and beneficent mea- 
which have justly endeared to the 
of Ireland the memory of his late 

3 sana a in agen degree, 

given stability to the t things, 
and made firm the foundations of society, 
will be followed up by the complete esta- 
blishment, in that long-agitated country, of 
those principles of civil and religious policy, 





CAug. 
now universally acknowledged to be ag 
sound, and as safe, and as wise, as they are 
mild, simple, and liberal. 

These, certainly, we agree with this 
author in thinking, are no extraneous 
topics when treating of the education 
of the people. The whole system of 
civil and religious polity is intimatel 
interwoven with those habits which, 
either facilitate or im the efforts 
of instruction. Besides, where lies 
the field that will more abundantly re« 
pay the labours of the givers of Chris. 
tian charity? In other regions,. too, 
its efforts are a generous and gratui« 
tous offering :—In Ireland, there is a 
debt to be repayed, and injuries to 
be atoned for. , 

As the situation of Ireland—(what 
that has been, the student of history 
need not be informed )—has precluded, 
all those agencies which impress good 
habits upon a people, the more urgent, 
is the need of the education of letters, 
combined with religious instruction=— 
Any other plan, would be wholly ins 
adequate to the exigencies of Irelands 
A mere knowledge of letters is not rare 
in that country; it is not what is 
wanted. 

_ * Tn fact, every village has its school: 
and there are few parishes that have not 
two or more, either permanent or occasional. 
Reading and writing, and some knowl 

of arithmetic are, in this way, acquired 
those who are able to pay the very small 
stipend of the schoolmaster. But this kind 
of education, whatever may be its occasional 
effect upon individuals, produces no gerie~ 
ral result ; the people are not improv- 
ed ; their manners and habits continue un- 
altered; these little muddy streamlets, 
pry ——— “9 not sufficient to water 

t desert of society, 

and Sre lout in ie wild wants. ‘Fchet mas 
be brought the great waters of life, and 
then will the ** desert blossom as the rose.” 

The above is general—but the fol- 
lowing picture is drawn by the hand 
of truth,—we can ourselves bear.tes- 
timony to the accuracy of every line, 
yas the reality of every light and sha- 

W. 

The village schoolmaster, a characs 
ter so commonly represented in the 
colours of engaging simplicity, and 
modest worth, too often degenerates 
in Ireland into the pettyfogger of the 
place, the confident and conductor of 
every paltry intrigue. He is the as- 
sistant in every little scheme of cun- 
ning—he is the penner of love letters, 
for’ such as cannot write—but he is 
also the framer of too many of those 














fictitious leases and conveyances of the 
uency of which every Irish circuit 
cen such appalling evidence. 
** The country is independent 
of all system and control ; he is himself one 
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and conveyances. 
portant secrets and of useful acquire- 
ments, he is courted and caressed ; a cor- 
dial reception and the usual allowance of 
greets his a » and he com- 
is character by adding inebriety to 
other accomplishments. -Such is fre. 
quently. the rural + & personage 
whom would adorn with primeval 
innocence and all the flowers of her garland ! 
So true it is that ignorance is not simplicity, 
nor rudeness honesty.” 
Suppose, it should be said, that a 
better system of education than this 


might introduced—and, that a 
sounder morality might, by that 
means, be gradually inculcated, with- 


out coming in contact with the im- 
practicable religious prejudices of the 
people. But the question is, will mere 
morality, which addresses itself to the 
understanding only, have sufficient 
effect on the poor; placed, as they are, 
in the midst of ‘the operation of a 
thousand circumstances, strictly ad- 
dressing themselves to the passions? 
The answer is plain—it cannot. 

** And to what a race of men do the 
address themselves in Ireland ? How sun 
in poverty, how full of ancient and bitter 
tfemembrances, how top of annoyance, 
and how beset with difficulties !_ Encumber- 
ed with their own numbers, struggling with 
the evils of their condition, and with the 
laws of the land as with an old and mortal 
a In this bustle, in this conflict, 
will the calm cold voice of morality be lis- 
tened to ?” 

“* And what are the obligations she pro- 
poses to bind a people, whose intellect, 
though extremely acute, yet is generally 
conversant with present objects only ;—who 
are impatient for immediate gratificati 
and oftener deride than respect the calcula- 
tiuns of prudence and forethought ;—with 
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whom too, the sanctions of law. lose their 
terror and their force ?” 

The long established prejniliees of 
such a people are not to be broken up 
—not aren, 3 as the author says, by 
a magic, w no possess- 
es, the fearless. of . Ireland 
could be brought to divest themselves 
of their ancient alienation of ‘mind, 
and to mingle cordially with a. common 
feeling @ common sympathy, in 
the mass of the Ke sqgeer ¥- of 
the empire. ; ¥ e, offers a 
motive of endurance and forbearance, 


which cannot elsewhere be 
** It calls away the attention the 
human agent, fixes it upon that Pow- 


er which is over all supreme. It disarms 
anger, and even conciliates benevolence to- 
wards thuse, who, even in their injustice, 
can be no other than the instrument of God’s 
will. Religion soothes, restrains, 

and establishes, by sanctions which 

to her only, the relations of sovereign 
subject, and of man with man.” 

But it may be asked, is there not an 
ample provision for religious instruc- 
tion in Ireland? According to this 
author—and we are not prepared to 
deny the truth of his statements—of 
the two heavy establishments in the 
country, the one imparts little, and 
the other no instruction to the mass 
of the peo le. The established church 
of Ireland—an immense corporation, 
and exceedingly well paid for the mi- 
nistration of the gospel, collects its 
revenues from the whole population 
of the country, without distinction of 
sects—but it confines its instruction bsg 
a very minute portion of the people. 
Our author’s reflections on this are 
excellent. 

‘6 This is, no doubt, the law of the land, 
and we do not quarrel either wt the law 
or the practice. But we are of opinion, 
that this is not an ordinary case, where we 
are at liberty to use the privileges which the 
law confers upon us, without any more 
thought of the matter; where we may eat 
and drink, and be filled with the good 
things of the world, and draw round us all 
the comforts, and all the enjoyments, and 
all the luxuries of life, without any consi-+ 
deration at all, whether we have given value 
for what-we take. True it is, that the law 
calls us to no account; there is no earthly 
tribunal that concerns itself in the inquiry, 
But there is another law and another tri- 
bunal, which takes izance of these 
things, where no plea will be received that 
is not a plea of merits ; rappers ge 
that value be given for what is » and 
that the last farthing be paid.” 

A question of prodigious moment 





the Protestant clergy of Ire- 
benefit to the Catholic po- 
Ireland? To separate them 
ir church may not be possi- 
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to bind strongly the human 
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such 
a church you can hardly expect to prevail, 
supported. as it is too, by the still existing 
discouragements of the law. You must 
till time shall lay suspicion, and 
i , attach meen of a le ; and 
a better system of poli cease to 
by vainly attempting to discourage 
i is great communion. Till 
remain inexpugnable. But 
do little against the church, 
uch for the people. There 
irit of Christianity, mdependent 
; and there are innumerable 
in the power of the Protestant 
which, leaving his Catholic flock 
the ground of their ancient 
= e mightily efficacious 
iffusi Is this without his pro- 

vince? Beyond the range of his obligations ? 
Is he not the minister of the » even, 
rather than the organ of a sect? Is there 
not one fold to which all sects belong ; the 
fold of the Redeemer ? Happy would it be 
for Ireland, if the clergy of the established 
church were sensible of the obligations they 
incur towards the committed to their 
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This is beautifully put ; but it leaves 
open a noble field of exertion to the 
Protestant Clergyman. It is every- 
where in his power to promote educa- 
tion, even upon Catholic principles ; 
for most assuredly that is a thou- 
sand times better than no educa- 
tion at all. What could be easier 
than to choose some of those tracts 
of sublime piety in which Catholic 


divinity abounds, print them at 
his own expense, and distribute 


them extensively? We dare say ma~ 
ny an indolent Protestant would smile 
at this suggestion, reclining half-asleep 
in his easy-chair—that many a bigot- 
ted Protestant (and there are such in 
Ireland and elsewhere) would feel 
his hair stand on end, and his eyes 
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EAug. 
start from their sockets. But: this 
writer speaks from experience, and he 
says 
“ ‘We have known where the minister 
would seek in his cottage, him whose reli! 
gious profession did not permit him to attend 


at church ; and having won his good will 

a thousand little acts of kindness and 
neighbourhood, for which the casualties of 
life are ever making room, would breathe 
the spirit, and cultivate the feelings, and in: 
stil the doctrines, which are not of the 
Church of E d, or of the Church of 
Rome, but of the Church of Christ. There 
is not so wide a difference between these two 
churches, as that the Protestant clergyman 
should ‘be ‘entirely cut off from his* flock 
and there is so much ground, so wide and 
far stretched a space which they both occu- 
py in common, that there is abundant room, 
without any interference, for the exertion of 
all the energies, and the employment of all 
the industry, and all the zeal of the most 
active and most devoted individual.” 

In prosecution of this noble - 
ment, he goes on to speak of theeke 
racter of the Roman Catholic Priest. 
hood in Ireland, in terms which com- 
mand our warmest approbation. No 
thing can be more touching than the 
simplicity of many of these men— 
their guileless dispositions, courteous 
manners, and primitive innocence of 
life. In exterior, scarcely different 
from their humblest parishioners, and 
distinguished, when in their company, 
rather by the behaviour of others to- 
wards them, than by any thing at first 
sight noticeable in themselves, yet 
do they, when they enter into conver- 
sation with the stranger who is desirous 
of their amity, seldom fail of impres- 
sing him with a sense of their talents, 
their learning, or their piety—and a 
conviction, that it is owing rather to 
something in the nature of the religion 
which they profess, hostile to human 
improvement, that their flock are not 
more enlightened, than to any want 
either of zeal or virtue in the pastor. 
A darker picture, however, is after- 
wards drawn, by this author, of the 
Catholic Priesthood as a body. 

** Here, then, might the Protestant priest- 
hood labour without exciting any jealousy, 
without ing any alarm; here, too, 
would they find a useful, and if they choose, 
a cordial fellow-labourer, in the Catholic 
priest ; a character little known beyond the 
sphere of his toils, and seldom estimated 

ing to his real merits. His good 


will is cheaply ore his kindness is 
easily. coneilia , and the dark prejudices, 
the gloom, and the unsocial bigotry which 
encompass him, in our imaginations, will, 
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a near approach, be found entirely to 
oe happy would it be, if, 

to differ” upon points which 

ever must be left at 
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ever to 

common foe.” 
These benevolent and enlightened 
ughts are liable to no objection: 
ios daly that they vil SP 

» be re into practice by thou- 
= we cannot but remind our read- 
ers of the melancholy truth, that Chris- 
tians too often, by foolish and causeless 
animosities and dissensions among 
themselves, neglect to co-operate for 
the great and good cause to which 
they are yet conscientiously attach- 
ed; while scoffers and infidels, how- 
eyer much they may hate each other, 
all unite with a wicked cordiality, in 
= scheme for the disgrace or ruin 
of religion. 


Though this writer ks boldly 
ing the conduct of the Protest- 
ant clergy in Ireland, he is far aboye 
any sneering spirit, and seeks for the 
cause of the evil of which he com- 
plains. In ga remarks, there 
is no clergyman without some congre- 
gation, but in Ireland there often is ; 
and thus their attention is withdrawn 
entirely from the nature and duties of 
the part undertaken. This occurs, 
too, use of the old character, and 
the old antipathies, between the sects ; 
antipathies which find, in the iar 
circumstances of Ireland, abundant 
nourishment, and an ingonceivable bit- 
terness and pungency. 

“* These combinations have brought about, 
in, ie ia the MF nce clergy of 
ter, t o' 
They havi nee i righ ce ibl tha! 

e occasioned, » that 
eet Aen My Bows: which we 
should alwa' . and expect to find, en- 
tering. ly in the inducements which 
lead an individual even into the comfortable 
profession of a state established church, dis- 
coverable in that of Ireland, particularly in 
the western and southern of the island, 


eS 


BF 


where the population is chiefly Catholic. 

° epee ua Are meaine 

able and exemplary body of men, than the 

Irish Protestant clergy. bey Aad yoy 

larly useful in those parts of Ireland where 

Tene gentry ; they supply, 
OL. e 


ormed, perhaps, in a 
with somewhat of the air ohne shin 


ordinary exactness. 
figures of the piece, Aan shew Tan He 
1g 
and respectable country gentlemen, but little 
or to remind you of ordi- 
nation. "Placed frequen pp sae i 
tricts, and surroun yah 


try; if I 
Hecen: Sa declan bnctit’ name a4:taldille 


in the fashion of hi 

eee eae 
ry of a ‘o ly 
adds the secular dignity and the bustle of a 
justice of the peace; and there have been 


As Justices of the Peace, saibiete 
gymen are very useful ; but are 
persons likely to advance the 
of the Protestant Church, or to have 
any beneficial influence whatever, eith- 
er by precept or practice, on their Ca- 
tholic countrymen ? 

“¢ Is it the justice of the peace, surround, 
ed with all the dignity of office, with law 
books, and beet ents, and acts of 
numerable; every faculty engaged in the 
protection of - le and the punishment 
of trespasses—that is to convert the 
from their ancient errors? Is it the rich 
experimental farmer, busied in making 3 
fortune for his family, that is to 
his , and his pigs, and his i 

a ee 
it the man whose ingenuity is em at 
ho Goan sei eae decently out of 
the odious squabble, the urgent endeavour 
to wrest his dues from the hard grasp of the 
reluctant peasant? Is it such a man, that 


i 


4 


whi 


i to ons 1 ay pr ye 
tions, and the religious feelings anxie- 
ties of the forego much of his 
dues and all i 
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The consequence of all this is, that, 
let the adation of his priest be 
what it may, let it be admitted to be 
utter and shameful by his own flock, 
yet will not the of that flock turn 
their eyes to the pepe clergy- 
man, or seek from him any religious 


ir eyes, but, strange 
. appear, frequently, also, in the eyes of the 


Protestant peasantry. 

. What follows is still better worth 
attending to, and though not new to 
us, will be so, we dare say, to most of 
our readers. , 


of titude. Per 


heart of his subject, and certainly ‘the 
es g delineation is by no common 
and. 

*¢ The Irish Catholic priest brings to his 
pastoral duties many great Pep A 
pair gr _ He is one pal: people, 
speaking their language, and intimately 
acquainted with their manners and habits. 
The laws of the state disclaim him; he 
performs his sacred functions in the midst 
of whatever reproach and discouragement 


the 
and can pour upon him; and this. dis. 
claimer: and discouragement serve but; to 
increase his influence with his flock, and to 
add to the power with which he wields 
their affections. ana alwa in 
his lace, is never otherwise 
cdgapd:”” fete seldom a farmer, nevera 
justice of the » and is not at allen. 
cumbered with the various and laborious 
officialities which the law imposes upon the 
Protestant clergyman. Having no legal 
Cae oper Se poaperty of Te he 
poe slices i ~ and the cabal, 
itigation, and the estrangement of 
the tithe system. Nay, more; as he de- 
for his subsistence chiefly upon the vo- 
tary contributions of his flock, he’ has 


i 


of a religion revered for its antiquity, and 
loved for its connection with the h and 
misfortunes of the country. So armed and 
prepared, with such a wonderful 
of great and accumulated means, the 
Cato priest go forth to the ministry of the 
G 

But taken as he is, almost exclusively, 
from amongst the sons of the lower class of 
farmers, he is himself, perhaps, tainted 
with the vices of the populace ; to a near 
contact with which he was exposed in ei 
life. Or, if he escape this, he has often to 
contend with the greatest difficulties ; he has 
to combat the best feelings of his nature, if 
he be indeed sincerely devoted to the higher 
duties of his station. He is to shut his 
heart ys the on of ote _ 
a even to the obligati gra- 
ato the et om course of his 
education for the church was a severe in- 
fliction, and a heavy burden upon his fa- 
wily: to place him in this high situation 
they deprived themselves of the comforts of 
life, and submitted with cheerfulness to the 
Yisitations of a voluntary poverty. But 
they have done all: this with the full confi- 
dence of being amply compensated for their 
sacrifices. Now is the day of their triumph. 
‘The priest is to lift them into consequence, 
and to open for them overflowing springs of 


fit. ~His influence with the is to 

e exerted to procure business for those of 
his connexions who are in trade; the piety 
of his flock is to be taxed with fortunes for 
his sisters; and in the event of his death, 
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sched by hi 
mulations. If the stream of bounty which 
is by the tenderness of the people 
for cope nly kp carkgmerdpir ns 
is itted to flow out agai n the 
Sette iste 
relatives re- 


he found them. He is satisfied if things are 
not glaringly bad; he looks upon projects 
of improvement as ly and 
chimerical, pe oes eng vi- 
sionary ‘men ; e regards barbari 
tbls Rach os ton lang esttblinhal for chintige. 
He has beside an undefined idea, that im- 

of any kind must tend — 
» whi 


dislodged. from one posi- 
tion, than he takes up another, for which 
he contends with the same spirit and de- 
a We have known men of a 
sustaining themselves by worse than 
doubtful measures; assuming to perform 
miraculous cures, and practising the grossest 
ions upon the poor and ignorant. 
» §* We have given to the. character we 
have attempted to sketch, a motive in its 
iginal formation, and in its declension to- 
wards wrong, which we have sometimes ob- 
served, and which is ever an amiable one ; 
but it is truth to say, we have seen it where 
this was wanting. But let it not be sup- 
posed, that, this be a character some- 
times met with in the Catholic church of 
‘Ireland, that it is. of very frequent occur- 
rence. That church counts amongst her 
slapeenh. ot ha pane telaaiiinen 
piety, e isinterestedness, 
and which do honour to human nature.” 
. Are the evils in the spiritual state 
of the Irish population, confessedly 
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great, attributable to the priesthood ? 
and if'so, in what way? .The truth 
is, that the mere official duties of the 
parish-priest are more than sufficient 
to fill every instant of his'time. It is 
erefore,' so ing that he 
does so little towards the moral and 
religious cultivation of his flock as that, 
generally: -be does. so much. What 
these official duties are, cannot be stat- 
ed so forcibly in any other words than 
those of the present writer. |! 

** The religion of the Catholic priest is'a 
religion of forms; it is overlaid with ritual 
and ceremonial , with various 
stated and indispensable matters of sacred 
routine and forms-of prayer. Of. these, 
our day brings its . iar business and 
burden, its proper addition to the 
mass. These ocoupy a, large portion of 
time. It is true, they may be slurred over, 
they may be irreverendly and — dis- 
posed of, and from the necessity of: the case, 
this often occurs ;. but they’are’still a won- 
derful incumbrance.’ They lie heavily upon 
the man whose armour should fit him tight, 
who should be loaded with no unnecessary 
weight, and embarrassed with no unwieldy 
apparatus, when he goes forth to the active 
con » and the doubtful combat of 
both wor! While his movements are 
clogged and impeded by a thousand an- 
tique trammels, he is at the same time re- 
quired, perhaps, to extend his superintend- 
ence over countless’ multitudes, over the 
rude and swarming ion of one, or 
possibly two i This union of 

ishes takes because of the poverty 
of the people, which does not always permit 
that each should be provided with its pastor. 
The high rents, the tithes, the county rates, 
the church rates, the small farms, divided 
and subdivided without end, leave so little 
for the numerous and impoverished people, 
that they give grudgingly, even to the 
priest, his humble dues. Christenings, and 
even marriages, are frequently performed 
where the parties are too poor to afford the 
clergyman a few pence. So improvident is 


poverty. 

** If the priesthood could be so multi- 
plied as to meet the spiritual necessities of 
Se enor ondh dentine 
tolerable burden, nor could 
wherewithal to live. The pri docs all 
that can be done; he sees crimes are 
not committed, or are that reli- 
ious worship is and ceremonies 


uires, 
Lic, however, con. he efibedad,. ane: ingen- 
fession, which ities for 

i and individual instruction. It is 
a business which must be rapidly dispatch- 
ed, else the pri could never get th h 
the crowd. e penitent falls in with ‘the 


views of the pastor, and is anxious to get 
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* Some cottager’s house where divine service is performed, and the neighbouring people 
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That arm, indeed, 
rent, bat sufficient of 
bop Ee the vale of society, to render 


ys the mountain-tor- 
wild waters find 


all, in this region, unsafe and uncomfort- 
able.” ia pat 
In the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the people, and these only, can 
safety be found. It is indeed a na- 
Gn misfrsune—the eft of which 
must, we ' ever—to 
within —_— two religions. 
Weir co-existence is a necessary evil. 
It is, then, the duty of all govern- 
ments, and of all philanthropists, to 
devise such means as are possible for 
the alleviation of this evil ; and none 
are , but those.of moral and 
religious 


cok ten ements nl te 
the poor, ant ignorant, 

dnpede—clonly but surely—by those 
sales ele latwletgey ellie tie 
tence, wit Ow. , and wi 9 
The Protestant cl alone ere not to 
be called upon for this task—the duty 
lies upon the whole Protestant gentry. 
Let , in the first place, know the 
character of their own native popula- 
tion. Is it true, as this writer asserts 
—yes, itis true—that the peasantry, 


who are the might and the power of }..4) 


the country—and no country ever pos- 
sessed a more formidable power—with 
all their strange ties, are al« 
most unknown to those who are born 
and live among them? 

** The gentry, for the most seldom 
find time for such inquiries ; peasantry 
who live around them, are sometimes the 
objects of fear, but more usually of con- 
tempt ; they may be enemies to be 
against, creatures to be ised’; but never 
subjects of research or consideration. Their 
turbulence was always formidable, gene- 
rally incomprehensible, but there was an 
sailacy ails pptics the insurrection act ; 

3 application to government. 
Fileaenalengs oasaiilid a's Gianeats 
process, but it effected no cure ; on the con- 
trary, its tendency was to render the disease 
inveterate... It acted in two ways. The 

that the real hardshi ips of 
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their only confidence in 
emes of future retaliation. 
Id they decline entirely the law 
of force, under every disadvantage of their 
- It was a law they understood. 
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Let such a gentry educate 
people. Give THEM THE Bizsiz. The 
written word of God is worth all the 
Acts of Parliament that ever will be 
aya What if the Bibles should 

torn—trodden—burnt. Let them 

ish for a time. It ‘will not be so 
or ever. Let the government of 
the country, the common protec- 
tor, as it ought to be, of the poor as 
well as the rich, forget its dignity 
and duty no more, nor lend itself to 
the passions of the gentry. Let it 
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the try lexed with ‘difficulties. 
They feel that the doctrine of one’ priest is 
not the 


of the Gospel ; and 
perhaps, inevitable shadi with indis. 
tinctness and uncertainty in the substance 
itself. They, have nothing that is unchange- 
able to refer to. Hence, regarding reli- 
= at Sonoma at so lax. that 
may play with it at their pleasure, 
something loose and accommodating to hu- 
man frailty; at another time, seeing it ex- 
hibited with a terrible and menacing aspect, 
frowning upon every human indulgence, 
and denouncing the most tremendous visi- 
tations. Their ideas are confused, . they 
Seay hens tans aiden and they take re- 
ilemmas, in the persuasion 
peak gy Reade gnngeeewe i 
supply the want of an 
a by the steadfastness of taal on 
errors. They know no religion but the priest. 
But, the priest may have vices, he probably 
may have weaknesses; may they not in- 
dulge these in themselves, which exist in 
the very bosom of religion ? Does he preach 
a doctrine different from his practice, does 
he sustain his doctrine with awful and 
alarming sanctions, surely the rule of his 
ice is the right one? He intends to 
ighten them, for their good, to be sure, 
but it is a story that he does not believe, 
and which they may disregard in their turn. 
Such is the want of a standard.” 


Towards the conclusion of his pame 
phlet, the author adverts to the exer- 
tions that have been ms making to 
spread religion in Ireland—and after 





Ask 
goes 


BB « 


them, is his Grace the Duke of Devonshire safe, when he visits his Irish estates, 
jong his tenantry ? Are his agents every 


where in safety, in the house, 


among 
on whe hil, and in the valley? Then let them go and do likewise. 
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Pa tay merited scorn of the Charter 
jols, impolitic and unjust in the 
original design, and now an extensive 
job and a most enormous abuse, he 
with praise of the Dublin So- 
poets promoting the education of 
the poor in ir English). whi i nm 
chiefl eels w ve 
wows hundred ools in Connaught 
—but whose operations, he says, are 
greatly im by the spirit of pro- 
selytism which accompanies them ; and 
finally, of the London Hibernian so- 
ciety, which he thinks has been for- 
tunate in the adoption of u plan more 
suitable than any thing that has yet 
been tried, to the circumstances of 
Ireland. . They do not een 7 
the religious profession of the people ; 
tet thee give the gospel to all who are 
willing to receive it, and they insist 
ving it read in their schools by 
children of a age and capacity. 
He thus concludes.— F 
© Tts funds have failed, debts have been 
contracted, the advances of its respected 
Treasurer have swelled beyond all reason. 

** Need we say that this noble debt ought 
to be repaid ?—~Need we » that by 
the of this society, or by some other 
agency, the people of Ireland ht to be 
instructed ? Shall we again urge this press- 
ing topic upon the government of that 
Country—upon the government of England 
—upon the proprietors of Irish estates, re- 
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spirit of benevolence, 
ried, and in which we ha 
We would fain look upon this 
pamphlet as the precursor of others 
from the same pen—and 
the minute and practical su 
nected with the great object he 
view, treated by him with the same 
ability and wisdom he has already di 
played with regard to its more general 
outlines. As to the great question of 
Catholic E tion, we have never 
as yet said any thing in this Journal, 
but it is our intention, very soon, to 
state our opinion fully and freely, in 
the shape of a Review, of Mr Charles 
Butler’s History of the British Ca- 
tholics—an admirable work, which 
we are sure requires only to be known 
as it deserves, in order to break down 


| 


to see 
cone 
has in 


F 


many of those barriers that have sd) 


long drawn a line of separation be- 
tween brethren, that ought to “ dwell 
pr age in unity,” and so be “ bless- 
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No VII. 


King Yngurd, a Tragedy, from the German of Adolphus Miillner. 


In our last number we presented our 
readers with some specimens from the 
first and second Acts of Miillner’s 
“ King Yngurd,” and now hasten to 
fulfil our engagements, by proceeding, 
rather too rapidly perhaps, through 
the rest of this extraordinary play. 

It is true that, without a due re- 
ference to our former Number, the 
present Article might not prove so 
readily intelligible as we could wish it 
to be. However, after 'a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, we shall endeavour to 
give such a brief summary of ** exist- 
ingcircumstances,” as may render these 
three remaining Acts sufficiently in- 
teresting even to readers wholly uni- 
Nitiated. 

Perhaps of all the dramatic produc- 


tions of the modern German school, 
not even excepting those of Werner, 
no one is likely, when regularly trans- 
lated, to appear more truly foreign in 
its manner, than that of “ Yngurd.” 
The preceding works of this author, 
and even the highly fintshed poems of 
Grillparzer, probably may require a 
certain process of “ umarbeitung,” 
(Anglice, re-cast, and Italice, reficci- 
mento) before they can be perfectly 
suited to all readers in our country. 
But the “ King Yngurd” has, even in 
Germany, been looked upon, notwith- 
standing its success, with so much 
gp and surprise, that, in the 
ast Leipzig catalogue, we perceive the 
Annonce ‘© Mullneriana,” in two 


parts;.a work apparently made up 
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early | with Massinger, 
Shirley and Ford, and we may ven- 
ture guardedly to add, with some in- 
sulated portions of S 
In the y before us, it is ob- 
-yious that the ag difficulty with 
ich the author had to contend, 
consisted in the enormous mass of his 
sao te peng interest, 
complexity of plots, (woven in- 
deed ver ekilfully an into another), 
above all, in the crowd of characters, 


cy ;—which last has also been found 
a source of much perplexity at every 
theatre, the dramatic corps seldom 
being sufficiently strong, to supply the 
requisite number of judicious and ef- 
fective sornacsangy 4 ‘ 

‘ To compress these mi con 
tions into one simplenintelligible 
drama for the stage, might indeed 
seem a task, almost as impossible, as 
for a bibliographer to pack up his 
whole library into one portfolio, or 
for an architect to combine all the 
materials of a large and princely 
lace, into one simple Grecian y 

In spite of these difficulties 
Reweven, and the Yanuni — of 

ypercriticism, ‘‘ Yngurd,” suc- 
ceeded nobly in his own country ; 
and we have no doubt that our poeti- 
cal readers will approve of the farther 
specimens which we must now hasten 


to subjoin. 
Itshould be remembered, that among 
the various methods which the mo- 


< 





CAng, 

dern authors, of Germany. have 

be- ployed, for the attainment of a wide 
inspiring 


sphere, in which; to 


' move. the wings of poetical 


tion, nothing has proved more eff fective 
than their propensity, to. look back 
into the ancient and fabulots wae 
of Scandinavian history... The date of 
‘* Yngurd’s,” achievements, (as we 
remarked in our last number), is 
about 900 or 1000 years before the 
Christian Era. Thus, having the 
veil drawn from the venerable “ Bil. 
dersaule,” we may well expect to find 
pictures differing, indeed, widely from 
those.of modern artists, but not on that. 
account the less, but the more inter 
esting to.the eye of genius. _ 

To use a better illustration ;—in 
reading the. compositions. of La 
Motte Fouque, Werner, Miillner, and 
Qehlanschlager, we feel as an. in, 
dividual, who for the first. time in his 
lite finds himself in the heart. of the 
Swiss or Scottish Highlands, in a dark 
misty day of October, when every sur- 
rounding object, whether living or 
inanimate, assumes a character new, 
gigantic, and even supernatural. Cons 
templated through the magic atmos- 
phere, which involves us in the com. 

y of ancient Scalds and Heroes, 
rauphilda’s Amazonian attributes 
appear no longer unnatural ; and pere 
haps, on these grounds also, may be 
excused certain freedoms of style (oc- 
casionally ‘‘ zw deutlich”) which the 
author has admitted, in describing the 
amorous propensities of his insane 
heroine, and even of the pure and 
gentle “ Asla.” 

We must now proceed to our pro- 
inised brief recapitulation of the plot. 

King Yngurd of Norway—now rue 
ling in right, not of blood, but of mar 
riage—having used Irma, da 
ter of Ottfried, the late king—is in- 
vaded in his territories by Alf, king 
of Denmark, accompanied by his sise 
ter Braunhilda, and the young prince 
Oscar. Oscar is a posthumous son of 
the late king Ottfried, who had mare 
ried Braunhilda, a Danish princess, 
(for his second wife), only about a 
year before his death. Consequently» 
Oscar is now rightful heir to 
crown, assumed and for the last six- 
teen years worn and defended by Yn- 
gurd. Various proposals for an amie 
cable compromise have been suggeste 


ed, which have all proved ineffectual. 
Braunhilda cherishes an unhallowed 
5 
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ion for Yngurd ; which, however, 
ing hopeless, manifests itself in ha- 
and tion. An underplot 
also depends on the visionary attach- 
ment of Oscar to Asla, daughter of his 
half sister Irma, and of Yngurd— 
consequently, though of equal age, in 
law his own niece. 

The heroism of Yngurd, tarnished 
by crimes the offspring of despair— 
the firm integrity and constant affec- 
tion of Irma—the pe and -imagi- 
native character of Oscar, resembling 
that of Hamlet and of Wilfrid—the 
wild and visionary devotedness of Asla 
—ond the frenzied passions of Braun- 
hilda, will be sufficiently delineated in 
our extracts, without any superfluous 
commentary. 

The third act opens on the field of 
battle. The scene exhibits a ‘glade 
closed up on each side by lofty pine 
trees. In the middle appears a stée 
and high rock, partially covered wi 
wild wood. Beyond this a prospect of 
a level country, illumined by the even- 
ing sun, and bordered in the distance 
with wood. Asla stands on the ex- 
treme summit of the rock, her looks 
turned towards the plain. Durdal is 
posted in the fore ground, idly leaning 
against a tree. After some time Erich- 
son appears emerging from the wild- 
wood, and descending the rock. Seven 
or eight Norwegians are in the back- 
ground. Durdal, who has been ap- 

inted, with a small chosen band, to 
Eben this rocky pass, (intended for the 
retreat of Yngurd, if he should be de- 
feated) expresses, in a soliloquy, great 
vexation at being obliged to remain 
idle while others are busily employed. 
Erichson, however, joins him in a 
short time, and beguiles the lingerip 
moments by news of the battle, whic 
Asla meanwhile is stedfastly con- 
templating fromr the rock. Jarl soon 
after comes in severely wounded, and 
informs Erichson, that, to the aston- 
ishment of the Normans, who deemed 
their leader invincible, Yngurd has 
on this occasion been (except at the 
first onset) in every movement com- 
pletely unsu 3; and that his 
troops begin now to fly in all direc- 
tions. 

This is confirmed soon after by the 
bs were aed fugitive Normans, and 
at last of Yn —who, though great~ 
ly perplexed, is not dismayed ; but 
consoles himself with the belief, that 
even should ‘the Danes advance and 

Vor. VII. 


take possession of his palace of Auslo, 
he will on a future day, at no distant 
date, find sure means of ining all 
his former power. Meanwhile, howe 
ever, he orders Marduff to ride post- 
haste to the queen, and direct her to 
secure all her jewels and treasure, and 
fly from Auslo to a remote castle, 
where she may be in safety. 

Asla, who has glided down from the 
rock, overhearing these words, draws 
near to her father, and assures him 
that he will ee and that his 
alarming em to the queen is un- 
necessary. At this moment, a courier 
arrives, informing Yngurd that “Irma” 
has arrived unexpectedly on horseback 
in the field of battle. Yngurd, great- 
ly surprised, awaits her appearance. 
We regre t much that Md not 
room to insert some 
ceding dialogue, ially the veh 

irited and original conversation of 

e soldiers. ‘To make amends, how- 
ever, we insert the next scene entire, 
containing an interview between Yn- 
gurd and his queen, in which, by 
every method of persuasion, she tries 
to obtain his acquiescence in a come 
promise with the Danes, and in a 
scheme of peace, tranquillity, and ‘re- 
tirement for their own lives in future. 

ACT III. 
Scene V. 
Ynourp, Inma, Asta, (on the rock.) 


(Irma, having spoken the first four words 
behind the scenes, steps into. the fore- 


ine — follow !—Yngurd, dare I come? 
Has sonal daughter yet some lingering 


eee 
Of thine affections ? 

Yn. To cold judgment only, 
The head but not the heart, thy coming now 
Untimely seems. 

Jrma. Oh listen to me then, 

But with thy heart alone. Let not. thy 


~~. judgment, 
Mark the confessions of a bosom torn 
By sorrow and remorse ! 
Yn. The time is peocious<= 
I thee, speak at once ! 
ro Re Yngurd, MAKE PEACE! 
Yn. (After looking at jad oe, 
and doubtfully.) Know’st thou - 
manded by Braunhilda ? 
Irma. (surprised) She named it ? 
Yn. Aye she has requir’d— j 
Irma. Enough.— 
I know it all—she has demanded—THEE ! 
Yn. Thy words are wild—yet with mine 
own suspicions 
They strangely blend. ‘* Renounce Queen 
Irma !"-Thus, ; 
4A 6 
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With the deep blush of shame, to day she 


spoke. 
I know indeed she hates thee. If thou 
know’st 


Yet more, speak on. 

Irma. Yngurd, Braunhilda loves Thee— 
Nor will her spirit find repose on earth, 
Till femme: arms she tears thee, or from 

e, 

Yn. Who has thus read her thoughts ? 

Irma, Love has done this— 

Whe like the dove, while far remote the 


vulture 
Hovers on high, the threatening danger 
knows. 
Yn. Since Ottfried’s death thou never 
hast beheld her, 
Irma. Since first her bold eyes knew 


thee, in her heart . 
Has = unhallow’d love. Remember’st 


That festival—the last—when still my father 
So kind and mirthful was, that he desired 
That I would lend thee to his queen, to be 
Her partner in the dance? Wildly with thee 
Bere | then flies through the gleaming 


But gladly thou ere long return’st for Irma, 

And “an dance again lead’st thy young 
$ 

Then ardently, as on our marriage day, 

Twining thy strong arin round me, bear’st 


me on, 
pep dyelasung Dogtnnnel wind. 
ly repose; but thou grow’st " 
Then, deeply blushing, in thine ear I w 


That thy love I bear a pledge.—New joy 
ati thy mind. Heedless of time 


place, 
Awake ate alone, thou nam’st me mo- 
Like ivy-boughs thy clasping arms support 
me— ‘ 


But giddily, I see the pillars totter, 
And turn to seek my father’s eyes for com- 


Then, all "at once I meet Braunhilda’s 


Unguardedly revealing fierce desire ; 

And, like a thief, that fiery glance with- 
draws, 

And burning blushes tinge her cheeks, neck, 
‘bosom ! 


She was betray’d; she knew it; in her 
looks - 


I read the thirst of murderous revenge. 
Yn. Why has this been concealed? By 
Heaven, if I 
Had known the truth, much evil had been 


Nor had: E -wrong’d thy heart. 
Irma. Thou "d’st me not— 
From that hour onward all my thoughts 
were evil ; 
Misfortune for mine enemy devising ; 
From Ottfried to divorce her, and from Nor- 


way 
To banish her for ever. Thence arose 
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The poisonous strife that we, like serpents, 
held 

Round Ottfried’s heart, that like a battle field 

Was torn and broken by contending pas- 
sions— 

Unreconciled—he died—curs’d me perhaps, 

Thence ever when my thoughts dwell on the 


ts 
Methinks I hear a supernatural voice 
That names me parricide. 
Yn. Let the dead rest ; 
ae ines on his grave whom we have in- 


J 
Is poison to the soul. 
Irma. What I have done 
May Heaven forgive ; yet Oscar lives; in 
hi 


m 
Salute the son of Ottfried ; raise him up - 
Thyself upon the throne ; and let us fly 
Far from mine enemy. 

Yn. How is this ? Would’st thou 
Annihilate thine own work, like a dress 
That doth no longer please thee ? 

Irma, Mine own work ! 

Would it had never been !—-Thou didst re- 
fuse 

Braunhilda’s proffered friendship; and to this 

I led thee on; made it appear thy duty 

My hated rival to oppose and conquer ! 

Norman with Norman have I made contend, 

With rumours false my father’s bed dis- 
honoured ! 

From mine own work I turn with shudder. 
ing horror ;— 

If thou defend’st it now, the guilt is thine! 

Yngurd, make peace, that it may wholly 


Yungurd. Com’st thou by such confessions 

now to rob me 

Of courage in the battle? Thou hast been 

No more but of resistless power an fs ape 

The tree that proudly mingles with the sky 

Still has by common nourishment been fed, 

Even like the green corn of the manured 

Yet now, ittowers upon the mountain’s brow, 

Draws nobler nurture from the air and 
sunbeams.— 

Then, of its origin, with idle brain, 

Thenceforward ask no more.—The king 
may not 

Return to the condition of a slave. 


Should there be some among our 
readers to whom Irma’s account of 
herself and Braunhilda, in the fore-~ 
going extract, may appear objection- 
able, we trust that the unqualified 
beauty of ¢the following dialogue will 
afford to them ample compensation. 


Irma. Love, Yngurd, that first brought 
thee to the throne, 
And which of its reward that throne be- 


— 

Love now demands its sacred rights. —Since 
thou 

Hast been a king, thou wert no longer mine— 

But, like a driving cloud that in its flight 
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Scarce cools with transient wing the meadow 


flower, 
Hast thou by me in thy path of glory.— 
Safe for a but through long months 
in danger, 
Mine but a day—but torn from me for years, 
More deeply still impressing on my heart 
Repentance for irrevocable crime.— 
Then, even to-night, the dream—the thun- 


der stroke, 
Invading in the grave my father’s coffin, 
And to thelight his pale remains unveiling— 


(She pauses. ) 
Have mercy, Yngurd! Look redeemingly 
On the keen anguish of thy guilty wife, 
Trembling before the chastisement of Hea- 
ven > 
Give to my brother then his crown, and I 
Will love and honour thee for evermore ! 
Must thon COMMAND proud heart ?— 
then look on me ! 
I am of blood imperial—like a slave, 
Command me! with a fond adhering heart, 
J like the humblest menial will obey thee ! 
Or, can’st thou, lion-hearted son of con- 
quest, 
Not live without BOLD DEEDs? Then, as 
a soldier, 
Take Irma with thee into distant wars,— 
There duly will she serve thee morn and night; 
Saddle thy steed, and buckle on thinearmour, 
Sooth thee, and staunch thy blood when 
thou art wounded, 
Help on thy shield to bear thee to thy home ; 
And, ¥ unchanging, through the gates of 
eath, 
To seek Walhalla’s towers, will follow thee ! 
Or, is it FAME thy shadow to prolong 
Gigantic o’er posterity ?—Can this 
Alone brace up thy nerves and bring con- 
tentment ? 
So let the love of fame to me restore 
A loving husband. Let thy proud soul wing 
A flight beyond the past; nor deign to combat 
But with an equal foe—since all around 
Are for thy powers unmatch’d, learn o’er 
thyself, . 
Peerless in battle as thou art, to triumph ! 
Husband and father ! Yngurd come again 
With undivided heart into mine arms ! 
And for a token of thy truth resign 
The sceptre to young Oscar! 
Yugurd. (With contending emotions.) 
Irma,—wife ! 
Demandest thou an undivided heart, 
While with thy tongue as with a sword thou 
_  Cleav’st me ! 
Tis to the kingdom that mine arm belongs, 
Yet under Ottfried, for thy sake I fought— 
There is no throne-right but the call of 
Heaven. 
I feel that for a king I was designed, 
Because in me there dwells both will and 
power ! 4 
Yet, ere I wore the crown I was thy husband; 
And, needful as unto our eyes the sunlight, 
Is thy long-cherish’d image to my soul. 
The spring days of mine early love again 
Mid all the war’s wild tumult—all the cares 
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And thankless labours of imperial power 

Dawn on the clouded heaven of my te- 
membrance, ; 

Like morning = our nightly dreams, dis- 


And as our hours in restless course move on, 
Oh might I yet retire with thee, and Asla, 
To pee my ’s old wounds! — 

rma. (E ly.) 
Do this, dear cae f ! 
Give up, without regret, this Northern’ land, 
Rough as its people, and ice-cold as age, 
With all its powers, a prize to the weak Oscar. 
One vessel only save, that to the fields 
Of Italy may bear us—There, soft gales 
With balmy influence energize the soul ;) 
Give strength even to the weak. pulse of 


disease, 
And to new life awake the healthful frame ! 
Yngurd. Irma! thou hast within my 
heart set free 
Wishes that I laboriously suppress’d, 
And turn’d them now intoduxurious bs 
The fie ee come when we shall speak of 


Irma, (anxiously) Now bh ka Now 
resolve ! Make peace with Denmark, 
And be it mine, as thine ambassadress, 
With these words to wreak vengeance on 
Braunhilda, 
** For Irma’s love has Yngurd left the 
throne, 
I am his wife, go thou and be a queen !” 
Yu. Oh wherefore must thou now:so dete 
first utter, 
Feelings that haply have through years been 
cherished ? 


Irma, (joyfully) Too late it is not ! 
(calling to her train) 
Be prepared for mounting ! 
Peace I shall cary mid the rage of battle; — 
Give me an herald to protect my way ! 
Yn. Art thou bereft of reason? In the 
moment 
When the half-beaten troops, with burning 
blushes, 
Look to king Yngurd to redeem their 
honour,— __ 
Must I then beg for peace, that I may 


save 
My body for love’s dalliance ? 
Irma. No delay ? 
Yngurd, behold me humbly at thy feet ! 
Even on dhis moment life and death depend, 
Dark influences that now confusedly reign, 
And hover o’er my spirit, have announced 
it— 
If thou hearst not my prayer, this day 
shall prove 
Thy last on earth. ; 
Yun. No more.—Rise up—Begone !— 
Even at the thought of such disgrace, my 
frame 
Is trembling. It is true, the royal eagle 
Now mounting, now descending, wings h 


way— 

But uncontroll’d and free he moves in 
both— 

Shall I desist from war, when there appears 
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Pets enone ith power wn Are in possession of the enemy. 

In this strife, with powers un- Yn. (about to go) Let Nés and Kgrisund 
een fir oh rm hilda. 

ie chates ndnatee but 0 ordeath— § Take them 


papi « —enemperhie Siemeet eres 


sla. the ock) Yngurd, "tis 

Asla. ( from r time 
— thee for the battle— 

Mine eyes the flash of Danish 
swords, 

And Marduff half-conceal’d by clouds of 

Is flying hither— 

Irma, (anziously-) 
Asla, come to me ! 


Or thou wilt fall a captive to the foe? 
(She hastens to the rock, and disap- 


Asla comes down. In the 
Sdgliintag of the following scene 

they come forward together. ) 
Yn. (Having drawn his sword, and 

fallen on his knees. ) 

Oh King of kings, thou Ruler of the world, 
Thy name is Peace—and warfare is of hell 
tare rena ety ee ee 


Is that the teous triumph, 

Therefore bean ti need not to pray. 

But mor Bay Heaven, this boiling of the 
way 


Methinks the hero’s heart with unwrought 
ore 
May be ua? rugged, and un- 


Gold under dross, evil with good contend- 
ing— (his hand on his breast) 

Oh melt this rugged ore, and free my soul 

From its dire bondage! grant to me the 


er, 
Of viitinstaolled and voluntary choice ! 
(He rises, and is avout togo.) 

At this moment, when the misera- 
ble hero has rayed (or believes that 
he has prayed) “ with pure heart,” 
am er arrives, announcing that 
the tide of fortune has now irrevoca- 
bly turned against him. With the wild 
resolution of despair, he then betakes 
himself to the powers of darkness, 
and swears allegiance to the devil ;— 
an event by no means unexampled i in 
the history of similar characters. 

SCENE VI. 
Yngurd, Marduff, Irma, and Asla, (The 
latter coming from the rock.) 
Pn. Unterrupting Mion), Spare th 
n e rest, 

Alf has advan’ d =I med hall risque the 


Mar. It rends my breast,—but I must 
the truth 


ae 


All is in vain; for thee the fate of war 

From this day onward grants no hope, 

Scarce is the path for thy retreat | open. 
Yn. How’s this? 


Mar. The heights commanded by Count 
Viorncland, 


Despite of his brave armament's resistance, 


Mar. Where mi is horrible, 
There is in war one crime pre-eminent 
< 
n-- (con a) ‘How ? Has 0. 
sund— ? 


Mar. He has deserted. 
Yn. Ha! my dark icions ! 
Mar. His trope all shout aloud “© Oscar 


Down withthe Bate !”” Nés hardly can 


The wild disorder of his troops. O’er all 
Our army fear and trembling have pie- 
vail’d— 
Command retreat !— 
Yn. (impatiently stamping on the ground) 
No! I have pray’d. My heart 
Was If Heaven rejects me, let it be 
The Devi that shall aid me to escape 
This last disgrace. Shall then King Yagil 
fly 
Before a woman’s rage ? 
Irma. Oh Heaven support me ! 
Yngurd be calm—Thy voice will yet be 
eard, 


h 
Even ‘mid the wildest tumult. 
Asia. Oh my father, 
Still in the righteous will of Heaven confide! ! 
Despair not. ll ere long will be retriev’d. 
Yn. Women, begone! Earth, open up 
thy marrow, 
And let me gaze into the fires of hell— _. 
Rise up, ye demons, to whom evil deeds 
Supply delight ;—that to the miner’s shaft 
Lead on the wandering traveller; and there 
With giddiness o’erpower him, till he falls 
Headlong into the bottomless abyss ; 
Come rhe and ply your hellish trade by 


YY Sam 
Delude the Danes, with victory drunk 


° 
That on chee own swords they may fall con- 
fusedly— 
Come forth, thou Satan! Whatsoe’er 
Braunhilda 
Has offer’d for thine aid, I shall out-bid her ! 
What can that woman prove to thee ? Her 


anger 
Dies at my death, and she perchance grows 
pious. 
I am a man ! Come thou to my support, 
And as by Heaven in my necessity 
I am forsaken, and by slaves betray’d, , 
To thee, henceforth, will [ be true for ever— 
Is it in sensual pleasure thou delightest ? 
Then htway join our festival at Auslo; 
Would’st thou a temple build for all misrule, 
Then (his hand on his heart) enter at once 
into this vaulted chamber ! 
I am a king, with terror looked upon—_ 
Even at a glance of mine the judges tremble, 
And spotless innocence kneels at the block. 
Or art thou by the sinful miseries 
Of war allur’d, whence robbery and murder 
Are barter’d, as in trade, for daily bread ? 
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I can spread these even o'er a world—its 
towns 


And in devastation whelming— 

And if at I die, my name remains, 

By time wash’d pure like snow from every 
stain 


New heroes to inspire, and future times 
To cloud with equal horror. Therefore, 


Satan, 
Break with this weak mad woman thy rash 
vow, 

And for King Yngurd’s service be thou won ! 

Immediately after this extraordin- 
ary prayer, the tide of fortune turns 
in favour of King Yngurd. The camp 
of the Danes is set on fire; the forces 
of Braunhilda put to flight, and Os- 
car taken prisoner. The latter is 
soon after brought before Yngurd, 
who, believing that the knowledge 
of this occurrence will soon put an 
end to the battle, orders the news 
to be spread abroad, that the life 
of Oscar is in his hands. He then 
commands, also, that his prisoner, 
who is- wounded (though not dan- 
gerously) in the head, shall be con- 
veyed immediately to his castle, or 
palace of Auslo ; and be attended thi- 
ther by his aunt-in-law (though equal 
in age) the young, beautiful, and 
visionary, Asta. Irma meanwhile 
contemplates with astonishment this 
sudden and ‘supernatural change of 
affairs—and looks with horror on the 
perturbed visage and violent expres- 
sions of Yngurd.. The battle con- 
tinues, but without hope for the now 
fugitive Danes. This third act con- 
cludes with a short speech of Oscar, 
expressing his satisfaction that he 
shall at last behold that castle of 
Auslo, the mansion of his father 
Ottfried, through which, in dreams, 
already he has frequently wandered. 

Of the’ fourth act we shall now 
give the first dialogue entire. The 
scene is a gloomy spot on the sea 
shore of Auslo. In the back ground 
is a high roeky cliff, partly varie- 
gated by wild wood, whose base pro- 
jects into the sea. From till more 
than midway down, it appears pre- 
cipitous as a wall, but further down 
is broken: into. wild, irregular, and 
pointed, yg On the extreme 
verge of this precipice a part 
of the royal fortress of ‘Auslo, ancient 
and ruinous, with gothic windows 
and a gate, at whose threshold the 
rock breaks off abruptly. Oscar and 
Asla come into the foreground— 
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the former with a bandage over his 


wound. 
Os. Look Asia! Here behold my favourite 


Reso ee ee ch 
ere e i - 
ly blow! 


Asla, I love it not. Come, let us go. The 


sight ‘ss 
Of that high rock is to my heart oppressive ! 
And, gazing on the immeasurable sea,_. 
My spirit seems amid the waves to perish ! 
Os. Far better from on high, where yonder 


walls 
Ouheng gulph, both rocks and ocean 


Might be contemplated. Oft-times already 

Has a y+ chy pee me for that 9 

So strangely fashion’d, and in such a ! 

Birds only can the castle enter there, 

And whoso leaves it thus—d from life ! 
Asla. This doth its name imply, for it is 


The Gate of Deatx ! 
Os. Hast thou been ever there ? 
Asla. Never. 
Os. (eagerly) Now let us go then! I 
must rouse 
And elevate the spirit, there to stand 
Even on the verge of the dark unknown 
realm, 
And living, yet to look on Death’s abyss ! 
Asla. is may not be—These lofty 
towers of old, 
Were at those times thy father’s habitation, 
When he reposed from toils of war. This 


te 
I have in told he had devis’d, when still, 
A pathway wound around the precipi 
But since the castle partly fell to ruins, 
Deep worn away by the resistless waves, 
And rents were traced that threaten more 


eCaY, . 
The entrance to those towers is closed for 


ever. 
Os. Would it had not been so !—This 
makes me sad. 
Asla. Wherefore ? 
Os. On all sides have I looked for traces 
Of Ottfried’s life, but no where have I 
found them.— , 
Even in the grave would I have sought his 


Fae 
But from the royal vault the queen forbids 


me. 
Asla. She has ial reasons. 
Os. Why them ? 
3 I not yet e her by that aire 
Of eloquence which longing can inspire ?— 
Thy i. thou hast seen and known j-— 
If he 


To day should perish, still thou hast be- 
held him 


_Thenceforward that lov’d image will re- 


main 
Cherish’d indelible by thy remembrance, 
Nor can decay, while yet the bonds exist, 
That hold thy soul and body here together. 
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But I was fatherless while yet a child !— 
Even before birth - exile pig ie 
A wavering image of mine own ‘ancy, 
And Irma, who indeed has known ma 


, father, 
To omer the a nourishment 
Denies melancholy might supply ! 
Asla. She loves thee, Oscar, | would 
ney thee cheerful, 
And spare tears. 
Os. She lovis me not—I know it— 
I am to all unwelcome here—by none 


Asia. (deeply moved.) 
! 


Os. All here behold in me 
An alien and a foe. Thou only shew’st 
Kindness of heart, and unto thee alone, 
My spirit with bland influence is attracted. 
Then, Asla, let me tell thee, what have been 
Mine — feelings since I first beheld 
ee, 
And teach me to interpret my own thoughts. 
Asia. Let us return, dear Oscar; should 
we stay, 
Our absence will be blamed. 
Os. oe nen blamed ? 
I am so ly a prisoner, 
ona roi my freedom I have fete Det 
ing to regain it. In the 
(The first that I, of timid soul, had wit- 


ness’d.) 
I saw thee, mid the gloom of rocks, that half 
yee oe aoe sun, a supernatural ae 
As with the twilight’s golden glory blended ! 
Then suddenly I felt dank of terror ;— 
Three times I forc’d my coward soldiers on, 
To danger blind, these rocky cliffs to gain ; 
Till Durdal, smiling at my weak endeavour, 
aa Tt a giant stroke upon my 
h 


And Kurl then seized me as thy prisoner ! 
Asla, That my deceitfulimageled thee on, 

To danger, now indeed too oft afflicts me. 
Os. Say not deceitful—more than I hoped, 

More pore may sustain, thence have I 


gain’d. 
—s strangely blinded, and my 


From all external influences divided— 
Deep thoughts alone of mine own restless 
brain 


5 
Employed me; and between those way- 
ward thoughts ; 
And all reality, a barrier still 
Rose insurmountable, that mocked my 
wishes. 
But this is now o’erthrown ! The wander- 
ing wings 
Of wild imagination, are by truth 
And outward charms arrested and confined, 
And new-born impulses inspire my heart ! 
Scarce can remembrance now recal the past; 
My renovated pulse with quick emotions, 
Beats to new pains and pleasure,—and I feel 
New senses dawning, even like vernal 


‘That in the sunny showers of May come 
forth 
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To adorn the blooming grove. Can'stthou 
explain 
These mysteries ? 


Asia, Would that I indeed, like thee, 
Were thus a stranger to myself, norknew 
The language of mine own heart to in- 

! 


ete 
Os. ’Tis strange indeed—I am no more a 
boy— 
Yet more than ever like unto a child. 
Thou smil’d’st, when yesterday I did entreat 
That thou again would’st look upon my 


wound— 
I felt no pain—this freely I confess— 
Yet I entreated thee—and know’st thou 
wherefore ? 
Asla. How should I not—since the same 
cause that moved 
Thy wish, brought my refusal ? 
Os. Can this be ? 
Asla, has that same shivering of delight, 
Felt, when thy fingers gently press’d my 
brow, 
Thy eee too? And wert thou 
rul’ 


> 
As I have been, by two contending powers ? 
Oftdid I long to mine arms around thee, 
And yet that impulse dared not to obey— 
I saw deep blushes overspread thy cheeks, 
And mutually our timid looks retir’d, 
Thy lovely form, so deeply fix’d on memory, 
That when far distant 1 behold it ever, 
Fades in my brain, when thou indeed art 
near— 
Likesweetest harmony thy voice enchants me, 
And at thy slightest touch, I lose my life 
In thine ! 
Asla. What seeks thou by this wild dis- 
course ? 
Os. An outlet from the bosom’s la- 
byrinth— 
Asla, I am Braunhilda’s only child— 
Tis said that women live, because they love, 
So doth Braunhilda live because she bore me ; 
She is but in maternal love a woman, 
And if her favourite son is lost, will perish. 
The ambassador so painted her affliction, 
That even thy father heard him not unmov’d, 
And seem’d, unlike himself, to be disordered, 
I was yet more confounded ; but I felt 
With burning blushes, that it was from fear, 
That Yn might king Alf’s request ap- 
prove, 
And grant me freedom.— Fora mother’s sake 
I felt no grief—nor for the Danish blood, 
That should of new bé shed for my re- 
demption, 
Nor for the wild commotions in my name, 
Kindled by Egrosund since he became 
The friend of Alf.—Only the grief, the terror 
That I no more might see thee—fill’d my 
heart, 
And almost grew to hatred when I thought 
It was Braushilda, who had led me on 
To war with Asla’s father. 
Asla. Even like me, 
Unhappy Oscar, thouart lost. Thou learn’dst 
To hate even her to whom thou ow’st thy 
being ;— 
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This is of love indeed the fearful token, 
Of love, that to the storm may be compar’d, 
That. tears up by the roots the flourishing 


tree, 
A sacrifice to the devouring flames. 
Qs. Should I love thee, who art to me 
related, ‘ 
Is this a crime to be with torment punish’d ? 
Asia. ’Tis held indeed a crime by Nor- 


way’s law, ae 
That draws its power from antiquity— 
From times, when for his niece’s hand king 
Nor 
Slew his own son, to whom her heart in- 
clin’d, 
And from that union (purchas’d thus by 
murder) 


Sprung Gan the parricide. Thou lov’st me, 
Oscar 

Even as the bridegroom loves the bride. 
Desire 

And horror in my breast contend. Thou, 
Oscar 

Thyself king Ottfried’s son, his grandchild 
lov’st. 


Os. Alas! how truly do I learn frem thee 
My wishes to in and the law 
That their accomplishment forbids ! 
Asia. In truth, 
Tis but a mild misfortune that assails us ; 
If to our mutual love no more is wanting 
But that which mere corporeal sense requires ; 
If this unto another must belong, 
When Alf and Asla’smarriage torches burn— 
Os. How say’st thou? -Is of peace then 
still the rumour 
On that condition only ? 
Asla. So I fear. 
Os. Never—Oh never! Sooner shall the 
waves 
Devour the Danish realm ! Sooner its rocks 
King Yngurd’s troops o’erspread :—Sooner 
through heaven 
Wild warfare such a sacrifice 
Conclude the strife for Oscar's sinking right, 
Which he despises ! 
Asla. How ? Thou powerless captive, 
How can’st thou stop the quick wing of 
misfortuhe ? 
0s, Lon not this—-but I too surely 


Ws 
That I, the slave of passion, must avert 
Whate’er that passion warns me is beyond 
Endurance. loves thee, forsooth—if so, 
His Chancellor deems it fitting—in whose 


frame, 
What pe soever beats, there dwells no 


eart,— 
Braunhilda, who has all this warfare kindled, 
Was, like a miser’s coin, usuriously 
Given up herself into the hands of Ottfried— 
For Yngurd, and thy mother, and for thee, 
Relentless hatred now she cherishes, — 
From her hope no compassion! But here 


only, 
Asla, from thee alone must be derived 
The means of rescue, 
Asla. How is this ? 
Os. Can Irma, 


Who to the husband of her choice 
So sin inst the sacred laws of love ? 
Or will king Yngurd suffer that his glory 


Dotumnerd thus? To purchase what an 
ero 
Should with the sword enforce ! Go thou to 


him, 
Fall at his feet ;—and let thy tears flow too, 
On Ixma’s bosom. _ If unto thy grief 
Right is not granted, then refuse thy hand, 
In sight of the WHOLE ARMY, and let them 
Support thy cause ! 
Asla. Oscar, command my death ! 
For this which thou desir’st may never be! 
The feud which has been kindled by thy 
mother 
Nourishes hatred in the heart of mine f 
To quell the nation’s insurrections, now, 
Peace is requir’d. The Normans look to me, 
Who can alone that peace consolidate— 
Where shall I find words to refuse it to 


em ? 
Where grounds to found resistance to my 
father ? 
Thine, Oscar, can I never be! My life 
Is like a flower of nourishment deprived, 
To the first rude game of the winds a prey— 
It matters not, ere yet it falls in death, 
Who plucks it for a garland—It will please 
The senses but for one brief day—It’s hues 
Are dim already—an expiring light 
That ere the night-fall will be gone for ever ! 
This be thy consolation, hapless lover ! 
Os. Oh Earth and Heav’n! Heart! 
Life! Dissolve and perish ! 
Dissolve in pain and pleasure, ere my brain 
Reason forsakes ! 

At this moment a flourish of trum- 
pets is heard, and Marduff soon after 
enters, to inform the lovers that the 
presence, not only of Asla, but of Os- 
car is immediately required at court, 
that the marriage contract may be ra- 
tified between the former and king 
Alf. Oscar, having already formed 
his resolution, scornfully obeys. 

In the next scene, we have another 
long dialogue between Yngurd and 
Irma, in which, as on the field of 
battle, both express admirably their 
own feelings. The queen observes : 
Thou art the victor ! Denmark’s forces now 
Are driven back into Eastland.—Where- 

fore then 
Desir’st thou peace ! Whom now doth Yn- 
gurd fear ? 

Yngurd. He trembles—at himself.—I 

call’d on Satan, ; 
Who gave me conquest in his wonted guise, 
The name alone, not the reality. 
The laurel crown upon my brow, the 


wreathe 
Of serpents round my heart. This victory 
Has quell’d for evermore my wonted cou- 


In dreams I yet behold the dead with horror. 
* 


——— 
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We know not in the whole compass 
of German, or of any poetry, a more 
ee ete is 
presented by the twelve last verses of 
the following speech. 

I was in this last combat more or less 
Than man—I felt through all my sinews 


Ninefolt, and ardour that itself must cool 
In blood—alike of Norman or of Dane— 
It matter’d not. I fought no more with Alf ! 


In feverish rage, methought with aLL 
MANKIND. 


I had to reckon for the treachery 
Of Egrosund, and Norway’s changeful 


The mena Dr of King Vagus. From this 


p That hell had lent, the powers of Denmark 


Confounded. But, oh! never mp A oe 
Victory at such a price! When I pe 
As wont, to view the battle field, that lay 
enh Agree. —— then — 
That transparent veil o’ersp its 
Methought my h echoing Kk 
my horse’s i awoke 
Voices on right and left, that called aloud 
Now ** Hero!” and now * MuRDERER!” 
My horse 
Himself with terror snorted, and his mane 
Swelled upright. Then I heard the roaring 
waves 


Break on the rocky shore; and, shivering 


Mine ~~ heart, blind horror urged me 
In pi figh, like game by hunters driven 

e regret that room is not allowed 
us even to analyze sufficiently in prose 
the rest of this beautiful dial 


his daughter Asla shall give her 
to the King of Denmark, and 
himself shall remain for life 
throne, and act as the tutor 


ri 
E 


to the astonishment of every one, Os- 
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car, hitherto the most peaceable of all 
beings, and the most indifferent to his 
dormant rights, now declares that this 
compromise shall never take place— 
that he himself will mount his father’s 
throne—and in virtue of ancient laws 


will rule both kingdoms. Yngurd 
scornfully reminds him, that he is a 
prisoner of war: to which Oscar re- 
plies, that no state of captivity can an« 
nihilate his birth-right ; and that ere 
long his adherents will enforce and se- 
cure his accession. Ina xysm of 

e, Yngurd is with difficulty with. 
held from stabbing the defenceless 
to the heart—an attempt which fills 
every spectator with contempt and in. 
dignation. At this moment messen- 
gers arrive with alarming tidings of 
new insurrections, headed b 6 
sund, against the tyrant. The ‘reat 
of marriage is mutually broken off 
and a future day appointed for a ge- 
neral congress. The assembly separate 
in confusion; but Yngurd, and ‘his 
confidential attendant Marduff, ‘re- 
main on the stage. After this very 
hasty and inaccurate summary, we 
must allow the poet to speak for some 
time (through his translator) for him- 
self. 

SCENE VI. 


Ynourp, MarpurF (in the back ground). 
Yn. (Breaking out with violence.) 


Curse on this pang of pangs !—Curse on 
this impulse, 

That with resistless force winds round the 
heart 

In serpent folds, and holds it evermore 

Firmer and faster, till it beats no longer.— 

Fall on me hatred—cast me to the 

Disarm me—fetter up my limbs—I scorn 
thee ! 


Freedom will come again. Yet power, thus 
tam’d 

By terror, is a gift of hell, that poisons 

The cup of tn oven at the fountain-head— 

Turning the hero to a child ghost-haunted, 

That through the night-hours scarcely dares 
to breathe, . 

And, shivering, watches till the morning 
dawn. 


For ME IT DAWNS NO MORE ! Desertion 


now, 
And treachery, surround me. Mine own 
words 
And actions are unto my better will 
No longer subject, but submissive yield 
To my heart’s cowardice. I must court 


sue 
For favour, and a mild demeanour wear 
Where I should rage.—‘ Kine !”—Scorn 
and mockery now > 
Alone will greet me thus—and “ Sire! 
Marduff, 

















1920.) 
thou pe See sh slave 
Did’st punive proud 


Oh kT wey pnt He my er 
It rll «pl a plough, instead of of Norway's 


"The seed. on the fertile land is strewed, 
~ Brings forth fruit fifty-fold ; but what have 


been 
The fruits that J have reaped, for having 
sown 
The fields of time with mighty deeds, and 
The world with wonder ?—Hatred, envy, 


And poisonous longing from the firmament, 
To tear away that star that shone o’er all 
Pre-eminent ! 


Mar. Regard not, sire, this. malice ! 
There are yet hearts enough attached like 
mine, 
promting mpd g it yrooedeieded | 
A been 
Pao 
Thou hast the laurel crown ! 
Yn. (Rapidly ing him.) 
Thou know’st this 
As little as I knew the powers of hell, 
That have deceived me on the battle field ! 
Were it not God’s own sun that shines on 


The ow carp, and question of its 


4 


our. Were it not 


Towarm a or oo out 
at its declining, 


returns, 
That it had been the source of noon- daylight! 
Who dies Jess than he lived, is by this race 
Forgot for ever. 
Mar. Not so wilt thou die ! 
Norway loves valiant deeds, nor for the sake 
Of Oscar ever will resign King Yngurd. 


Fn. Even were it so, yet what avails it me, 
For I am sick, ye, sick at heart, 
Nor will be sound til this boy — 
Hast thou not heard me talk ere now of 

terror ? 

ngs ge mney thy 

Pa .) A worm that crawls about 

Gary) A seeks 
Its way into the kernel-—in my bosom 
He would ace last remains of 


courage ! 
Cowardly as a woman, would I go 


To meet the powers of Egrisund ;—and 
home 


With shame return. Nay, thou would'st 
blush to serve 

So base a master !—Therefore, Marduff— 
kill him ! 


Mar. Kill whom!—The worm of the 
fruit ? 
Yn. snide ialiemaiens 
THE Boy ! 


Yn. Know’st thou not that I 
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Have to demand a life from thee? Thy.deom 
Was ger fishes = high com- 


With oer Seinen, from the rock, for 


But I was that adventurer.—For thy sake, 
I for the king a narrative invented— 
Of danger from which thou had’st rescued 


me— 
What ye gg then at thy preserver’s 
Remember’st thou ? 
Mar. Sire, thou commanps’T this deed ? 
command it not— 
But think of some wise counsel—some mis. 
chance— 


A fall—an accidental wound—or—Hell 
Amply will yield occasions of 
(He starts violently.) 

oo !—no answer—for I hear —_ ‘oand 

Of steps upon the threshold—now— 
Marduff—I do command thee sweatin. 

hear’st thou ? 
Noruine I say !—But I confide to thee 
My firm resolve—never to see that day, 
When between ME and »1m Norway shall 
choose 

A ruler.—Choose thou for the nation then ; 
To thine own soul I leave it. [ Exit. 

Now follows an impressive solilo- 
quy of Marduff, who entertains the 
utmost horror at the commission thus 
conferred upon him. He is about to 
go, when ale his intended victim 
unsuspectingly meets him at the head 
entrance. Struck with the coincidence, 
Marduff exclaims. 


Geschiftige Hille, bist du da schon ? 
Literally, 
Peel? Hell—art thou then here 


A unconscious! 
scree re meet 
him 


weary of accompanying 
Alf through the moder | 
the palace, and uff to act.as 
Castellan, and him through that 
old and ruinous part of the fortress 
already described ;—to the GATE OF 
DEATH, _——— father’s meena 
Soon after, go.out together, and 
shes onde theteertbast 
The scene with which the fifth 
commences, exhibits an obscure cham~ 
ae In the distance, 
traceried windows, 
eins but the open 
sides of the hall are 
doors, large old fashioned locks. 
The elie mwetchindas and ruinous. 
No furniture is = except pieces 
4 








E 


of shcient armour ; among which are, 

yt <r verad anes — 
After wing up c curtain. 
is the libortonts unbolting a 

ing-open of the door on the 

h and Marduff then .ap- 


round him.) 


ba! 


. 


pear. 
Os 


Is rough the narrow windows now 
ook near at hand, and the wild 


sea 
Rears far beneath our feet. This hall has 


Ere long, 
We must attain the ee. 
Mar. (pointing.) Aye, that before us is 
its aateanes dina 
Enter ! I’lt follow thee anon. 
Os. (Opens the door, but starts back trem. 
Hu! bul 
'' Mar. How now ? What's this ? 
Os. Out of their dark abode 
i have roused up the screech-owls.—Thro’ 
< , the rents 
Of the grey mouldering walls they are fled 
out, 
Into ‘the hated day-light—Hear’st thou 
them ?— 
There seizes me an horror. 


To trust thyself upon this tottering floor— 
It bears-‘me well—I shall go in alone. 


~. On this follows another fine solilo- 
quy-of Marduff, coneluding with his 
teselution, if possible, to put Oscar to 
@eath with a frightful old war-club 
he finds in the mouldering ar- 
Oscar, in a short time, re-ap- 
ng and hi effective 
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pages of the tragedy ; yet, ds ow? read. 
ers may probabl have anticipa 


, ted, 
Oscar’s power eloquence 
over his intended eeabinan, Wad 
— at length leaves ys open 
ocked up as a prisoner in the. rocky 
chamber, in whose outer wall is the 
mysterious “ Gate or Dears.” Now 
comes a very impressive soliloquy of 
Oscar ; who at last forms the desperate 
resolution of leaping from this gateGn- 
to the sea, in hopes of thus ng his 
escape, and getting once more under 
the protection of his friends. Even 
should he die in the attempt, he beau» 
tifully consoles himself with the idea, 
that’ he will perish on that spot where 
he had first walked alone with Asla, 
and on which took place their mutual 
declaration of love. 
But — this prospers not, still, on‘ that 

ce 


P 
Where first our souls united, shall I die, 
And die by mine own choice, nor cloud 
w 


r 
Thy conscience, Yngurd, thou bright. star 
of Norway, 
Thou foe relentless whom I cannot hate! 


No hard compulsion drives me forth—I go, 


Led by mine own desires—The path of 
eath 


di 
I long to contemplate ! 

In the fifth scene of this last act, 
Yngurd re-a rs, wandering alone, 
and lost in prone thou ht. ‘Slowly, 
and in a waking dream, he comés to 
the fore-ground, and remains for a few 
moments standing motionless. A dee 
audible drawing in of the breath, an 
a changed expression of countenance, 
mark his first awakening. 

Yngurd. YN think no more en this!— 

Hew? Can I say 
That I shall think no more? ‘The earth 


and 
Send vai 
These Man may not call forth nor yet with- 
hold. 


And thus, if from the bosom’s depth arise 
Thoughts that, in giddy drunken dance in- 


° 

And ¢loud the brain, there is no kingly 
power, 

‘That can yo them.—’T was the sport of 
Hell, 

When first these thoughts of murder rose 
upon me ! 

$* Murder;” said 1?——Who dares accuse 
me thus ? 

Had Oscar power like mine—aye had he 
strength 

Threefold, hen gladly would I let the sword 


Decide between us.—But this may not be— 
Well, I have given into the hand of Marduff 


sea 
up, that in the sky form 
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Myself and him~-Is thisthecrimeof murder? js rumoured, has, ever since the loss. of 
No—No!. The sweet harp-player knows her son, been in a state of almost utter 

mental Braunhilda ac- 


full w as 
That with the hero's brow the crown must be 
For ever join’d, Said he not s0 to day 7 
If against mine he stakes his life at play, 


courage, 


* 
The slave must use. _ If to him one of these 
Is wanting, I must lose, W: res to say 
That I game like a coward or unfairly ? 
Who ?—Every that in mine own heart 
vibrates 


I am mine own accuser! Yet have I 
No more than bent the. bow—-The deed re- 


Undone; and yet even. now, my frame is 


- torn 
So fiercely by contending impulses, 
All efforts at endurance w: be vain, 
But for tie ees t, he cannot yet have 


pe 
For Asla watches him,—If it were past, 
Bich: hay yet must be! Even like a 


Roll on the events and changes of this life ; 
But shall this horror that preceiles the crime, 
‘init mounts up fous tisshasare into the hair, 
Shall this be conquer’d when the deed is 
done 2 
When Oscar is no more, am I then free ? 
Am I a man again, and shall this terror— 
( He pauses. ) 
Oh seize masritle s Ares gem, yeoman 
Or let me go! Ye heavenly powers, if now, 
I may not be retriev'd, Oh give me up 
At once for ever ! for one soul thus 
Spirits of good and evil are contending, 
here shall I seek for peace ? Yngurd the 


hero 
Thus by a child dethron’d! Yngurd the 
Bauer— 
The son of pious parents an assassin ! 
Here is no choice, all wisdom is in vain! 
Rather on madness let me call for aid, 
So should the stream of torturing thoughts 


be lost 
And bind fasiy sapply the place 
su ace 

Of unavailing a 0 i Bia, 
With desperate quickness, every dark resolve! 

In this article we have generally ab- 
stained as much as may be from point- 
ing out what is or is not to be admired ; 
but we cannot help observing, that a 
finer burst of feeling than that com- 
mencing with the line, 
** Oh seize me with a firmer grasp,” &c. 
in the precedivg soliloquy, can scarcely 
be found in the productions of any 
dramatic author, 

The termination of Yn 
able career is now at 


d’s miser- 
and. The 


oc suddenly enters to announce 
the arrival of Braunhilda, who, as it 


cordingly enters soon » Cis 
rd with the career of 
despair in her attire—She follow: 
Yngurd (who recoils at her appearance) 
te the foreground, where Irma is ster 
tioned at her % ht hand. s f ‘ . 
arene Yogurd ! (painfully weeping ) Oh 
(She looks at him stedfastly for a few mo- 
ments. ) 


No !—From those eyes indeed, there speaks 


ng boisias(>. fal ods. bad 

To sympathize with me !—( Turning to 
Ivmés) 

But thou who art, {i 

A. mother, and hast known these deadly 


That rave bom and. been like me, too; 

By childhood’ ue bland caresses, Thou 
w 

That in thine heart grief would inerease to 


If to thy child one dianb were lost or injured, 
Think shep-snaite think of me-—that in the 
— 
fire that I, myself had fanned— 
ali—the dear and only ene-— 
for early love, 
for ever sacrificed—— 
ve I followed thec--oh 


The ragi 
fag => 
The precious 
And youthful h 
With hatred 
heaven— 
I know no more of all my vain endeavours 
To wound thee—all for envy of thy fortune ! 


Oh, now forget, as I have.done!. Forgive 
ere fine tone cabebhe 


cakes _€ yaya before Erma.) 
me kneeling » penitence, 
Thywtath d for my crimesato.ie;— 


Save Oscar—save him from the tiger’s teeth ! 

Jr, How queen? Thy words are wild. 
The fate of war 
Has made thy son a prisoner—but he lives 
In » If I heard thee sight, thou 
eem’st ng 

His life in * 
Braun. Ha! thou know’st it not! 

His doom is fixed—his lot is death--The 


assassin “if 
Already hired—I see the sword now hover 
Even by one hair above his head. ~~ °. 

Ir. (Inquiringly) Yngurd ? 

Yn. (Disquieted) _. "% 
‘She is insane—I pray thee, do not stay<~ 
Hear her no -In her eyes thou geest 
The truth of that which-we were.t 
» Ir, Be that. ” ’ - ¥- 

Or false or true-—King! husband! she has — 
spoken A 

Of Oscar, and of murder! If her words 

Are ea ravings, wherefore grow’st 

Braun. ( With gradually increased con- 

fusion of thought. ) Lti9"] 

Many have said, ere now, that my brain 
wanders—~ 
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Sek Pabepaale: 5: Sinks ep! en eee 


od— 
Wet qnastel t-~teraite of locks— 
For Oe te berae es aaa” 
And, tho’ transform’d, he came into mine 


arms. 
He there again, and prompt to be 
The Be of love.—He was, rest 

husband—No, what have I said? 


Braun. No, No! i” : 
I am not mad—I thee, speak not of it 
It robe me of al rust in mine own bran, 


imagination cones ty te 

Mille atte ir enmneticon 
amorous ion.) 

SR ssa ih eli 

none t ma 

Beauteous and a the pod of wen 
as as in the sea 

rock——but hard too as the 


rock, 
es SE EN aeR sh a 


Hf 


Himself is hen who holds my son a 
cadan captive; 
To x rw dp 


He has resolved that Oscar shall not live. 
Yn. (aside.) 1f, Madness thus our deep 


can 
ot thal Ee teed eta Slntess he ee, 
cealed ? . 


3 CAug. 
Ir. (to Braunhilda, but watchi; 

Who ik dist bes dazed to ttl hae > 

Heme Wait Yngurd’s sword may to. 


Thrust back the i lie. 

Braun. ) Could it have risen 
In mine own ? or did some courier 
bring 
? This I cannot tell: tome . 
are alike. For ev’n without real harm 


I reality of 

lies around me 3 but all, 
That mine own feverish brain 

me, 
Looks out in horrid light, and bitter wo 
Pours amply and too truly on my heart. — . 
ngurd.) if thou kill’st him, he 
can die but once ; 
Yet though he lives, I see him hourly die ; 
His visage pale, and bloated now with poi- 

son— 


Now bye ne bleed—now with the wave 
Now Se eee tOtters—ave 
Ha 


zrye 


She now stops suddenly, and fixes 
her eyes, as if gazing from a precipice, 
Then her look follows the imagined 
downfall of met -~ takes oe 
steps according to the direction 
ye as if she would contemplate his 
remains, and breaks out into terrific 
lamentation. 

Oh! wo, wo, wo! See there—see there! 

Oh, Heaven ! 
There lies my child in death—far more than 


death 
All shattered on the rocks ; and his fine hair, 
So beautiful and drenched in blood 't 
And I, the base and miserable slave 
Of passion, have done this—Oh ! let me die ! 
(She sinks down in an attitude, as if 
watching the dead body.) 
Ir. (turned towards Yngurd.) 
Perish, oh Nature ! and, oh World! ex. 


ire ! 
Ye vauled skies, assume the blush of shame, 
If ever in heroic Yngurd’s soul 

Rie atten ee ae er ren ed. 
Has ne conceived !—Fall out, ye cherish- 


locks, 
That he has plaited in love’s happy hours ! 
Fade from mine eyes, oh light! wither, 
oh cheeks ! 
And lips that he hath kissed !—To dust re- 
turn, 
Oh frame ! that he hath lovingly embrac’d, 
If Irma’s lord is Oscar’s m rc! 


Yn. (much ae 
What would’st , wife? Has madness 
seized thee too? 


Ir: Oh! would that madness might in- 


if my sours cae 
m "s icions, when he came 
A d first before thee, shéuld be more 


Than idle visions ; or if there were cause 
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For my chill shivering, when amid the as- 


Thou call’d’st him ‘‘ Serpent !” and thou 
coldly said 
« Proclaim the Congress !”’ or for that emo- 


tion, 
That visibly had Asla’s heart assail’d, 
When Oscar left Alf’s train as they surveyed 
The castle, and then vanish’d ’mid the crowd ! 
Yn. How ?—Is he not in her protection 
still ? 
Ir. Lon eae ae TI 


Thou art like her, disturb’d ?— 
Rise up, Braunhilda ! 

Assume the rights of misery 
Comtea mn May thy 
And melt away the dross of that design, 
That cleaves as cankering rust into his soul ! 
Dissolve; as if by lightning, and break 


His obstinate purposes. Then, if unmov’d, 
He will commit the deed, of which even 
thought 
Is more than horrible, curses pursue me 
If I survive that foul accomplishment ! 
She is. about to go, but is detained 
by Braunhilda, who has slowly risen 
up, keeping her eyes still intently 
fixed. 


Braun. Oh! not yet—not yet—stay— 
Where are my people ? 
They will wash off the and lift him up; 
His mother cannot do this—That were more 
Than from. weak nature could be hoped— 
Hold ! Silence ! 
Know’st thou not I havebeen the murderess ? 
I dare not touch him then—His wounds 


And my guilt be proclaimed from shore 

my guilt i to 
shore— , 

But leave him not a prey here to the ravens ; 

Bear him away—Still onward—onward— 
There— 


Now lay him in the deep grave. I will be 
His tombstone—ever near him—ever faith- 


Whether he lies in cradle or in coffin, 
A mother sings his lullaby. 

Repeating the two last verses, (for 
in the original, this speech of Braun- 
hilda is in a short broken measure, 
and, like all the rest of the play, in 


rhyme), she changes into the uncer- 


tain low wavering melody of a cradle 
song, seems to fallow the dead body 
across the stage, and then leans, bend- 
ing forwards, with dishevelled hair, at 
the base of a pillar. 

Yu. Ha! were my resolution like the dia- 


That no fire melts, yet would these tones of 


him not; 
all turn to 


meena pases Aye—wife—I pray 
Look not thus on me«etrue indeed, I framed 


King Yugurd. 


sought 
vain that the only tidings of her 
tincle-in-law that she has been able 


Father ! whom in my vision I beheld 
Pty Some Sy Seno Cer Orne 


What cone thou ? Where is Oscar ? 
In the ninth scene, a.-messenger ar- 
rives to inform Yngurd, that Coun 
Egrésund, with a powerful troop of 
insurgents, is now drawing near to the’ 
castle, to. which Yngurd onl by nu 
by commanding that Mard be 
sought for and summoned without 
delay. After an interval of the most 
— suspense, this officer appears, 
is countenance expressing so much 
disquiet that Irma exclaims, 
Oh, ask him not! 
His visage has announc’d the horrid tale— 
Oscar is dead—is murder’d ! 4 
Marduff, on. the contrary, di 
that the young prince Jires; lt when 
Yngurd , in the‘course of inves- 
tigation, that Oscar hasbeen made ac 
quainted with his murderous inten- 
tions, he exclaims— ; 
Curse = be tonguedisgrace without the 
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There is then no resource—we cannot both 
Survive ! 

: He grasps his sword, as if with the 
SN 
eagerly interposing, declares 
she can vouch for Oscar’s inviolable 
secrecy—that their souls are as one— 
and. what su pmey anes he 
never. can be brought to divulge. 
This interposition leads tora full dee 
closure of their mutual attachment, 
which she has concealed even from her 
mother, knowing that such an union 
(although the young prince is but her 
half-uncle) is prohibited by the laws 
of Norway, Yngurd immediately re- 

es— 


foolish child, 
A king’s word framed this law. One word 
of mine 


Can all its power 


Haste, bring him forth ! 
- Irma, Asla, and Marduff now are 
about to go—but Braunhilda stops 


_ Braun. Bring whom? Ye are all blind— 

You talk and talk—and still are void of 
knowledge— 

Hewho survives—is but a slave—who dies— 

Has gee like the birds and wandering 


win 
» Asla. Who is this lady ? 
Braun. Know’st thou not Braunhilda, 
Whom fools call mad because she knows yet 


more 
Than she has utter’d? Thou frail tender 
When Egloff stabb'd himself—my heart re- 


ine will be broken ! 

At this juncture, Durdal rushes in 
with the sudden and overwhelm- 
ing intelligence, that the dead body of 
Oscar has discovered among the 
rocks on the sea shore. He had, as 
the reader no doubt already antici- 
pates, leapt out from the “‘ Gate of 
Death,” and, being unable, as he in- 
tended, to reach the water, been dash- 
ed to pieces, thus realizing the terrific 
picture in the dream of Asla. 

We have already observed, that 
these concluding scenes are all highly 
effective. The stage directions are, as 
usual, long and particular ; but at pre- 
sent we must not dwell on the minute 
details of the catastrophe. 

' Marduff 


s out to ascertain, 


by his own eyes, the fate of his unfor- 
tunate victim. Asla, now repeating 
the last words of her vision, 


** The young knight lay upon the field of 
death, &c. ; 
With the wild resolution of despair, 
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immediately follows him. Braunhilda 
remains leaning against a pillar, from 
time to time uttering the’ um 
ravings of insanity. Meanwhile, the 
rebel army has actually -reached the’ 
castle, having their power and’ Yesolu. 
tion ye formidably increased by ‘the 
spirit of indignation and revenge ex. 
cited by the now publicly known: fate 
of Oscar. Alf, in the twelfth scene, 
appears endeavouring to persuade Yn- 
gurd that he ought to owe 
to the Danish fleet which lies:in 
harbour. This deliberation is inters 
rupted by Marduff, who atthounees, 
that Asla, immediately on beholiting 
the dead body of Oscar, rushed head 
long into the sea, and is drowned, 
The queen, Irma, has also died of 
grief. Thus deprived of wife and 
daughter, Yngurd is not preventei 
from rushing out into the outer cours 
of the castle, where the rebels are now 
contending with the royal 
With supernatural strength and digs 
nity, he makes his way through 
tumult ; and at one blow fells thei¥ 
leader Egrésund to the earth. Being 
without his usual armour, however; 
he is in the same moment mortally 
wounded, 

In the seventeenth and Jasé# scene, 
which is Seeny impressive, Yngurd 
is again brought upon the stage in 
order to resign his crown to Alf—and 
to die. 

Yn, Alf—now the toils of my last day 

are 0’er— 
Yet seems.it not, asifI wenttosleep! . 
My spirit now looks up as if awakening, 
And my ~¥ feels unwonted strength. Not 
deat 
But life may be compared to slumb’rous 
; dreams, 
That fade at morning’s light—the Eternal 


‘morn, 
Whose gleams already I behold. But once 
Were mine intentions evil ; and even then 
I had not done the deed. But Hell, whe 
Tha con ’s be ht prevail, 
t Y 's better nature mig il, 
My theo accompligh’d with the speed 
of lightning— 
Ye noble warriors—ye were faithful still, 
While virtue in your leader’s heart prevailed. 
Take now my hands. , 
[They fall on his hands, and kiss them with 
tears. ] ’ 
Dur. (much moved.) Oh King! | 
Er. (in great affiction.) Oh torturing 
strife ; 
Of separation, end ! 
Yn. [To Alf—and recovering his firm- 


ness. | 


King Ottfried’s race 














Are falles.' Yet violence has not gained 

oo fromas 

This wreathe of glory. From the treacher- 
Egrésund, Ns brought away the crown. 

[He makes a sign to Nés—who gives him 


the crown, and turning away, bursts into 
tears. Yngurd draws nearer to Alf-| 


ar ancestor ruler of both kingdoms. 
big res a [ Weakly.] 


Alf—take beneath your fostering care the 


-« “Normans. . 

[He sinks down exhausted on his Icnees, 
_ jand ‘presents the crown.} 

Tell them—that as your subject died their 


king. 

Alf; cam 34 moved, kneels down be- 
side the dying hero, and receives 
the crown ;—Yngurd then sinks back 
and expires. A solenn stillness reigns 
for some. moments ; the nobles then 
swear iance to their new monarch, 
and proclaim him aloud King of Nor- 
way and of Denmark. Braunhilda, 
after a few lines of wild but signifi- 
eant raving, rushes out with an inten- 
tion of suicide—and Alf commands, 
that proper attention be paid to con- 
trol her. The acclamations in ho- 
nour of his coronation are renewed, 
and the curtain falls. 

We have now concluded, we trust 
not unsatisfactorily, our view of this 
very singular work; which, however, 
presents difficulties to a translator 


King Yngurd. 
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which did not-exist inthe “ Guilt,” 
the “* Ancestress,” or the “ Hakon 
Jarl,” with which our readers are 
already acquainted, ‘Notwiths' 
these obstacles, we doubt not that 
has been effected to impress 
the — student ‘eae a Tes 
spect for isi us of Miillner ; 
who, pe vinpeharee donne stored by the 
fruits of laborious application, disdains 
to follow in the beaten tracks of ‘an+ 
thorship. Without a spirit of bold 
experiment, as wellas that of hamble 
and consecutive study, it is obvious, 
that novelty of lence cannot be 
gained. That such boldness should 
more and more provoke the attacks of 
minor critics, both in his own and in 
foreign countries, was to be expected. 
Such opponents direct their mistaken 
efforts solely to the plucking up of 
weeds, and seem altogether~ insensible 
to the beauty of those flowers, by 
which the attention of better judges is 
agreeably and advantageously occue 
pied. How much reason has this poet 
to congratulate himself on that self 
ion and steady perseverance, 
which, in-despite of the rage of critics, 
who “ admiring wont admire,” have 
enabled him to acquire, perhaps, a 
wider influence over the popular mind 
in Germany, than any other dramatic 
author of the present era ! 





THOUGHTS ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION, 


Tue issuing of a commission to take 
trial of treasons in Scotland, is a mat- 
ter of such rare occurrence, as to war- 
rant, on that account alone, the intro- 
duction of some remarks on the pro- 
ceedings held under it ; but in a more 
extended view, it is a matter of gene- 
ral interest, leading to important re- 
sults, and giving rise to reflections 
which may be considered not unde- 
serving of notice. 

Since the period (upwards of a cen- 
tury ago) when the act of union as- 
similated the treason law of Scotland 
to that of England, no trials for 
treason have taken place on this side 
of the border, except the trials of 
Watt and Downie in 1794, and the 
trials under the commission which has 
just concluded its sittings.* The 


circumstances which gave occasion to 
this commission, and which have, toa 
certain extent, been disclosed in the 
course of the trials, were serious and 
alarming in no ordinary degree. 

For some time past it has been 
known, that associations of a political 
nature have existed among the lower 
orders of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, in several of the central counties 
of Scotland. These associations, under 
the names of Unions and Reading 
Clubs, formed, in most instances, after 
a plan proposed by an itinerant orator, 
had for their professed object the ‘ex- 
tension of political information and 
= knowledge. But it was chief- 

, if not solely, in the writings “of 
those politicians called‘fteformers that 
information was sought,” and it was as 





“ All the trials consequent on the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, took place in Eng- 
land by special statutes. 





extremes of rational and radical yale t 
be apparent to tators, who, not 
mixing with os dees, embraced in 
one extended view the whole compass 
of the scene, yet the individual shades 
distinction were too nice for vulgar 
i t, and not likely to strike 
the jaundiced vision of those who had 


g, 


servation beyond the narrow range of 
their own immediate action. ; 
.. Unfortunately, the depressed state of 
the manufactures py ates to give 
encouragement to these political asso- 
ciatiens, and to render them danger- 
ous. The mind of man is naturally 
active ; and when it cannot find em- 


plo Spematomed 
to exercise itself in another. 
Numerous public meetings were held, 
in different parts of the country—The 
unions became general throughout the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland— 
were divided into classes system- 
ically—A communication was 
page se eneng en Coe and 
purpose of forming plot and digest 

8, 
the means of carrying them into 
tffect. In every free country, there 
are at all times men who make it 
their business to minister to the ma- 
ng ay EP 
not, 3 e 
gain of providing the poi- 
son—some, perhaps, aim at a- petty 
distinction in their own narrow circle 
—and many, who have nothing to lose, 
wish to encou commotion and dis- 
order, in the hope that something 
may be gained. Times of privation 
gol Gidteen aie the best suited to give 
encouragement to the views and ex- 

7 
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ent in its accustomed sphere, it P 





CAug. 
Men 
suffering the extremity of distress, 


ertions of these evil spirits, 


without any immediate prospect of 
relief, are apt to receive with gratitude 
the iptions of any quack, and 
may be persuaded to try the effects of 
any remedy, however desperate. ‘The 
impatient and feverish minds of the 
manufacturers were wrought upon by 
the exciting prescriptions of their po- 
litical empirics, until they became con- 
vinced that the disease was rooted in 
the constitution, and that i 
short of a radical change could remove 
it. 

The higher classes were not remiss 
in their endeavours to alleviate the 
distress of the lower orders. Con- 
siderable sums were subscribed, and 
Operations were set a-going, to give 
employment to as many as ayprscrad 
ae my egy a ty y thrown 
idle; but the supply thus provided 
was necessarily scanty, and the poison 
disseminated by the emissaries of. se. 
dition had already begun to operate. 
The views of the reformers became 
desperate. Their conduct and deporte 
ment towards their superiors was t0- 
tally altered. They had become in- 

ifferent and even insolent. Equal- 


ity of rights and of rept regs 
end at which they eal. and the 
ticular mode of partition and 
ment was already talked of. As 
these objects could not be accom- 
lished without force of arms, it was 
resolved to have recourse to that al- 
ternative, and they individually set 
about supplying themselves with such 
arms as chance put within their reach. 
Great numbers of pikes were manufac- 
tured in Glasgow and elsewhere, and 
arms were taken by force from such 
as were not thought to be friendly to 
the cause. Miscalculated and misled 
as to their own numbers, and still 
more deceived as to the numbers of 
their friends, both in this country and 
in England ; without resources—with- 
arf sad oe pm ex “s —a 
set te and mi weavers 
meditated no. less than the total sub- 
en the jen Constitution ! 
On Ist of April, an in 
and treasonable address Paige | 
and circulated throughout the bounds 
of the Union. That address, professing 
to proceed from the Committee of Or- 
ganization for forming a Provisional 
Government, recommended a 
strike of work, and called upon the 
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soldiers* to imitate the ‘conduct of 


their brethren in Spain, and free their 
country from ny and oppression. 
The imm effect of this address 
was a total nsion of work. The 
looms were tely deserted, and 
in general even the cotton mills were | 


stopped, in consequence of the spin- 
ners decli: to work, although the 
distress had by no means extended it- 
self to them. ‘The state of Glasgow 
in particular became alarming. 
The streets were with idle, 
sullen, gloomy, manufacturers, con- 
sulting in groupes, or moving to and 
fro in large bodies, or straggling indi- 
viduals ; and each cotton mill that was 
added several hundreds to the 
number.* This doy of ven ga and 
suspense contin for some ‘ 
d which the Reformers were cs 
in different directions practis- 
ing drilling and military evolutions. 
At length, on the night of the 5th, 
some of them turned out in arms in 
different parts of the suburbs of Glas- 
gow, and every exertion was made by 
the leaders to increase their numbers, 
but the attempt was unsuccessful. 
Their resolution seemed to have aban- 
doned them at the moment when ac- 
tive exertion became necessary. The 
few who actually took up arms, after 
wandering about the suburbs for a 
night, and getting themselves drench- 
ed with rain, found, in the morning, 
that their numbers were rather di- 
minished than increased, and that the 
prospects of support with which their 
eaders had deceived them were vain. 
Their situation was miserable, and 
their cause hopeless—they were panic 
struck, and threw down their arms, 
and fled in all directions. The leaders 
who ne Bla the most a in 
urging on, were, as generally ha 
on such occasions, the first coahie- 
don the cause, and seek safety in 
flight, leaving their deluded followers 
to atone to the injured laws of their 
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country. ‘On the’ same morning a 
more advénttrous ‘party, who | 
marched into Stirlingshire to raisé the | 
friends in that quarter, were encoun- 
tered at Bonnymuir by a detachment 
of the king’s troops and county yeos 
manry—a skirmish ensued, in which 
the insurgents were completely defeat- 
ed, and a great number of them’ made 
prisoners. 

Such were the treasonable 
which led to the issuing of the 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer for 
the trial of the offenders: ‘The 
commissioners were the four heads 
of Courts, viz. the Lord President, the» 
Lord Justice Clerk, ‘the Lord Chief 
Baron, re Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner of the J Court, together 
with the five Lords Cominfesloners of 
Justiciary. The first’ sitting of the 
Commission was held at Stirling on 
the 15th of June. There were 
sent, the four heads of Courts, and 
Lords Hermand and Gillies, being the 
two senior Commissioners of Justici< : 


ary. The Lord Advoéate and all his 
deputes, and Mr se t Hullock 
from England atte on behalf of 


the crown; and ‘upwards of twenty 
other counsel were present. | The 
Lord President delivered an admirable 
charge to the Grand Jury. True bills 
were found against upwards of thirty 
individuals, most of whom were in 
custody. The Court then proceeded 
to Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, and 
Ayr, and in each of these four coun- 
ties true bills were also found against 
several persons who were in custod 

and others who had absconded. 
total number ‘of true bills found 
amounted to no fewer than 


we ae 


the 13th of July. The first prisoner 
put to the sat arab Andrew Hardie, 
and, after a long and anxious trial, 
jury retired for about ten minutes, 
and re 


4 


turned with a verdict of guilty. 
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rove was John na ig had led 
‘the-insurgents in thei t 
‘with the King’s | » and, after a 
- patient investigation, he too was con- 
vieted of high treason.. Kighteen of 
the remaining prisoners then pleaded 
-On. the ‘20th, the Court met at 
me tbe was occupied for nearly 
in the’ trial of James Wilson, 

be phen end convicted. One 


Q 


. 


Mg 


| 
i) 


% 22 
B 


: 


them. It was not his 


On. the 26th, the Court met at 
Dumbarton, and Robert Munro, the 
eet arte on upon his trial, was 
acquitted. Lord Advocate, act- 
ing On the same liberal prineiple on 

he had proceeded at Glasgow, 
declined to lead any evidence against 
the others. 

On the tst of August the Court sat 


at Paisley—after a very long trial, the 
jury found the prisoner (John Speirs) 
tof'one of the overt acts in the 
count of the indictment, but the 
Conrtdeclined to receive the verdict in 
that shape, and the jury itted him. 
The Court then returned to Stirling 


for the trial of some of the prisoners 
there, who, owing to a mistake, had 
réceived their copies of indictment at 
later periods than the others; these 
were eight in number—two of them 
had pleaded guilty—the Lord Advo- 


cate did not call any evidence against 

the: other six, but allowed them the 
benefit of a verdict of acquittal. 

~ “Lastly, the Court sat at Ayr on the 
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9th of August, and the first prisoner 
put to the bar pleaded guilly....The 
Lord Advocate, in the same spirit of 
forbearance which marked his conduct 
throughout: the whole proceedings, 
called no evidence against the: other 
prisoners in that county. ' 
In the course of these trials, t _ 
four persons were convicted of high. 
treason, and condemned to 
the last punishment of the law. -It is 
however , that the Royal mer. 
—— extended te severals of 


Whether these proceedings will be 
productive of the desired effect, is a 
question which time alone can answer, 
but if any thing was awanting to shew 
forth the efficacy and the mercy with 
which ag law 4 pre that 
want now been amply supplied. 
The miserable offenders Saxe anid the 
power of the law in repressing, detect. 
ing, and punishing crime; and tliey 
have witnessed the tenderness and 
compassion with which it makes dl. 
allowance for their errors. On the de« 
luded wretches who have been spared 
from the gallows by the lenity of the 
Public Prosecutor, or the mercy of the 
Crown, it is likely that a just and 
lasting impression has been made. 
But, it is much to be feared, that 
there is another class of persons, on 
whos¢ minds the same effects will not 
be produced. There is a class whose 
minds are so constituted that they 
cannot conceive the operation of any 
noble or generous principle, and who 
will therefore be inclined to ascribe to 
some sinister purpose, even the magna- 
nimous act of refusing to aceept a vo- 
luntary confession of guilt. Nothing 
short of the menaced vengeance of the 
law impending over their own guilty 
heads, or the sad reality of its execu- 
tion on their associates, cam convince 
such persons of the folly of their 
thoughts. If they conld but look 
around them with an ordinary discern- 
ment of the means of promoting, not 
their own interest, but their own safe- 
ty, they would see the utter folly of 
their conduct—they would learn, from 
what has , that however fair 
their'plans of reform may seem in the 
discussions of the tap-room, where all 
are animated with the same desire— 
enveloped in the same ignorance— 
blinded by the same prejudices—and 
stimulated by the same potations, they 
are utterly unfit for action ; and, were 
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there no other or more serious diffi- 
culty to _overcome.than the unbroken 


union of so mahy minds in ene-sys- 
tem of crime, it would be impossible 
for oom to = The — trea- 
son. whi ‘against the gov- 
ernment will ielekaesiomon, 
and their most secret schemes betray~ 


ed by those, 
repose the t confidence. 
- Such homely traths might be ex- 
ret id eee way to the most 
un minds ; but they are perpe- 
tually scared away b "hose who 
know their influence. What are the 
Radical Reformers to think and ex- 
pect, when they observe the conduct 
and hear peri alted 4 more 
powerful an brethren— 
the advocates of rational and moderate 
reform. ‘The same undefined epithet 
of “ Friends of Reform,” indicates a 
similarity of sentiment and of purpose : 
del sodemecr oper ncining ierty 
re over | 5 
is readily echoed by the hu aaa 
impatient radical : dismal picture 
of distress sketched by the vivid fanc 
of the enlightened well-fed ration 
reformer, is felt in sad reality by his 
poor and humble follower :_ The cause 
which political rivalship points out to 
the rational reformer as producing that 
distress, is readily ted by the illo- 
gical radical: The elegant invective 
of the moderate reformer, is easily 
adapted, by the political empiric, to 
the coarser taste of his less squeamish 
brother: The. catastrophe which the 
rational reformer predicts as inevitable, 
is gladly accelerated by the miserable 
radical, in the hope that it may termi- 
nate his sufferin How: is he to 
view, but as friends, the professed ad- 
versaries of those to whom he is erro- 
neously taught to ascribe his suffer- 
ings? What is he to expect but sup- 
port, from those who. palliate every 
enormity, and exult in every tem- 
porary advantage gained by his asso- 
ciates ? p78 is he to view, but as ad- 
mirers of his princi and projects, 
those who laud eye pulaciples, 
and glory in the success of the same 
projects in other countries, and daily 
drag these before him in parallel and 
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is he to disti 


perhaps, in whom they 
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similitude to his own situation ? How 
listinguish between the mo-~ 
tives of the > Who - an 
offering of £50, his gratitude for the 
success of an impious and 
w shilling 
betokens his devotion to the cause, of 
deism or ? dey 
It was thus, that while the “Friends 
of Reform,” in their unions and read- 
‘ing-clubs, their tap-rooms and gi 
shops, thought themselves iatec 
in common cause with the “ Friends 
of Reform” in a more elevated sphere : 
The latter manifested no desire to cor- 
rect the error, but rather endeavoured 
to turn it to their — at 
is from a repetition of ‘con- 
duet, more than from any other 
cause, that much of that good which 
might have been expected to have 
flowed from the ‘proceedings of the 
Special Commission, is. likely,,to,, be 
prevented. The present season may 
away, but the seeds which have 
sown vr not ba er crushed ; 
and a repetition : enrcourage- 
ment, by which they were formerly now- 
rished, may yet make them bear fruit. 
The exertions of the gentlemen of 
the different counties, as persons of 
weight and influence, may do =a 
to bring back the minds of the 
to a. proper tone; and they have, as 
local magistrates, acquired, in the 
course of the late proceedings, an ex~ 
perience in the mode of exercising 
their authority, and a knowledge of 
ela rLaag and - be yas, which 
must give them a m grenles wer 
and efficiency than they et ol 


sessed. There is no reason to appre- 


shend that in either capacity they will 
be remiss, although in one. county 
they have just cause to complain that 
they were deserted, at the very mo- - 
ment of greatest danger, by the indi- 
vidual whose paramount duty it, was 
to endeavour, by every means in. his 
power, to preserve the tranquillity of 
the county, and by. him who, by 
their suffrages,* they had marked asa 
worthy representative of their princi- 
ples, and as the fittest bang g Coad 
their trust, and best guardian of 
interests. 





* For some days previous to the Ist of April, the Radical Proclamation was vaguely 


talked of, and there was a general expectation that some 


great movement would be mafe 


by the Radicals on that day, or on the Monday. On Friday, the 31st of March, Lord 


Archibald Hamilton set out from Hamilton Palace, and, 


turning his back to Lanarkshire, 


made for Edinburgh, where he was seen on the 2d of April. - From thence he betook 
himself to London. 
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nish piasters in cash, and the same value in 
goods, besides several well-fitted merchant- 
men. An immense fortune for a chief, 
who, in 1795, during Vancouver’s residence 
near these islands, exchanged, in common 
with his subjects, bananas and figs, for the 
English old nails. He then assisted the 
sailors in filling the water-casks, and fitti 

the iron hoops to the casks, in which 


Southern or Antarctic Continent.—This 
important discovery, which will be attended 
with incalculable advantages to our trade 
in the South Seas, was made last year by a 
Mr Smith, master of the William, of Blythe, 
in Northumberland. Our South Sea traders, 
who, during hostilities between this country 
and Spain, have been subjected to the great. 
est difficulties and privations, will now be 
independent of Spain or any other Power 
possessing South America. Mr Smith ran 
for two or three hundred miles along this 
continent, which formed large bays, abound. 
ing with the spermaceti whale, seals, &c 
The drafts and soundings taken by the dis- 
coverer are in the possession of our Govern- 
ment. The following brief account has been 
given of the discovery :— 

‘* A Mr Smith, master of the William, 
of Blythe, in Northumberland, and trading 
between the Rio Plata and Chili, in endea- 
vouring to facilitate his passage round C 
Horn, last year, ran to a higher latitude 
than is in such voyages, and in lat. 
62, 30, and 60 west long, discovered land. 
As circumstances would not admit of a close 
examination, he deferred it until his return 
to Buenos Ayres, when he made such fur- 
ther observations as convinced him of the 
importance of his discovery. On making it 
known at Buenos Ayres, speculation was 
set on the alert, and the Americans at that 

became very anxious to obtain every 
information necessary to their availing them- 
selves of a discovery which they saw was 
pregnant with vast benefit to a commercial 
people. Captain Smith was however too 


much of an Englishman to assist their 
culations, by affording them that know. 











pos- 
session of the country for his Sovereign, and 
named his acquisition New South Shetland. 
The climate was temperate, the coast moun- 
tainous, ap} tly uninhabited, but not 
destitute 


short, 


itted him to 
examine, he bore away to the North, and 
his voyage. 

‘* On his arrival at Valparaiso he com- 
municated his discovery to Captain Sherriff, 
of his Majesty’s ship Andromache, who 

to be there. in S. imme- 
diately felt the importance of the communi- 
cation, and lost not a moment in making 
every arrangement for following it up; he 
immediately despatched the William, with 
officers from the Andromache ; and in this 
stage the last letter from Chili left the expe- 
dition, with the most ine expectation 
of success, and ultimate edtenes result- 
ing from it ; and, if we are correctly inform- 
ed, a fully detailed narrative has been for- 
warded to Government. 

** On taking a cursory view of the charts 
of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it will be seen, that though Captain Cook 
penetrated to a much higher latitude, and 
consequently drew his conclusion from ob- 
serving ing but vast mountains of ice ; 
it will be seen also that his meridian was 45 
degrees further: to the west of New South 
Shetland,. leaving a vast space unexplored 

parallel of 62, between that and 
Sandwich Land, in longitude 28 west. He 
again made 67, or thereabouts, but in longi- 
tude 137 to 147 west. Perouse 
" higher than 60, 30; Vancouver about 

H navigators passing in the Straits 
¢ Magellan ant, Ke Maire, and most of 

em ing as Cape Horn as possible, 
in ‘ales. a ther thane to shorten the 
passage to the Pacific, are. circumstances 
that. reasonably account ‘for the protracted 
to which so important a discovery 
been delayed. It is stated, in recent ar- 
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rivals from Valparaiso, that the brig William 
from the irve omtee acted 


sc frmgene sbi. 5 
rising and honourable operation of surgery. . 
a without any contradiction, that lately. exe-. 
cuted by M. R1cHERAND, by taking away a.. 
part of the ribs and. of the pleura... The pa- . 
tient was 7 wo si a ay app ig , 
norant of the danger he ran in this operation 
being had recourse:to, but he also knew that 
his disorder was otherwise incurable. He 
was attacked with a cancer on the internal 
surface of the ribs and of the pleura, which 
continually produced enormous fungosities, 
that had been in vain attempted to be re- 
pressed by the actual cautery. M. Richer- 
and was obliged to. lay the ribs bare, to 
saw away two, to detach them from the 
pleura, and to cut away all the cancerous . 
part of that membrane. As soon as he had 
made the opening, the air rushing into the 
chest occasioned the first day great suffering . 
and distressing shortness of breath.; the sur- 
geon could touch and see the heart through 
the pericardium, which was as transparent 
as and could assure himself of the 
total insensibility of both. Much serous 
fluid flowed from the wound, as long gs.it,. 
remained open, but it filled up slowly by 
means of the adhesion of the lung with the 
icardium, and the fleshy granulations 
that were formed in it. At length the pa- . 
tient got so well, that on the twenty-seventh 
day after the operation, he could not resist 
the desire of going to the Medicinal School 
to see the fragments of the ribs that had 
been taken from him, and in three or four 
days afterwards, he returned home, and 
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square miles, and the population at eleven 
millions. pi gyn ne Whites to 
Blacks has in as follows since the 

were 27 


F 
} 
g 
i 
at 
iit 


was! 
10,000; in 1817, 22,240, of whom 11, 
were a < Irish. ree the 
same year 2901 individuals. a 
Population of ——By a late sur. 
vey, finished = Feb. last, the i 
of al and its suburbs appeared tobe 


: 


New E. in the Arctic Océait.n 
M. the Count Romanzow is fitting } 
at his own > an ition which 
is to set out Tehouktches, 80 43° tb 


pass over the solid ice from Asia to Ame. 
Tica, to the north of Behring’s ‘Strait, at the 
point where Cook and Kotzebue were stop: 
ped. The same nobleman is also fitting out 
an expedition which is to ascend one of the 
rivers which disem on the westeri 
coast in Russian. America, in order to pene- 
trate into the unknown tracts that lie be. 
tween Icy Cape and the river Mackenzie. 
Trigonometrical Surveys.— The elaborate 
survey commenced in the year 1784, Y 
Gen. > and since continued by 
M Williams, is now proceeding 
eee the immediate direction bi i 
Colby, of the engineer department, with a 
degree of accuracy hitherto unknown in this 
branch of local. phy. ' ; 
Etna and Veswvius.—A letter from Pa- 
dermo says, ** that the academy of that city 
had sent some persons to Mount Etna, who 
affirm that, while they steod on the crater 
of that volcano, they heard from it the 
thundering of the late eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius ; which gives room to conjecture 
that these two volcanoes have some subter- 
Temple of Jupiter Anmon.—M. Frediani, 
an Italian traveller, writes from Egypt that 
he has. succeeded, after sixteen days of 
excessive fatigue across the deserts of 
Lybia and Marmerique, in reaching the 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon, called 
the Great Temple, which no person ap- 
pears to have visited since the time of 
Alexander the Great. M. Frediani had 
with him an escort of 2,000 men, ‘and 
had to fight his way to this celebrated mo 
nument. 
Measurement of the Meridian.—The ope- 


rations new on, by order of the 
king of Den » for m ing an are of 
the meridian, in Denmark Holstein, 
are to be continued through the kingdom 

















y, and 
its circulation is likely to be very consider- 
able. 


The printing-office established at Chios 


bas, read the year before last, at the open- 
ing of the course of the Great College of 
Chios ‘This discourse is so elegant in its 
typography, that it might seem to come 


from the of London or Paris. This 
office wi gradually ’ throughout 
Greece, a number of le works, that 


may contribute to the regeneration of this 
Gace clnsdiea) land 


A College on a large scale is about to be 
founded at Zagori, in the province of Epirus. 
‘Phe voluntary donations for this establish. 
ment amount already to 60,000 francs. M. 
Neophytos Doucas, a learned Greek eccle- 
siastic, has contributed himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

at the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Among the new aids for promoting the 
science of astronomy, is the intended 
establishment by the British government 
of an Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with an establishment fitted for 
cultivating the local advantages which in- 
vite practical astronomy to make this place 
one of its seats. 

Roman and German Antiquities.—The 
pte arg Chancellor of State has given.or- 

for collecting ther, into the Mu- 
ses ts can, Ge Wess wad Gaeta te 
tiquities which are now di in. various 
parts of the provinces of Westphalia ‘along 
the Rhine. Every proprietor of land may 
undertake whatever diggings or examina- 
tions he pleases on his own estate; but he 
will not be allowed to. displace those anti- 
quities, which, by the station they occupy, 
are historical monuments. This attention 
is due to the object, and to the intention of 
past ages. It, therefore, gives us pleasure 
to announce, that a society of men of learn- 
Rea her toe font Se Sissies Ox. et ee 
pose of explaining and ing the anti- 
quities found in that wove } a also 
another for the same is formed at 


Naumburgh, mitts vail There can be 


also to discover the exact weight of the 
cargo. Mr Jacob Reitmayer, a mechanist 
of Mayence, has succeeded in remedying 
this defect, by means of a new invention, 


This machine resembles in its prinei 

the platforms. used on land for wei 
waggohs, &c. It is built in the water, at 
a-place where the is always the same, 
whether the ships, when empty, are brought, 
and you may tell with the test accura- 
cy, by means of a scale (or scales) at the 
sides of the machine, how high and broad 
the vessel is, and what is its weight. in the 
water when empty. As the scale is calcu. 
lated upon hydraulic principles, from deci- 
meter to decimeter, according to the make 
of the ship in its cubic contents, and ac- 
cording to the buoyant power of the water, 
nothing more is necessary than to place the 
vessel, when loaded, in the machine, which 
will immediately shew the weight of the 
vessel and cargo, from which the weight of 
the vessel, w! unloaded, is to be de-, 
ducted. 

Patent Vessel—A t vessel is build- 
ing in Hull, and is well worth the attention 
of ship-owners ; she has no timbers, but is 
constructed of five alternative layers ‘or 


courses of plank, each other at 
right angles, a mode of’ building which 
sevens to a od , as she has no 
floor heads nor futtock 80 difficult to 


secure in other v 
Diving Bell.—The first use of the diving 


bell in Europe was at Toledo, in Spain, in'the 
year 1588, the Emperor Charles V. 
and ten thousand The iment 


oy la 
very suspended by ropes ; 
the mouth downwards, fixed planks in the 





two ds sterling. Of 
this sum he got about twenty thousand, and 
the Duke ninety thousand pounds. Phipps 
was knighted by the King, and laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the present 
noble house of Mulgrave. 
- Extraordinary heat at Bagdad.—On the 
26th of August of last year, the thermo- 
meter at Bagdad, rose in the shade to 120° 
Fahrenheit, eh at ae was 108°; 
persons , an priests propa- 
a that the day of j t 
rt a ae eee 
Red Snow of Bafin’s Bay.—The nature 
of this substance was explained in Mr Bau- 
er’s paper read before the Royal Society on 
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[Aug. 
the 11th of May, as noticed in-w:former 


number. In the winter he put some of the 
red globules forming this substance into a 
phial with compressed snow, and placed 
the phial in the open air. A thaw hay. 
ing melted the snow, he poured off the 
water, and added fresh snow.’ In two 
days the mass of fungi was found raised in 
little heaps, which gradually rose higher, 
filling the cells of the ice. Another thaw 
came on, and the fungi fell to the bottom, 
but of about oe igi bulk, 
They appeared capable of vegetating in wa. 
fone; Pr sm this are Pe asap ber 
were not red, but green. © The author 
found that excessive cold killed the original 
fungi : but their seeds still retained vitality, 
and if immersed in snow produced new 
fungi, generally of a red colour.—Snow, 
then, seems to be the proper soil of these fungi. 

Copper Mine near Gatehouse.—Abont 
six months ago, a labourer employed. in 
cutting a drain on the farm of Enrick, the 
property of Mr Murray of Broughton, dis. 
covered what opianl to be a rich vein of 
copper ore. This discovery was of course 
intimated to the proper quarter, and on a 
farther search being made, it was thought 
advisable to begin operations upon an ex- 
tended scale. . A short time afterwards the 
mine was let to a company in Cornwall, 
who lately commenced working with great 
spirit, and last week shipped a cargo of ore 
(upwards of 40 tons) on board the sloop 
Samson, for Lilanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
It gives us much pleasure to record the ex- 
istence of such a mine in Galloway, and we 
trust the capital already sunk in working it, 
will in the end amply repay both the tacks- 
men and the public spirited proprietor of the 
beautiful estate of Cally.—Diumfrics and 
Galloway Courier. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— 


LONDON. 


ANOTHER volume of Mr Surtees’s Topo- 
ergen of Deshom meg be shor rpeeee 
Author of ** Dr Syntax in Search of 
the Pi ” is preparing another work, 
which will . in eight monthly 
under the title of “* Dr Syntax in 
of a Wife ;” with coloured engrav- 


ings, after Rowlandson’s designs. 
“en tore Select Views of the Princi- 
of -he Modern City, ens Se Coane 


Temper and Spirit of the Chris- 


dressed to the numerous 


tian Religion, 


Parties which agitate and divide the British 
Empire. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai ; by J. 
L. Burkhardt. 


A Bibliographical List of all the Books 
written on the Art of Angling, by Mr J. H. 
Burn. 


The Antiquities of Stoke-Newington ; by 
Mr Robinson, Author of the Antiquities of 
Tottenham, with portraits. 

The History of the Causes and Effects of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, from the Italian 
of the Marquis Lucchesini. 

The T phy of Athens, with some 
Remarks on its Antiquities ; by Lieut.-Col.: 
Leake. t 

A Guide to the Stars, being an easy Me- 
thod of knowing the Relative position of all 
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the principal fixed Stars, in 4to, with 12 
‘plates ; by Henry Brook, formerly a senior 
“Officer in the Naval Service of the East In- 
-dia Company. 

In an 8vo volume, Memoirs of the mo 
Writings, and Religious Connexions, of the 
Rev. Ded - Owen ; by the Rev. W. Orme. 
* Devonia, a poem, in five cantos, deserip- 
tive of the of Devon, with Histori- 
-cal Anecdotes and Legendary Tales ; by the 

Rev. G. Woodley of St Mary’s, Scilly. 

.' Another volume of Mr Clutterbuck’s To- 
poephy of Hertfordshire will soon be pub- 


Collections relative to Claims at the Coro- 
nations of several Kings of England, begin- 
ning with King Rioherd II. being curious 
and interesting Documents, derived from 
authentic Sources. 

Corrections and Additions are solicited 
for the new Edition of Capper’s Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of the United Kingdom, 
which is now in the press. 

Select Biography, Part III. containing 
the Life of Archbishop Cranmer, by Gilpin, 
with a portrait. 

Preparing for publication, Sketches on 48 
Ato plates, ms pr tameny the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from Drawings made by the late Mr S. Da- 
niel, engraved by Mr W. Daniel. 

Mr Accum has in the press, a Treatise on 
Domestic Chemistry, containing concise In- 
structions for good and wholesome 
home-made Bread, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, 
Pickles, Conserves, and other Articles. 

A Natural Arrangement of British Plants ; 
by S. F. Gray, Apothecary, Lecturer on 
Botany and the Materia Medica, and Au- 
thor of the Supplement to the Pharmaco- 


peias. 
The Monitor’s Manual, or Figures made 
easy for the use of Schools; by Mr Fitch 
of Stepney. 
A History of the Life and Sufferings of 
the Rev. Dr John Wicliff; by the Rev. J. 
Lewis of Margate, 8vo. 


Works preparing for Publication. 
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- Selections from Letters written during a 
Tour in the United States in 1811, illustra- 


‘tive of the Native Indians and:the Emi- 


erent; by Mr E, a. “er 9 
eM Steam Yacht’s Guide ; 
R. B. Watts ‘ed 
Mr George Baker is about to publish the 
Sone of his History of Northampton- 


A select Cabinet.of Natural History, with 
26 elegant coloured plates ; by the Dr 
Shawe. ‘ 

The First Day in Heaven, a F 

The Story of Ziani, an Italian Tale, 

e Bon Ton, and Bon Ton by 
Profession, a Novel, 3:vols 12mo. 

Mr James, Sevan, surgeon to the Lincoln 
County Hospital, has in the press a Disser- 
tation on the Treatment of Morbid Local 
Affections of egw to whiich the Jackso- 
nian Prize of the College of Surgeons was 
adjudged. ” 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo, 
History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Rhenish Confederacy; by the Marquis 
Luchessini, Member of the Society of 
Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Berlin, and 
formerly Minister of Prussia at the Court 
of France. From the Italian. 

In a few days will be published, ‘‘ Hen- 
ry VIII. and George IV.” or the Case 
fairly stated ; by ‘Thomas Harral: contain- 
ing, Ist, Strictures, historical and illustra- 
tive, on the English Law of Divorce, par- 
ticularly as it respects Royalty, with a ge- 
neral view of the modes of Prosecution-~by 
———— Bills of Pains and Penalties, 
Bills of Attainder, &c.; 2d, Historical 
Sketch of the Trials of Henry VIII.’s 
Queens—Catharine of Arragon, Anne Bo- 
leyn, and Catherine Howard ; 3d, Narra- 
tive of the former and recent i 
against her present Majesty, Caroline, 
Queen Censort of George 1V.; Lastly, A 
Parallel between the Lives and Characters 
of Henry VIII. and his present Majesty, 
George IV. 


EE 


EDINBURGH. 


A Discourse, by the Rev. William Gil- 
lespie, Minister of Kells, Chaplain to the 
Kirkcudbright Gentlemen Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, delivered before them at Kirkcud- 
bright, 30th July 1820; With some Re- 
marks, -of the circumstances 
which have compelled the Author to obtrude 
himself-on the notice of the Public. 

The Author of ‘+ Verses in Memory of 
Dunbar Collegiate Church,” will speedily 
publish ** The Luckless Drave, commemo- 
tative of the Wreck of the Dunbar Fishing 
Boats in 1577 ; with other Poems. In the 
Notes and {illustrations appended to this 
volume, are many interesting Researches 
relative to the Witches of East Lothian. 

The Editor of the additional volume to 


Vou. VII. 


the recently published History of Renfrew- 
shire, having now made considerable 
gress in the Work, announces to the 
men and gentlemen. more immediately con- 
nected with the District referred to; and to 
the Inhabitants generally of the County, the 
near approach of the period at which ‘his 
volume will be put to press: He would, at 
the same time, respectfully, but earnestly, 
solicit the assistance of all who may be 
to render it, towards making the second vo- 
lame complete, not ‘onlyin itself, but as: 
correcting any inaccuracies that may have 
crept into the first. Notices of eithet omtis 
sions or errors, ee ade 7 first volume, 
will be gratefully received and pointedly at-— 
tended to, The fous . 3 books, maps, 
4 
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572 Works preparing for Publication. 


favour, and thankfully ac’ of 
the articles lent, the greatest care will be 
taken, and they will be returned when and 
whither the owners direct. Of. the 


fee 2 Shand ing volume, 2 
ent Article will consist of * itions 


In a few months will be published, in one 
Misery of Gallowey, trom the cari 

i from iest peri- 
isked the pulsene tines with an Appendix, 
containing Notes, Historical, Ecclesiastical, 
and Miscellaneous; by Thomas Murray. 





This Work will contain detailed accounts 
not only of those echolars and Authors who 
were natives of Galloway, but also of those 
long connected with it by office and resj. 
dente. In addition to several in i 
Sketches.of Ancient Biography, it. will in. 
clude minute. and copious Memoirs of. Mr 
Lowe, Author of ‘* Mary’s Dream 5” of Mr 
Heron, the historian ; of Professor Murray ; 
and Professor Brown. It will also be inter. 
spersed with notices respecting the causes 
which, at one time, tended to promote, and, 
at another, to retard the progress of litera. 
ture and liberal knowledge.—In the Notes, 
which are meant to form nearly a fifth part 
of the volume, there will be inserted, along 
with other curious illustrations, an account 
of the ancient Civil History of Galloway, 
from the earliest records until the middle of 
the 13th century. 








MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—— > 
LONDON. 


a ANTIQUITIES. 
a Architectural - —— of Norman- 
, in a Series of 100 Etchings, represent- 
2 ctiteiier dnd iatézion Vieseos Elewhtions, 
Details of the most celebrated and most 
curious Remains of Antiquity in that Coun- 
try; by John Sell Cotman. With Histori- 
cal Descriptive Notices. Part II. royal 
folio. £3,368. . 


ba ARCHITECTURE, 
- “Mr Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, containing 20 plates of Elevations, 


con 
Sections, and Details. Nol. . 
Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture ; by R. Lascelles, Esq. of the Middle 
royal Svo. 7s. 
af nological and Historical Illustrations 
of the Ancient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain; by Mr Britton. No 6. 
' BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Part I. of a Catalogue of a small Collec. - 
tion of rare and curious Books in elegant 
indings; by W. Clarke, New Bond Street. 
-” Lackii & Co.’s Catalogue of Diction. 
er ae 
Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Books, 3s. 


engraved -plates, by the most esteem- 
+ Kerore. an Index of the Subjects. 


A Catalogue of Books in and 
oobie Literature; by James R of 


BIOGRAPHY. 
A Sketch of the Mili 
pe ge late Major of the 

Bvo. 146. 
CLASSICS. 


Atistarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus ; or, a 


Life of R. A. 
Veteran Bat- 


Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesaurus inserted in the 44th Number oi 
the Quarterly Review; by E. H. Barker, 
O.T.N.3 to which are added, the Jena 
Reyiews of Mr Blomfield’s Edition of Cal- 
limachus and schyli Persae, translated 
from the German, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of Wie- 
land and others; by W. Tooke, F.R.S. 
4to, 2 vols. £5, 5s. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, No 
XVII. and XVIII. (Tacitus) £1, 1s, 

A General Index to the first 40 Numbers 
of the Classical and Biblical Journal. 6s. 


EDUCATION. 


A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the 
Greek Lan inclusive of several Lead- 
ing Derivatives ; by Rev. John Booth, Svo. 
9s. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
Europe ; by Mrs Jamieson (late Miss Thur- 
tle), Author of a History of France, .&c. 
12mo, with 13 views. 9s. 

Popular Voyages in Asia, Africa, and 
America; by the same Authoress, 12mo, 
with 7 views. 9s. 

AS of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes of 
the Blood; drawn up under the Superin- 
tendence of Napoleom In English and 
French, with ‘a Portrait, 8vo. 8s. . 

The Bi ical Class-Book, consisting 
of 500 Lives, with 150 Portraits; by the 
Rev. J. Goldsmith. 6s, 6d. 

Early Education, or the Management of 
Children considered with a view to their fu- 
ture Character; by Miss Appleton, Author 
of Private Education, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Principles of Education, Intellec- 

tual, Moral, and Physical ; by the Rev. Lant 

Carpenter, Svo. 1% 
' FINE ARTS. 

Sketches, illustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France ; 
by R. Bridgens, royal 4to, Nol. To be 
“rmetureoque Delinestions of the 

Picturesque Deli of the Southern 
Coast of England ; aved by W. B. & 
G. Cooke, from Dra A 
Turner, R.A.R. Royal 4to, Part X, 10s. 6d. 
* Annals of the Fine Arts, No 17. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Myers’s New and Comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography. 4to. Part V. with 
Plates and Maps. 7s. 

: HISTORY. 

The Parliamentary Debates, comprising 
the Session, November 23, 1319, to Fe- 
bruary 28, 1820, the close of the reign of 
of George III. Vol XLI. Royal Svo. 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

Letters from Germany and Holland, 
during the years 1813, 1814, containing a 
detached account of the operations of the 
British Army in those Countries; and of 
the attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen-op- 
Zoom; by the Troops under the command 
of Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. 8vo. 

_ The History of Spain, from the earliest 
to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 
1814, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the History of Ireland, 
12mo. 5s. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hanni- 
bal over the Alps; by a Member of the 
University of Oxford, 8vo. 12s. 

Law. 

Milton’s Doctrine and Description of 
Divorce, with a Preface; by an Eminent 
Civilian, 8vo. 12s. 

Howell’s Complete Collection of State 
Trials, Vol. XXVIII. £1, 11s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act, 26th July, with a 
copious Index ; by G. P. Andrew, Attorney 
at Law. 9d. . 

MEDICINE. 

Cases of a Serous Morbic Affection, chief- 
ly occurring after Delivery, Miscarriage, 
&ec. from various causes of Irritation and 
Exhaustion, and of a. similar affection, un- 
connected with the Puerperal State; by 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.8.E , 8vo. 4s. 

Medical Jurisprudence ; a Dissertation 
on Infanticide, in its relations to Physi- 
ology and Jurisprudence; by William 
Hutchinson, M.D. F.L.S., 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the Mineral Water ot 


Askern,. near Doncaster, Yorkshire; by T. © 


Le Gay Brewerten, Surgeon, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A Letter to a Professor of Medicine, &c. 

respecting the nature and properties of the 

Mineral Waters at Che am; by Adam 


Neale, M:D., 4to. : 
‘A Refutation of the above Letter; by 
Thomas Jameson,- M.D., Author of a 
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Treatise on the Cheltenham Waters, &c. 
&ec, 2s, ; 


* MISCELLANIBS. 
Posthumous Letters, ‘to Francis 
Colman, and | + Colman the Elder; 
Annotations i Remarks 3 


by Colman, the Y: » Ato. 
Vol. XXXIX. Part II. being the last 
of Dr Rees's Cyclopedia. £1.. 
The, Round Table; the Order and So- 
lemnity of Crowning the King; &c. &c. 4s, 
A Key to the Regalia; or the Emblema+ 
tic Design of the various Forms observed in 
the Ceremonial of a Coronation; by the 
Rev. J. Dennis, 8yo. 7s. 
tide te Taylor’s Hindoostanee and Eng- 
ictionary ; W. L. Smith, Esq. 
8vo. £3. oid - poe 
The Hermit in the Country; by the 
Auieee of the Hermit in esi al 3 vole, 


The Continuation of the Narrative of 
_ M‘Avoy’s Case; by T. Renwick, 

The London Journal of Arts and Sci- 
ences, NoIV.. 2s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the true principles against 
Forgery; by Sir William Congreve, Bart. 
8vo. £1, Is. 

Rivington’s Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1809, 8vo. 16s. 

. Aphorisms; or a Glance at Human Na- 
ture, ang 3s. 6d. 

Rules for Repairing Roads; drawn u 
from the Evidence of Mr Telford and Mr 
M‘Adam, 8vo. 2s. 

‘An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Loads and 
the Horses ; with suggestions relative to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought to be 
imposed ; and some Remarks on the For- 
mation of Roads; by J. S. Fry, 8vo. 6s. 

Tabella Cibaria; the Bill of Fare, a 
Latin Poem, Translated, with Notes, 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, Vol. IV. Part I. . £1, 13s. 

Transactions of the Lenny Society of 
Bowbaye with Engravings, Vol. II. Ato. 

3, 3s. 


The Pamphleteer, No XXXII. 6s. 6d. 

The Retrospective Review, No. IIl. 6s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book, being 
the Memoirs of a Family from the North, 
12mo. price, in boards, 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Quadru- 
peds, with Figures; by E. Denovan, F.L. 
S.A. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

Variety ; by E. L. Princeps, 3 vols. 

Sintram and his Companions, a Romance, 
from ay Spm. 12mo. 

T. the Priory; by Mrs Hofland 
iv Mase : 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs Opie, 4 
vols 12mo. £1, 8s. 

Tales of Imagination, 3 vols L2mo. 18s, 
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POETRY. 

Marcian Colonna; with Dramatic Scenes ; 
by Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

Julia Alpinula; or the capture of Stam- 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian 
Tale ; Sebastian and other Poems; by the 
Rev. George Croly, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Caroline; a Poem. 2s. 6d. 

Stanzas to the Queen, and other Verses ; 
by the Rev. L. Berguer. 

British Portraits ; or Lines written on a 
Visit to the British Gallery, June 1820. 3s. 

Select Works of Berk og with 
Biographical and Criti 3 by Dr 
Aiken, royal Svo. 

America ; an Epistle in Verse, with other 
Poems ; 12mo. 

A Monody on the Death of Mr Grattan. 

The Protocol; by Leigh Cliff, Esq. 12mo. 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on Mis- 
sions, Schools, and Bibles ; by a Non-Con- 
fabulist. 

The Brothers, a Monody, and other 
Poems; by C. A. Elton, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Castle and Tomb of the Patriot 
Monarch, ora Visit to Windsor, with En- 
gravings. 8s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters to the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
Distress of the Mercantile Shipping, Agri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Interests, with 
the several remedies proposed; by Jos. 
Pinsent. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
present distressed state of Agriculture, &c. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Detail of a Combination to raise the 
Price of Bread ; by the Author of a Pamph- 
let, entitled, Relief of the Poor. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, 
M.P. on the necessity of farther protection 
to the Agriculturist. 1s, 6d. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restriction 
on the Corn Trade considered ; er 
with a Letteron Rent. 4s. 

The Reviewer Reviewed ; being a Reply 
to an Article, entitled, Restrictions on Fo- 
reign Commerce, continued in the Edin- 
burgh Review for May 1820. 6d. ; 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the pre- 
sent Distress of the People; by Charles 
Hull, M.D. 8s. # 

POLITICS. * 

Senatorial Functions ; or how: the Mem- 
bersof Parliament represent the Empire. 1s. 

What have we got ? or, all our Glories. 
A oo greta Morceau. Fragment I. 
2s. 6d. 

Monarchical projects ; or the whole of the 
Documents relating to the Buenos Ayres 
Monarchy, with other Illustrative Matter. 
6s. 


Lives of the Cato Street Corispirators. 
Is. 6d. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St 
Omer’s, to a Member of Parliament, con- 
taining several particulars relative to the 
Queen's stay at that place, and some ac- 
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count of her Chamberlain Pergami ; toge. 
ther with observations on several 

made use of by her Majesty's Advocates. 

Recollections, Personal and Political, as 
connected with Public Affairs, during the 
reign of George III.; by John ‘Nicholle 
Esq. Member of the House of Commons, in 
the 15th, 16th, and 18th Parliament of 
Great Britain, Svo. 

Journal of an Illustrious Traveller; in. 
cluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 
Court ; ndence with the Earl of 
Liv l, Mr Whitebread, &c. &c. Syo, 
Third Edition. 4s, 6d. 

The Defence of ei Majesty the Queen, 

inst the Charges, that Malice, supported 
by Perjury, brought forward npelnt her 
Majesty, when Princess of Wales, in 1806; 
by her ge | the Queen; with an Intro- 
duction. 2s, 6d. 

The Queen’s Case stated; by Charles 
Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth; 
or the Case fairly stated, 8vo. 

Impartial Memoirs of Queen Caroline ; 
by J. Nightingale. Part. I. 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Mr Owen’s Plan for 
the Relief of the Distressed Working Class. 
es, in Reply to the Misconceptions of a 
Writer in No 64 of the Edinburgh Review. 

The United Kingdom tributary to France; 
the real cause of the Distresses of the Coun. 
try, demonstrated in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of 
the Treasury, 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Connected Lectures on the 
Holy Bible ; by the Rev. Tho. Gilbert, of 
Dublin. 8s. 

Humble requests to Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, touching their temper and behavi- 
our towards each other, relative to their dif. 
ferent Forms of Worship; by the Rev. 
John Howe, A.M. 6d. 

The Apocryphal New Testament, being 
all the Gospels, Epistles, and other pieces 
extant; attributed, in the first four Cen- 
turies, to Jesus Christ, his. Apostles, and 
their Companions ; and not included in the 
New Testament by its Compilers. Translat- 
ed from the Origmal Tongues, and now first 
collected in one volume. 6s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional; by the Rev. William Snowden, 
perpetual Curate of Horbury, near Wake- 
field, 8vo, boards.. 10s. 6d. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector. of Scrayingham, and 
Prebendary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 
his Life; by Francis. Wrangham, M.A. 
¥.R.S. and Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 4s. 

‘The Rich and Poor shewn to be of God’s 
appointment, and equally the objects of his 
Regard; in two Sermons preached in his 
Majesty’s Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday 
the 16th, and on Sunday the 23d of April 
1820; by Thomas Calvert, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge, ° 

5 
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Norrisean Professor of Divinity in that Uni- 
versity, arid one of his Majesty’s preachers 
at Whitehall, 4to. price 2s. 

Sermons, explanatory of the Gospels, for 
every Sunday in the Year; by the Rev. G, 
H curate of Walthamstow, Svo, 2 


vols. 21s. 

Friendly Visits; being an attempt to 
prnate the Knowledge of Religious Truth, 
in 12 lectures, iled from the discourses 
of the late Dr Paley; by Lombe Ashill, 


and ringers in 
a charge delivered to the Clergy the 
Archdeaconry of London; by Archdeacon 
Pott. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity, as derived from a view of the 
ae which it has met with from the 
wi 8vo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Appendix to the Description of Paris ; 
” sitet a Historical 

A Topographical and His Account 
of Boston, and the Hundred of Skirbeck, 
in the county of Lincoln ; by Pishey Thom- 
son, with 26 engravings. 8vo. £1, Is. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
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rs &e. &c.3 by Thomas Faulknal. 
VO. ; 


A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the 


“Antiquities of that county, with Portraits ; 


by Rev, T. Harwood, B.D. &c. 8vo. £1, Is. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of two successive Tours upon ; 
the Continent, in the years 1816, 1817, and 
1818 ; by James Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 3 vols. 
£1, 16s. 

Modern V: and Travels, No III. of 
Vol. V. containing Castellan’s Travels in 
Italy. o 

Sketches descriptive of Italy, in the years 
1816, 1817, with hat excel of Travels 
in various of France and Swisserland 
in the same years, 4 vols. £1, 12s. 

All the Voyages round the World, from 
a nar ee to Krusenstern in 1820, 
pre e Original Journals ; 
Capt. Samuel Prioes, ilitetrated with 72 hd 
gravings, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound in red. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains, 
east of Rome, during the year 1819; by 
Maria Graham, author of a Journal of a 
Residence in India, with Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Italy and its Inhabitants ; an account of 
a Tour in that country in 1816, 1817; by 
B. J. A. Galliffe, 2 vols Svo. 26s. 


—— 
EDINBURGH. 


Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of 
the County of Stirling, on the 23d June 
1820, by the Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
President of the College of Justice, and Se- 
nior Judge in the Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer for that and other counties. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Grand Jury, 4to, 
2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
CXXI. for August. Is. 6d. 

Historicall Account of the Origine and 

Succession of the Family of Innes, collected 


from authentick writtes in the charter chest 
of the samen. From an original MS. in 
the possession of the Duke of Roxburghe, 
4to. £1, ls. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No X XI. 
2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Cod Fishery, carried on off the coasts 
of the Zetland and Orkney Islands; by Ar- 
thur Edmonston, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Carnwath Muir, a tale founded on facts, 
12mo. 7s. 





New Foreign Works, Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Mémoires de l’Academie Royale des 
Sciences de I’Institut de France, année 
1818, tom. III. in 4to. £1, 16s. 

Bartsch, Le Paintre Graveur, tom. 18, 
19, 20. 8vo. Vienne. £1, 16. 

Annuaire Historique Universel pour 1819; 
par C. S. Lesur, 8vo. 16s. 

Titsingh, Mémoires et Anecdotes sur la 
Dynastie Regnante des Djogouns, Souver- 
ains du Japon, &c. pub. par Abel Remu- 
sat, 8vo. 14s. 

D’Hautefort, Coup d’doeil sur Lisbonne 
et Madrid en 1814, Svo. 10s. 

Barbier, Examen Critique et Complément 
des Dictionnaires les plus répandus, tom. I. 
A. F. 8vo. 14s. 

Saint Martin, Nouvelles Recherches sur 
Vepoque de 14 mort d’Alexandre, et sur les 
Chronologies des. Ptolomées, 8vo. 8s. 
ena de Saint James, Geneve, 8vo. 


Archiduc Charles, Campagne de 1799, en 
Alemaque et en Suisse. Avec cartcs et plans. 
Ow traduit de I’allemand par in oflicier 
Autrichien, 2 vols 8vo. avec un atlas in 
folio. £3: 13:6. 

La Bohemienne de la forét noire, 4 vols 
12mo. 16s. 

La Banniére noire, ou le Siege de Clag- 
enfurth, 5 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

Le Monastére, par Sir Walter Scott, 4 
vols 12mo. 16s. 

Le Moine et le Philosophe, ou la:croisade 
et le bon vieux tems, 4 vols 12mo. 16s. 

Merville, Saphorine, ou l’aventuricre du 
faubourg Saint Antoine, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. 

Nouvelles Lettres de M. de Lespinasse 
Svo. 8s. 

Schleusner, Lexicon in LXX. and reli- 

08 re oe Graces ac Scri Apo- 
Sev phed eteris Testamenti, vols 1 and 2, 
80. £1, 5s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT,—Ju ty 11, 1820. 


Cotontat Propuce.—Sugar.—The market for Sugar continues in a very languid 
withstanding the decrease of the stock on hand, the very considerable conatnpt thee 
is now going on, and the certainty that there is of the quantity from the Islands bei 
greatly short of last year. The price may be stated without any material variation 
aince our last, though appearances rather favour a decline. Such, however, is the state 
of the market, and the crops in the ies, that as soon as the extent of the supply is 
ive that the prices must advance. As these at present stand, 
they will never repay the planter the expense of cultivation. Refined goods have declined 
in price, and molasses are steady. The crops in the Islands have been unusually late this 
season, and consequently their exact quantity has not yet been accurately ascertained, 
Coffec.—The demand for Coffee for some time was languid, and the prices declined, but 
‘during the last two weeks there has been a considerable revival both in demand and price. 
_The from the Continent has of late greatly increased, and the deliveries for ex. 
portation have consequently become extensive. How long this may continue it is impos. 
sible to say, as every thing bs yen upon the Continental market. It is probable that the 
political convulsions with which several parts of the Continent are again threatened, may 
not only affect the Coffee market, but other markets also. Cutton.—The demand. for 
Cotton for some time continued extensive, but, owing to the large Sales in Liverpool, the 
prices lately declined a little. Notwithstanding, there is every reason to believe that the 
Cotton market will steady, and that no great variation of price is likely to take place. 
The imports from the Indies are greatly lessened, but those from other quarters are 
increased. If the demand continue as at present, which we see no reason to doubt, the 
Cotton market will remain steady, without any material fluctuation. Corn.—The unfa- 
vourable weather in the early part of last month, in some measure affected the grain market, 
but as it has since become warm and good, the markets are on the decline. The crops, 
though generally later than in former Seasons, are nevertheless represented as most abun- 
dant, and becoming every where fast ready for the hand of the reaper. The prices of 
grain, therefore, cannot increase. Tvbacco.—The demand for Tobacco may be stated to 
have improved ; with this exception, every other article of commerce continues in the 
usual languid and dull state, nor is there, in the general appearance of the commerce of 
the country, any appearance that forebodes any great improvement. Unless new markets 
are found out for our trade, we see no prospect of improvement from intercourse with 
the old, where the native manufactures every where are springing up, and must be en- 
couraged and su in ce to ours. We are happy, however, to know that the 
mind of the country, and of the government, are now strongly directed to a quarter of the 
world in which, and at no distant period, we anticipate a great outlet for almost every ar- 
ticle of British manufactures and industry. If the nation loses it, the fault must be hers 












































alone. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th July 1820. 

| 3d. 10th. 17th. | 24th. 
Bank stock, «m= 222 —_——= —_— 
3 per cent. reduced, nenmenvee| 69  }| 69 69} 69§ 3 
3 per cent. consol — | 68% 68} 69 8% 
34 per cent. consol — —— Saene antinias 
4 per cent. consols, 865 } | 86% i 87 4 | 873 8 
5 per cent. navy ann — (|102} 1025 3 re 4 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann..-«| 673 —— | 68 68! 
India stock, —_ —— (2163 oo 
—— bonds 26 pr. | 26 25 pr.| 19 20 pr.| 22 pr. 
Exchequer bills G4pr.| 97pr.| 4 Spr.) 4 6pr. 
Consols for acc. 703 70 70} 693 
American 3 per cents. — _— —_— 68 
French 5 per cents. 78 fr. l5cr.) —— wee a 








Course of Becton, Aug. 11.—Amsterdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:8. Ham- 
burgh, 37:6. F ‘ort on the Maine, 156. Paris, 3d. sight, 25:70. Bourdeaux, 


26:0. Madrid, 34}. Caiiz, 34}. Lisbon, 49}. Oporto, 493. Gibraltar, 30. Leg 
pees + rps Malta, 45. Naples, 384- Rio Janeiro, 54. Dublin, 7 per 
cent. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. New Dub- 
Joons, £3: 13:6. Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 104. New dollars, £0: 4: 10) 
Silyer in bars, stand. £0; 5: 0, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 

R, Muse. “) LEITH. GLASGOW.’ | LIVERPOOL. | LONDON. 

SUGAR ty Brown, . cwt.| G0 to @5 | 58 to 62 | 56 t0 62 | som ot 
id. good, and fine mid. 76 86 63 83 63 74 62 70 
Fine and very fine, . - | 84 Ss — | 7% 84 | 74 85 
aaa 8 ms i eco. ~<4 - 
iowder ditto, ° . - a = pet 94 113 
comele ditto, . e 103 112 — — 100 105 _ ats 
SmallLumps . - 94 98 _ - 98 _ wis ial 
ditto, ° é po b ~~ rs 4 98 ad rie! 
Lum . _ = 50 on aad 
MOLASSES, British, ewt, | 29 50 29 «296 30 — | 263 es 
oe ee & ay 
160s 124 ‘| 114 122 | 114 =~ 192 | «100-498 
and v - — 116 pee A 
ano aaa. 118 129 _ — |118,. 125 €. a 
Mi good, ant fine ond. 130 136 _ — | 1% 1 ot sts 
loo 193 | — — | 119 wi |} = ke 
IMENT (in Bond) Ib, 7 8 84 83 | 8 83 / — clas 
SPIRITS, 
Jam- Rum,160.P. gall. Pe ry 2 ” 2s 9d 2s 10d 238d 3s 1d 9s 5d 4s 3d 
etl ines as << a —-)}36 #0 
Geneva, ° * é 26 9 -— - ows a 2 9 
Grain Whisky, ©. . | 73 76/] — saat Sab a be, BF 
q WIN £35 65 
oo Ist Growths, hhd. | 60 64 _ _ -_ ow 50 54 
Red, pipe. 35 46 — — -_ ws a jak 
White, tt. | 34 55 | — os | ied sah. - 
: pipe. | 50 35 - - _ _ reer dons 
Madeira, - . > 60 7 | = —|-=- — | 6 5 610 
LOGWOOD, Jam, . ton. | £70 _ 510 515 6 5 615 6 5 615 
~ —"aguapeaaiae 8 — |} 515 60 Cet we TR” 
Cam) a. 6 ee 8 = 610 7 0 715 8 5 809 0 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . {| 7 — | 710 80 7 10 _ ls 3d 18 6d 
Cu . ° . 9 H | 910 10 0 8 58 15 10 010 6d 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 98 6d lls6d | 7 6 8 6 8090 pr = 
bh ey Amer. Pine, foot, 4 4 H : - — = am iat ai! 
Chrtiansind dut. Paid 20 _ — _ «= ae a pes 
: ) i Ne aS ae ak Be -_ — 
a De iten, ae - — |1¢ 30 1319 | 20 = 
TAR, can, se bri. | 20 _- - - 16 17 1.6. ae 
A . ° . 22 23 - _ _ pas 8 €10 6 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt. 10 11 = _- _ im aati pre 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 58 _ 58 60 61 = ~ -_ 
Home Mel mia thoee 62 _ _ _ =e — | £440 pile 
HEMP, Riga , ton. a _ _ = <" _ 42 0 o 
Pipige Thi & Druj. Rak. 59° 61 
CS. a — a — — _— | 
Dutch, . « a 2 58 100 _ ~~ - on 65 75 
! MATS, Archangel, . % | = pi aps = | 3u— 
» - 100. _ a - _ - 
BRISTLES, a ws 
Firsts, cwt. 1 _ =_ - a ete ee is 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 34 35 = _ = _ 378 pss 
Montreal ditto, . 41 46 | 37 38 | 376 — | 39 40 
Pot, . . 38 44 | 31 32 | 30 33 | 36 40 
OIL, Whale, - tun. - 33 34 _ — | £35 res 
Cod, . . ° 84 (p.brl.j— | 350 51 _ — | 29 — 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 8 9 93 | 0 6s 0 8 | ga od 
Middling, ° - 2 7 7 8 2 @ et am aed 
erior, 6 4 5 | o 34 O 33] — - 
COTTONS, BowedGeorg. | — - T 1 Oa 1 Oe i I 1 0 10% 
Island, » on —|2060 22 | 2 05-2 4 17206 
° . _— = 1 8 110 2 2. _ poe 
. _ _ Te tee ee et BS em ~ on 
‘ op = | 1-92 ST Bs tO 1214 
West India, | é - ¥ 6... 2 011 11 01111 
Pernambuco, . . _ _ 1 44 1 6 1 1 43 t414 
F ° _— _-  S 3.2 1 2 1 34 SS 
ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH -—gemerabery oP qenanerd between the 10th of 
June and porta _ July 1820, extracted from the london Gazette. 
a. 2 Live Blackburn, W. Blackburn, Lancashire, shopkeeper 
Ainley, J. . eerie Yorkshire, clothier Bleasdale, T. Chester, Lancashire, ironmonger 
Ansel, W. Cam’ Cambridep, upholsterer Boucher, J. sen. Cheltenham, ccabinet-maker 
Archer, T. Hereford, butcher Boullen, P. Norton, Falgate, hos 
Asked? w. M. Albury, S , paper-manufacturer Bramall, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, worsted spin- 
Aston, 4 Bol ep aie. Worcestershire, Brennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
Aopinall, Blackburn, burn, Lancashire, brazier Bubb, I. G. Grafton-street East, sculptor 
+ “y oc Rotherhithe, merchant Burlinghom, T. WA T. Worcester, grocer i 
Bage, >. uth Shields, ute Shladins jehner and builder Butt, thampton, a 
rel Birmingham, toy-maker Cadogan, J. eee carpente! 

2 Je Wi merchant Carr, T. Chorley, es inonmnonger 
Baker, E. Pope’ sient aliey. Cornhill, broker Cassidy, T. r. Liverpeal. feather-merchant 
Ball, ‘Albury ou Surrey, paper- -manufacturer Cc vg i alsham, Norfolk, scrivener 
sei jun, Livepow, Chester, J. Doncaster, grocer 

Yorkshire, apothecary Cc lively, (. Lamb's Conduit-street, lin linen-dra) 
Liverpool, watt attocatt Cooper, ys 
Bie, at Eteninplom, Knightsbridge, carpenter Cooper, S. aera 5 baker 
ou. VIL. 4 











578 ae cenenil Report. CAug, 
Corf, E. Liv » butcher yi jun. Liverpool, merchant 

J. im, corn-dealer — gp gard le a boot-maker 
Craw: ; B and G. Birstall, Yorkshire, carpet- Oldham,’ W. Hop-gardens, St Martin’sdane, ware 
Crowson, 1. Boston, ye Paine, T. ude hardwaremen 
pi mony, by P. Gravesend, Park, T. Dud , Gloucester, wool-stap) 
Cryer, T. Siston, Gloucestershire, dealer in flour rae T. R P rayton incision She Shropshire, 


] » C. W. Bath, 
Davis, T. jun. Little Baddow, pig-dealer 





shad 
a4 newer A ay 
Eliot, T Holborn shopkeeper 
, “High Hal ’ -merchant 


Froggott, J. , brand: 
» M. Halifax, Yor! ‘ 
A. —- Market, Ni 


, J. Rotheram, Yo k, 
Henzel, hie ry pee pe 
aries Brim’ i i ae 
Yorkshire, manu- 
Hyde, 8 p- Searter 


Late he , Cheshire, merchant 
hardwareman 
Jechvon, De Liverpool, sail-maker 
G. Liverpool, merchant 
Jeeves, J. St Ives, hatter 
King, C. M. Upper East Smithfield, wine-mer- 
aa, R. & W. Brailsford, Bucklersbury, mer- 
Leet Lee Re K Hull, mapiapt 
ne Soe: 
place, a 
M. jun. Truro, linen-draper 
J. Stiow's- Held, Bermondsey, leather-dresser 


Mee, Wo i gs spirit-merchant 
Middletrurs, J. Blackburo, Lancashire, grocer 


Morley, J. 
Moses, L. Great Prescott-street, merchant 
= T. Pitfield-street, Hoxton, brush-manufac- 
rer 
Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant 


Pt men T. & J. Reading, iron-founders 
Pettinger, W. Sculcoates, wood-turmer 
Piss. 2 J. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen-manu- 


Pittit, rR. » Red Lion-square, oilman 
Pocock, G. Tiverton, "Somerset, butcher 

Postans, M. Cheltenham, victualler 
Prat, J. R. New London-street, corn-factor 
Pratt, J. R. & W. R. Ravenscroft, New London- 


street, corn-factors 
Robbins, E. & R. B. Muchall, Birmingham, mer. 


ts 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, brewer 
nore J. bs et rey upholsterer 

Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber 
Roswell I. B. Pall Mall, medicine-vender 

bach, W W. Liverpool, provision-merchant ° 
Savery, F. , Marine-insurance broker 
Scott, J. Huddersfield, wool-stapler 
Searle, J. Lower Grosv enor-street, bookseller 
Shaw, W. Bleathgill, Westmoreland, cattle-dealer 
haw, J. Wem, Staffordshire, victualler 


Shelly, J. Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper 
Simpson, J. , dealer in cattle 
Skrine, C 


Smith, J. Manchester, 1 manufacturer 
Smith, J. & T. Townley, Manchester, manufac. 


spelnan Iman, W. Great Yarmouth, grocer 
s. Huddersfield, corn-factor 
Sugden, R. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller 
Sugden, J. & J. W. Mitchell, Dorking, carriers 
Swain, G. J. Mansell-street, warehouseman 
Taylor, J. Shoreditch, corn-chandler 
Tennant, W. Liverpool, tailor 
Thompson, T. ony sees Te joiner 
Tolson, R. jun. Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer 
Triphook, . St James’s-street, bookseller 
Tupling, B. Strand, silversmith 
han, W. Pall Mail, tailor 
Wal er, W. Leeds, merchant 
Warwick, J. Rotherhithe, ship-builder 
Watson, R. Leyland, Lancashire, farmer 
Welch, J. Nantwich, shopkeeper 
Wilby, B. Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier 
Wileox, I. Towcester, wos oll 
Will, C. Ha rden, se 
Willis, T. Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, fell RONG 
Withers, w. Cheltenham, coal-merchant 
Woods, 5. Havant, Southampto: 
Worth, T. Talbot-court, Gracech chr etreet, ha- 
berdasher 
Wright, W. Bellbroughton, Worcestershire, mer 


cer 
Wright, C. Old Ford, Middlesex, wharfinger 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 


Sst July 1820, 


ig ai se 


bals, 
Buchanan, Walter, flesher and cattle-dealer, Glas- 


c&swell, J. & W. wrights and builders, Glasgow 
} Ed ter, ‘Tradestown, Glasgow 
, Robt. & Co. 


Finlay, 4 Archd. 2a saucer in eye 


Hugh, merchan' —— 
com > =o phneremng hee 
a d ‘istiler ‘ant gral aaa in 





extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


DIVIDENDS, 
Caw, James, residing at Benchill, in Perth ; a divi- 
dend on 5th September 
—_ James, merchant, Forres; a dividend 14th 
Ewin » Thomas, & Co. soap-manufacturers, Ayr; 
a dividend 28th August 
Hargreaves, veg iron-founder and carrier, Glas- 
gow ; 3 dividend August 
t king ‘Een of Stirling a final 
dividend of 9d. on Ist Reptnnanes 5 and a dividend 
of 14s.° cred thei to such of th creditors Who 
have their debts since the “date of the se- 
Petrie, — jun. merchant, Aberdeen, a divi- 
dend of 2s. per pound after 12th A = 5 
— Jas. merchant, Leith; a dividend 24th 


_- i, ie merchant, Edinburgh; a divi- 
en 
Walker, Chas. adh, Glasgow; a dividend of 


~ on 4th A 
in-merchant, Gateside, f 


a Markie » near Paisley; a dividend, 


White, Thos. late cloth-merehant in Raetweri® 
dividend of 5s. 9d. 18th August 
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EDINBURGH.—AuvcustT 2. 

-. Wheat. Barley. Oats. . - Pease & Beans. 
Ist, :..+--428. 6d. Ist,...-..3hs. Od. Ist,..+666278, Od. Ist,......22s. 6d. 
2d, seceee 40s. Od. se 29s. Od. . = * Od. Da cvccoc al, Od. 
Bd, ..0++-35S 6d. | 3d,......26s. Od. | Sd,...... 22s. 0d. | 3d,......19s. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 19: 5 9-12ths per boll. 


Tuesday, August 1. 
Beef (174 07 pe) Os - Gd; to’ Os. ed. Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 16d. 
- 08% 7d. to Os, Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is, 3d. 

2s. Od. to 46. Od. Ses eee 17s. 
6d. to Os. 8d. | Ditto, Is. 
to Os. 7d. Sees, par Gitte + + Os. 
10d. to Os. 11d. | Tallow, per stoné . 8s. 


. HADDINGTON.—AucustT 4. 
Wheat. le Oats. Pease. 
[st,...-..408. Od. | Ist,.,....30s. Od. | Ist,... ..258. Gd..| 18tys..-..24s. Od. | Isty....0024. Od. 
2d,... 388. Od. 2d, evecee .278. Od. 2d, —e Od. 2d, 054005228. 0d. 2d,...++-223; 0d. 
Bay vee BT Od. 3d, ao 0d. 3d, eevee DOB. Od. 3d, eerecee 19s. Od, Sd y..00001 9s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 18:7 9-18ths. 


Tandon, | yal Hashange, July a Liverpool, Aug. 8. 
§-}| Wheat a. 8 
: di to ail per70 Ibs. , grey 
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5 

. 5 
Hem 3 
Linseed crush. 56 to €3 ||Rye,per - 40 

i «9 

ing 7 

47 


° Tongu. p: firk. 75to 80 
- 50 to 106 |Beans, vl ra 
I6to 20 


@ to 52 
50 to 72 ||Irsh. + 45 0047 
mNew Rapeseed, £58 to’ £40. Tih Be 7 snorinia 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wiles, Srom the Returns recetvéd in the Week 
ended 22d Jnly 1820. 
Wheat, 70s. 1d.—Rye, 44s. femora 36s. 8d. One, 26s. 6d. or 45s. Vid.—Pease, 46s. 3d. 
6s, 6d.—Beer or Big, Os. 
Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately ately payceding the 15th July 1820. 


Wheat, 678. 6d.—Rye, 32s. Od.—Oats, 243. Id. “7 aed 37s. 1d.— Pease, 36s. 7d.— 
Oatmeal, 20s. 4d.—-Beer or Big, Os. Od. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


ON May Bit of Sil Sie SOaesitearts tang’ hese SUES 99) ee Meals Ge aon 
week, i daly canes Se oe differ much from these tities. On the 10th the 
maximum an minimum were 714 and 55, after which temperature suffered a de- 
of several degrees, the maximum seldom 66, and the minimum being 

ently two or three degrees below 50. On the 30th, the extremes were 714 arid 504,: 
and on the 3ist 71 Sy ne The average of the month is about 14 degree lower than 
July 1819, and bole a degree below the mean of the last four years) The of 
the Barometer have been unusually small. Daring the first 17 days of the month, the 
weather was dry. On the 18th there fi upwards of an inch of rain, atid the 


remainder of the was stiowery. The average of Leslie’s Hygrometer is consider- 

obly shave the mean of July for several years, wad the absolute and relative huaigiet are 
less. The point of deposition is fully a degree rt winding eS 

ture, in consequence of the prevalence of east, and north-east winds} during ete fr 

night of the month. The mean of the daily extreme temperdtutes coincides exact] 

the mean of 10 o'elock morning and evening, 

















































580 Register — Meteorological Report. (Aug. 
MersgoroLocical Taiz, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 1865 feet, 
JuLy 1820. 

Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . ° 64.6 | Maximum - . 30th day ° 71.5 
cold, . ° 50.6 um, <a 3d, . ° 45.0 
pesos 10 A.M. ° ° 60.6 | Lowest maximum, 3d, ° e 58.0 
deepibaeating Mle: 22 0; Oe 54.6 | Highest minim 3ist, uO i 60.0 
of ex . . . 57.6 | Highest, 10 A.M, 50th, ° . 66.5 
scovseseeeee LO A.M. and 10 P.M. ° 57.6 | Lowest dii © 3d, « « - £60 
eeceseesee observations, . 57.6 | Highest, 10 P.M. 3ist, ve 62.0 
range of thermometer, e 417.0 | Lowest dit 3d, ‘ 50.5 
” Mean daily ditto, . 14.0 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 30th, . - 210 
seooesee CeMperature of spring water, . 56.8 | Least ditto, . + 12th, . ° 9.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches, 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 63.) . 29.818 | Highest 10 A.M. e 8th, ° 50,150 
. exvectecccee 10 Ps. my of mer. 63. - 29.824 | Lowest ditto, e e 18th, . 225 
mpeccectosne berry) som tow! mer. 63.) « 29.821 | Highest 10 P.M. . 8th, ° 30.145 
Whole range of barometer, . . 5.485 | Lowest ditto. ° 18th, e 29.530 
Mean ditto, during the day, * +  .052 | Greatest range in'24 vas 17th, ° 475 
night, . . .063 | Least ditto, . im, os ee 
scccssesseeeeeeee in 24 hours, . py <te 115 HYGROMETER. Degrees 
HYGROMETER. D Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 25th, « * 45.0 
tk my al . aa er eceene . ae _ - . i ~ a6 ot 
in ditto, . . . #480 | ceeeeee 10 P.M. : oe \. 
Mean daily Evaporation, . . ° A esecoueee + foe ditto, . 18th, 3.0 
Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. . wets 28.9 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. sist, 61.0 
seeccecerccs oes -10 P.M. . . ° 15.0 Lowest ditto, 4th, 38.0 
sreves caress cee ee 21.9 Highest 10 P.M. Sist, 60.0 
° Point of Dep. 10 A.M. 50.0 Lowest ditto, 2d, 41.0 
10 P.M. - 48.6 Relat. Hum. Highest, 10 A.M. 17th, 96.0 
both, . . 49.3 ecsscssessossess Least ditto, 25th, 54.0 
ercsesesseeeese Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. « 72.0 ° «- Greatest, 10 P.M. 18th,97.0 
10 P. M. - 82.2 « Least ditto, 2d, 70.0 
. both, ° 77-1 ooveve _—_ 100 eub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 3lst, .345 
eesssessneesoeeGTs MOIS. im 100 Cubs in air, 10 A.M. «247 | cecccsssssseesserssessssereee Least ditto ath, .165 
10 P.M. -235 | .... «- Greatest, 10 P.M. Sist, .330 
both, 0241 | cccccccccccccccocccsececsseces Least ditto, 2d, 185 


Fair days, 22; rainy days, 9. Wind west of Meridian, 16; east of meridian, 15, 


MereoroLoecrcat Tase, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton~hill. 


N.B,—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 















































The second Observation in the aflernoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermo 0 

Ther. Barom| “Ther. | wind. | | ‘Ther. | arom. “Ther. | Wind. 
cre. pa LO yay 174 $5 (O.882IN- ET elroy dy 
W. (Rain. | asf Oe! 101-37 Vie. Rain, 
ae 19{ ST] Bom Gs fie full but 
Cole. \eacanines "| 204 iE@0 | S3sievotf  liven ahere 
E. (Ditto. 21{iprst | -S0Sie go } (cole [Warm tore 
Cole. |changeable. || 22{ B55 | “23tlmgo } [Chie [Rain mom 
ee ee (a 
E.  [Ditto. 2a (igo | Lem GS } [Ww [Dull shwne 
pe frei] asf] SE lw. a 
B- [Ditto aed ea a 
cue [iar || arf Teen | <Faofe ook > fain’ 
vx. at | an RC | Eee. Bie 
E.  |Ditto. 20{ E50 Wale 65 } on 
ce fous ol | “BBN 
cue ice | lf] etal [gm 
E, |Clear morn. Rain, 1.297. in. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL 
Pillans, rector of the High School, has been 
app - ami Humanity in the University 


Toe Mey appointed John Wilson, Esq: aavo- 
1mm SS in ohn Wilson, vo- 
= be Profesor yy Moral Philosophy in the 
Tervaniy of Edinburg 
a the bist July, the Rev. Dr Robert Haldane, 
Myra of Mathematics in the United College of 
t Andrews, was admitted Principal of St Mary’s 
College in that University. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Magistrates and Council of Glasgow, have 
unanimously elected the Rev. John Muir, minister 
of the parish of me yy fo. i ar of St 
James’ C 

Colonel gs oath of Clun any, hs Veeiunted the 
Rev. Robert U: church and parish 
of Cluny, vacant by oy A “Geath of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mearns, minister of that parish. 





III. MILITARY. 
— J. G. Peters, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
avalry, 13 July 1820 
R.H.G. Bt Lt. Col. Hill, Major by — vice 


hoyts, ret. st June 
Bt. Ma Drake, Maj. with the ‘ian of 
Lieut.-Col. vice Athorpe 22d do. 
Lieut. = » 48 by purch. a do. 


Cornet Packe, Lieut by purch. 
Trent, "Lieut. b purch. 
a fm. Dr. Gds. one iw by 
st di 

talery Arbuthnot, Cornet by purch. 22d do. 
“oe esp aga Lt. by purch. vice 

Bran 6th July 

2 Dr. G. L. Williatnss a purch. vice Simp- 
son, R. Horse Gds. 2ist June 

Gent. Cadet W. P. Baird, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll. Cornet by purch. vice a. fate 


13 Dr. Lieut. Turner, Capt. vice Blanckley, dead 
13th Nov. 1819 
M‘Kenzie, fm. 24 F. Lieut. 5d do. 
Cornet Hamilton, Lieut. vice Handcock, 
dead 9th do. 
Lieut. Berwick, fm. 24 F. Lieut. vice 
Bebb, dead 29th do. 
= Dalzell, fm. 17 Dr. Cornet — 
17 R. Lewis, Cornet, vice Daizell 
19 Lt. bey none grt fm. 16 Dr. , “ty pe 


21M. Daintry, Comet au. vie Fi 
aintry, vice ‘or- 
ward, pro. bP 22d June 
Ls Aitken, Capt. by purch. yo“ 
y 
Lieut. rch. do. 
©. Und ort Gang, otis ae. do. 
Ons Jones, cs, Major by + Vice Bt. Lt.- 
ag do. 


Lieut. Elliott, fm. 8 Dr. Capt. 
F.Gds. Lieut. and Capt. Charleswood, abt. and 
Lieut.-Col. by purch. vice Ramsden, re’ 
6th 


i. 

Ens, and Lieut. Fox, and Capt. by purch. 
do. 

— fm. h. p. Ens. and 
Bled 3 

1 Foot em in, Lieut, vice Johnstone, 
13th di 

J. Mullin, En “ 

3 Bt. Lieut,-CoL ilar, fm. h. 


7~— ied four, 40 F. 
Liew , Capt. by 


guar ret 
Ens. Eden, Lieut, by purch. 
c. L. Martin, Ens, by purch. 

















do. 

‘ Rifle 
2d June 
purch. vice Dew- 
do. 


do. 
29th do. 


15 F. a ae Kelly, Adjut. vice Kemple, = 
A 
—e Gatmpbet, Capt. Vile Shetateny 8. 
ose 6th July 
Pyne, Lieut. do. 
A's Shiel, Ensign 
19 Ens. Bagshaw, Lieut. vice Taylor, dead 


<= 93 F. Ensign 
21 Capt. ri ee Maj. by aie vice Mey. 


1st Lieut. Sutherland, Ca: um 
2d Lieut. Peddie, 1st Liew. by pure do. 
do. 


- ky & > St atin, 2d ‘<7 
. Re ie,’ Ensi purch, vice. 
EAM, List. vie, Mrs 
24 ‘Kenzie, Lieut. vice M‘Kenzie, 
13 Dr. 3d Nov. 1819 
J. A. Campbell, Ensign 
25 ey M‘Leod, Adj. vice Keens, res. Ad 
27 Qua. Mast. Serj. Kenned ous Tae 
— ua. 
Doyle, dead 4 ng 


do. 
57 Hosp. Assist. Robertson, Assist. Surg. vice 


Trumble, 

38 = Cornwall, fm. 45 F. Ens. vice Dun- 
lop, 29th do. 

40 Bt. Lt. Col. Balfour, fm. 3 F. aa vice 
Bt. Lt. Col. Browne, h. p- Rifle Br. 


22d do. 
46 Qua. Mast. Serj. W. Barefoot, ba Mast. 
vice M 3th July 


, dead 
47 M Meyricke, ‘tm. 21 F. Lt. Cal 
Ce , ret. Seth Fane 


eT; 5 fin. 66 F. Ens. Ua h. 
do. 


e 6W.I 
48 A ‘Mitchell, Assist _) vice 
Se aeaion, dead " a 


54 Lieut. Holt. fm. h. p- 8 F. —. vice 


Manners, cancelled July 
66 Ens. Ward, fm. h. p 6 W. I. R. Ens. view 
Snow, 47 F. 29th June 


67 —— Broom, Lieut. vice Hunter, dead. 

21st Oct. 1819. 

71 A. Jones, Ensign 13th July 1820. 

86 J. W. Ve Ens. by purch. vice E. 
June 


Carroll, r 
Lieut. Ee. Adj. vice Leche, res. “io 


onl 
89 - ond, Capt. vice St 
’ Seth May 1819 1819 


Ens. Kenny, Lieut. 
Cc. G. od March 1817 
Lieut. Grant, fm. h. p- 2 W. I. R. Pa 
— —_ dead 22d _ 1 20 
90 Morrison, fm. h. p. 12 F. S — i 
a »h..p. Jul 
93 C. H. Craigie, Ens. vice Spens, = 


M. Cassan, Ens. vice Rose, 19 F. “oth aul 


Medical Department. 
Staff Surg. Joseph Taylor, Physician to ~ ey 
vice a, , dead 1820 
Assist. Surg. Trumble, fm. 37 F. Surg. ey Taylor 


do. 
Burton, fm. h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 
Hoon Anbet' Cannan, fn. b. p. H Asai ve 
nan. nh 
Sieeshen, Gena...” gir gin 


Farq 
ae H lnadss, ches 
Ward, dead p- Hosp. 








Chaplain’s Department. 
The Rev. R. G. Curtois, fm. h. p. Chaplain to the 
Forces, vice Arnold, dead sdelesle 


Ba Depa: 
A. W. Durnford, Barr. Mast. in Great Britain 
9th May 1820. 


Se 
Capt. Moore, from 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Captain 


hite, h. p. 24 Dr. 


we Nixon, from 60 F. with Capt. Leslie, he p. 





§82 

Lieut. Oliver, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut Clu- 
nie, h. ay F. 

ng ~ from 32 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


ad h. p- 14 F. 
, from 54 F. with Lieut. Manners, 
h. p.2 F. 
— from 22 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, 
—— Cormack, from 19 F. with Lieut Durnford, 


h. 

iz Matthews, from 45 Fre. diff. with Lieut. 
» Fraser, h. p. R 
—— Luttrel, Pera) 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Isaacson, 
ideas Wonten, fom’ 50 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Ba, 
68 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Hill, h. oh 

—— De simp 32 Be. van a with Linas. 
Lindsey, h. p. 10 Dr. 

—_—_ , from. 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Roberts, bh. . 5 Fe 

Ensign » Sten 38 F. rec. diff. with En- 


os ao Rom oie? ie F. with Ensign Cumberlege 


_&p OTF. 

as ~— Geddes, from 46 F. w with Ensign Gleeson, 

Lewis, from 12 F. with Ensign Pounder, 

= Sohn'orMeara, trom 30 F. with Ensign Jo- 
O*Meara, h. p, 5 W 


. * arg from 12 * R ith Lieut. Prior, 
i Hutchinson, from 55 F. with Ensign 
Mintesh h. p. 63 F. 


Assist. Dusit. Lawder, from 29 F. with Assist. Surg. 
p- 66 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
’ Lieut.-Col. pom R. Horse Gds. 
, R. Horse Gds. 
, Gren. Gds. 





Captain ) Ualerwed, 21 Dr. 
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Lieut. Brander, R. Horse Gds, 
Cornet Barfoot, 2 Dr. Gds. 
Ensign E. Carroll, 86 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Manners, 54 F. 
The Exc between Lieut. Chambre, 11 Dr, 
and Lieut. oys oe p- 21 Dr. 
Ensign Spens, 93 
Deserted. 
Paymaster O’Connor, 11 F. 12th May 1820. 


Deaths. 
Lieut.-Gen. W. Robertson, Edinburgh, 31st Jan, 


I 
Lieut-Col. Fehizen, 53 F. Namuel, Madras, 1 


Jan. 1840 
————— Meadows, 15 F. London, wh July 
Major = sg 19 Dr. Na don 


eir, late of R. Mar. 
Douglas, late 3R. V. B. ah Jal 
Capt. Pardey, h. p. 56 F. 26th Ape ril 1 
Humphrys, 8 R. Vet. Bn. Aberdeen Ped June 
mere; h. p. Lucas’s Dr. 30th Jul 
Du Platel, h. p. Chass. Britan. 6th 
_— M‘Queen, h. p. 78 F. Calcutta, 13th Nov. 


1819 

M‘Lean, h. p. 97 F. 
Lieut, Johnstone, 1 F. Mehenepoucaum, Madras 
Sth Dee. 1819 
Hutchinson. 17 Dr. Kair, Bombay yg 
Hunter, 67 F, Bombay 0th do, 
































Tayloe, 19 F. 
Quart. Mast. Johnstone, 65 F. Fort  Goongs, Bam 
bay 27th et. 1819 
Richards, 4 F. Grenada 234°May 1820 
Doyle. ’ 27 F, 
Maedonald, 46 F. 
Dep. w Motions +3 oe 
Ins » T. Taylor, h. p. 
Dr. K - Physician 


Hosp. Assist. Ward, Tobago 14th April, 1820 


Commissariat Department. 
Assist. Com. Gen, Lefevre, Africa 26th May 1820 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Dwight, St Lucia 9th do. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


—a 
THS. 12. At C House, Fifeshire, the lad 
oe At the Fe - Mrs Strachan, ~e the lady colonel the hter. vos 
"ht Brussels the lady of Emiest Leslie, Esq. able H. C. Lowtt ~ ee the Honour 


younger of Bohan 
24, In Hans lace, Loudon, the lady of the Hon- 
ames Stewart, a son. 
Cottage, Perthshire, the lady 
of |, a son. 
ts Garden Campbell of 


n a son. 
2. At Coats-House, Mrs: s,a daughter. 
|,» Mrs Cowan, a 


—MrsTodd, . Edinburgh, 
= Mao Chatter, Ean 
— Phe lady of Li 
-- y y ieut.-Colonel Ross, 4th dragoon 
» & daughter. 
Mrs Dick- 


At Biggar Park, Mrs Gil 
At West Kirk Manse, Edin 


ati 


Edinburgh, Mrs Wedder- 


Knock Drin, of Westmeath, the 
Loving, Bast. the lady of Cape 


aaiens 
gg eo the lady 
10. In ae, Edinburgh, Mrs George 


— At her father’s house, ote of Murdoch 
Macilaine of buy, a daughter. . 


— — Paris, the Right Honourable Lady Sinclair, 
“3. At Haddington, Mrs Henry Davidson, a 


= At ‘Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, the 
Tic At Benurnbnt Cbtiage, ge Charny, the lady of 
John H. Colt, Esq: a da ¥ 

16. At Castl finburgh, Mrs Robert 

‘ockburn, a son. 

17. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ge- 

, a son. 

— At 34, Albany-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Gil- 

— a daughter. 
9. At London, the lady of eer 

Sir William Anson, K.C..B.a 

_ -~ Culduthel, the lady “of Affieck Fraser,. 


7. wat "Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Sillar, a son. 
50. At Albany-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Paterson, 
a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

Feb. 16. At Madras, Henty Gaks, Raq. of the 
Honourable East India Company's service, to Har- 
riet, daughter of the late Captain Ewen Macdonald! 
of Griminish. 




















1820."] Register.— Marriages and Deaths. 583 
At St Croix, James Brown, + mer- alt At Edinburgh, Anthen: , Esq. of Lon- 
ejan there, to Miss K Krause, daughter of Colonel don, ‘to Anne, daughter of Willkes Masdeugall, 
Krause, of service. joane-street, 
June 19. At Masten § ie George Beli, t0 Beli, to vi. = Kelso, yr 0.'D. Brink 
.. y mp rae: meeenant, Leith, to Jane, 
Dougal, banker, est? daughter of Mr John Winram, T' 
oO" Meo th, ~ Captain Grant, of nr East India — At Stirling, Mer a Lucius 
service, to the celebrated Mrs Grant, to the on ig to 
Miss Griff tits Wiliams, daughter of Sir George G, bert Y. jeune a De 
ucus. _ yr, 
26. At Galashiels %.&, D. Ferguson, writer, to Cowan, ony daughter of 
daugh' ohn Sanderson -mer- banker, and present of Ayr. 
pom mete — ae St, in rehire, 1 


97. At Derby, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Good- 


Keat, G. B, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
zw Wands H Hurt, Esq. of Alderwasely, Derby- 


9 At Inch Cottage, the reverend William Sym- 

ington, Stran pramsank, So AER » eldest daughter of Ro- 
Spiers, 

-s mt St Goseeas, | Ss over-square, the Right 

| eg ag John Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to 

Miss M 


ary Millner. 

July 1, At London, H enry Warren, . of the 
Grove, Dedham, near Colchester, to Elizabeth 
Bru yon Senge of the late James Hamil- 


— At St Pelteburg, Sir William Crichton, 
M. D. to Sophia, da' daughter of M. Le Chevalier de 


Su 
3. At in hin a Tiere Paterson, Esq. pay- 
master in iment of ‘oot to 
Fo an Py of James Miller, Esq. 
t, 


4. At Edinburgh, Mr John Lizars, Hay’s Court, 
to Jane, eldest a of Mr George Black, mer- 


t, 
5. At Berwick, ies Peat, ry of the New 
Tanwork Pg my Glasgow, to Mary, second 
orrison, Esq. merchant, Ber- 


6. At Aberdeen, Dr George Gordon M‘Lean, to 
Tilyeon See, daughter of John Angus, Esq. of 


Capt. James Stirling, R.N. 
son of the late John Stirling of 


iene vie, Bs ‘uth 


. to ote third daughter of the 
wall of Castle Semple, Esq. 

mw 3 at dinburgh Lieutenant F. Beaumont, ro a 

a ov ww phe daughter of the late 
ma. rye St James's Chir, N. G, Gless, of the 

H our; y's service, to Jen- 

— eldest daughter of of Fthe John Smith, Esq. 

ve, 


don, Lieutenant-Colonel the Honour- 
Hamilton Stanhope, to lady Frederica 


raiglockhart, Mr William Berwick sbrewers 
Edinburgh, to Miss Marion Scott, Scott, daughter of Mr 
A. Sout farmer there. 


the late Robert M‘Culloch, Esq. col- 
lector of customs, Kingston, » Jamaica. 
11 At Leith, Te sg ee ae Ss to 
Jane, daughter of William . mer- 
chant in Leith. ” 
— At Edinburg 


h, John Dow Ww. S 


Miss Margaret aret Russel, eld cides daughter of the iste 
Wiliam 


— At Edinb ol J Living fon, . of 


— At St Mary la-bonne C Church, as Ma 
General Sir James Lyon, K. C, B. to Ane t 
daughter of the late Edward Cox. Esq, of Hamp- 


Heath. 
12. At Jed » Mr William H. Lizars, St 


surgeon, Jed! 
Princess Chatlotte of Wales) eA. yo 4 
ane, dananter of the late Joseph Bilton, Esq. of 


_ os Treepland, John Sommerville, 
chant, Glasgow, to Ch: Songhine of illism 
Sommerville, of Windales, 

- = ae the reverend a Sm New- 

ins, sabella, eldest daughter of the reverend 
William Ferrier, Paisley. 

— Lieutenan Sir Colin K.C.B. 


(or 


&c. to Letitia Sarah, widow of Major Taylor, 
royal artillery. 


6 


MP ta be 
1 Ro- 


Kennedy re, 
ae only megh of the ated 
~ we Pine 
Leith, » fo Elim, only icon of Wie, men Dud. 
ee Atl Ww ant 
Annat 2 Jat y be daughter of dikes Moe 
Fison, ag i mera elville Grindla 
East India Compenys aye service fo oats 
ria Susans eldest daugh 
. of Lower Berkeley street, 
Castle Gable, 101 to Isabella, eldest aoe Mr 
Alexander 
24. ‘AtAuldgith, 
daughter of the late Mr 
At ype aN 
royal na 
Mr Dani ronal met 
25. At Leith, ir Robert More, Mistiller, Un- 
ta to Susan, daughter of Mr John M‘Leod, 
Linlithgow John Fife, . to 
aayghter of of James Smith, Esq. oth that pl 
et, ye. of the Marquis of fase ea ard 
Ww, 
Walkinshaw, merchant, G Ww, to Sihies. teak 
ter of Mr John Crombie. 
— At Edinbu: , the reverend Arthur Buist, of 
Charleston, Sou to Susan S 
cond daughter of the late hg Ballantyne, 
Lately—At Conpiiteld William |, Esq. of 
London, to E third daughter of George 
: in Edinburgh. 


i piste John 
- accoun © Margaret, 
daughter of the late John Thomson, Esq. 


— At St Paul's chapel, York- Mr = 
cots second hter of 


aad wince John ( L 
Esq. of the Excise, Edin! 
Deuchar, solicitor 
ter of the late Mr 





DEATHS. 
Jan. 7. At Fort William, Caleu 





bo- 
Mr Joseph Wilson, of 
Indien of Liverpool, son of J. Wilson, Midd 
of Salton. 


mains 
May 6. At Point St Charles, near Montreal, 
Mr Jo! Watson, son of the late reverend Mr Wat- 


son, of Glasgow. 
a: At Mobille, West re See Gray, 
verpool, son e avid Gra 
"of Millbrae. - 
Near Falmouth, Jamaica, aged 23, John 
Fraser, son of Mr Fraser, teacher, 24, *James’ 
uare. 








int 


30. A 
Earl of 
»_ 30. 


«3 r avr y Ly 
$84 oe gister.—Deaths. 
NLS) Yield teal Patti hhd aha beatin 
2 tle ceed rig ne he 
— At Montreal, Alexander Websters0f" "a?" At his Palace, in Chelsea, after a long ilt- 
50th of foot. ; ness and gradual decay of nature, the Honourable 
— At his house at ay aa Brownlow North, D. C. L. Lord Behop of Wie. 
atl Sok SURSCa eal Rt 
June 5. At it house in Loridon, the Right iba Canterbiry, Mage | 


home from Demerara, Robert 


of ft Bapeatn Sohn house near Wingham, county 


» 5.26. At the Manse of Dyke, the reyerend James 


i 


"912 At Bdinburgh, in the 22d year-of his age, 
- ‘the eldest sof of Mr Alexan- 


w. Ss. 
—Vaapee) gh in died there. 


tng Hall, Hertfordshire, the 
At Nitta ir long continued 1d 
a 
manufacturer, 


‘at fedpett th, Mrs Neil lle 
= At er lenderson, Esq. 


— At Dun! ys udie, late manufac- 
Sly 2. Edinbu p ier Sen iat entaies 
Isabella, wife Alexander N icholson, Esq. 

t Brechin, Mr James Morris, bookseller 
— At Barrock-House, Caithness, John Sinclair, 
Pe nt Dovan, Mr Daniel Wardrop, 
r 

— The*infant son of John Tod, OW: S. 
at Fulham, the Right Honourable 

in the 80th year of his age. 
6. At burgh, Ann, eldest daughter of James 


| Menes John Houston, the infant 
son of the reverend Dr Belfrage. " 


in Charlotte Sq 
incomel H. St John Tucker, 7 
7. At Pitliver, Robert Wellw |, Esq. of Gar- 


=- At Montidee, Aldkardiér Patelaon, Esq. mer- 


8. At Balgonie C pe ot 
of the 7th royal veteran battalion. 
let relict of Apdvew M Titi fen 
A u 

8." Mrs Moron of Gree 
the late Jol Sulina Loe *; 
AQ. “At Largs, J. a: Ripple." Stir- 


- Ting, El ame, the reverend Robert ften- 


-say, wifeof © Li 
23. 


uare, William, the in- 


only son of Alexander, 
= 


M lene, New,Trinity, St John’s, and ¢ 
Colleges; Oxford} *P.“A. an@ 1 Si eg W 


boo) yao Kn 79, having been a 40 years bishop “ 
if 
13. On his 


Jemes os Adamo, ean pathy Mer of the crac ane uy 


of the Jury Court, ne at 
oaliny Serena shad 


516. /At Beith, William Ficming, Esq. writer. 


— Inthe 75th year of ‘shop. of © the right rev 
William Bennet, Bisho, P Cloyne ;> As 
ec peed cig for,his learning, and, most ex . 
Hie his uprightness, benevolence; 
e le wae po momaied to. the see of Cloyne in 
he value of his ents was 
xd neatly £5000 per‘annw a Ot CEU? 5 
18. At London, John anda: Esq. of Fer- 
moy, county of of Cork, in the 74 2 wg of his age, 
@ native » iesshire. person ac- 
with rs histo ay wall 
ember that he was the deneath tn é 
tem in that kingdom, and like al) Cther a 
ers, he had great, and to a less ‘energetic 
insurmountable difficulties to spooanter in, 
complishment of that o! lived, ‘hi ne | 


Tat Cl At Clay 


‘to see the effectual triumph of this, the Break, Pu. a 


suit of his early life. 
— At Clifton, Thomas Mackmillan Brown, aged. A 


22, 

20. At No 17, Shakspenre-square, in the 83d 
year.of her age, Miss Graham, only a 
Feng! of the deceased James Graham of Balqu- 


— The infant son of Michael Stewart Njcolion, 
Esq. of Carnock. 

— At Inverness, after a short Thame, Mrs Ste. le 
sana wm Mocslitet, wife of Norman Maedonald, Esq. 


—_ at Montrosé, Mrs Elizabeth Straton, daughst>: 
_ the deceased Jou Straton, Esq. of Lauripy; 


21. et Pe Portobello; John Mackintosh, ate Gee 

22. At Maneedeld,. Hugh Humphrey. Wile, r 
. um) 

son of the reverend John in Wilsony ministet of La 


23. At Berwick, Mr Archibald Mackie, ong ~) 
son of the Jate Mr William Mackie, 
East Lothian. 4 

24, James Towers, Esq. Profestot of Midwifery! +s 
in the University of Glasgow. 

25 At his-house, Gearge’s “Square, Colonel: Re-{'t 
bert Baillie, tate of the Honourable the East India 
a service. 


orndean in Ham re, Edward 
‘oliver Saborn, é ir 


. Vice-Admiral of his Majesty's 


_ eer Bankfoot, iearDalkeith, Miss Ramsay. 
t Edinburgh, » aged 17 months, Alexander, 
vidéon, lecturer ip natur»/ 


At SUCiorx, ih thé West ‘Indies, in AipriMaaty 4 


George Allan, erend Alex- 
ander Allan, late 


Inde with Soko Big es of Comments 
— ide, ea see a eben by apo- 


Pr iaccauve peripiration “ah urine pet ha eaape 


bridge, Esq. formerly lieutenant in t e 59th foot. 
wat mgr, Me ee ee, ss aa Hay si sho 
py sy z ge On board the Prince Frede : rick shah of wat}' ~ 
Keay, sen. ues of ph nl gen and «was present at;the 4 
mn At Glasgow, Dame of Sir Hew G pllock General Wolfe and the taking of Quebec in is 
relict ; t ee oe 
Bart of Jorden. a iu. Le 
Sf MAGS Oliver te Boyd, Pints, Edun & 1 4 OTH OTELA 


4 0 1 At ow benageglll 


ee 











